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INVESTIGATIONS  OF  A  MULTI-PERIOD  LANDSCAPE, 
POTTER  BROMPTON,  NORTH  YORKSHIRE. 


by  Mark  Johnson 


During  April-May  1990  parts  of  a  42  hectare  ploughed  field  (NGR  SE-9780  7680)  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering  were  examined  in  response  to  proposals  for 
sand  extraction.  The  site  was  studied  by  means  of  air  photography,  geophysical  survey 
and  excavation  and  revealed  considerable  evidence  of  well  preserved  multi  period 
landscapes  sealed  by  deposits  of  aeolian  sands.  Amongst  elements  of  the  later 
prehistoric  landscape  parts  of  a  late  Iron  Age  square  barrow  cemetery  were  revealed. 

Topographic  and  Geomorphological  Setting 

The  site,  Fig  1,  lies  400  metres  west  of  Potter  Brompton  hamlet,  and  some  700 
metres  north  of  the  base  of  the  Wolds  escarpment  and  its  springline,  on  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  Within  the  field,  the  ground  slopes  down  gently  from 
south  to  north  dropping  1 1  metres  in  its  400  to  500  metre  width.  The  complexity  of  the 
local  geomorphology  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dominic  Powlesland  in  an  8  x  10 
kilometre  study  area  covering  the  northern  edge  of  the  Wolds  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  Vale,  some  4  kilometres  to  the  west,  ( Powlesland  et  al,  1986,  56-58).  He  has  identified 
at  least  six  distinct  geomorphological  zones,  of  which  the  Potter  Brompton  site 
corresponds  with  his  zone  four.  Typically,  the  soil  profile  here  consists  of  the  extant 
sandy  topsoil/ploughsoil  overlaying  extensive  deposits  of  aeolian  sands  that  have  served 
to  conceal  elements  of  relict  landscapes.  Underlying  the  aeolian  sands  and  those 
elements  of  past  landscapes  are  deep  deposits  of  post-glacial  sands.  The  sandy  nature 
of  the  entire  soil  profile  serves  to  create  a  naturally  self-draining  environment. 
Diversity  of  the  local  geomorphology  has  in  the  past  provided  a  wide  variety  of 
resource-laden,  exploitable,  ecological  zones  ranging  from  wetlands  in  the  centre  of 
the  Vale  to  the  light  sandy  soils  in  the  area  of  the  site,  to  the  dry  chalk  uplands 
provided  by  the  Wolds,  (Powlesland  et  al,  1986,  59). 

Air  Photographic  Evidence  Fig.  1. 

The  field  lies  within  an  area  that  has  formed  a  focus  of  much  aerial  reconnaissance 
in  recent  years  and  that  has  subsequently  proved  to  contain  a  very  high  density  of 
archaeological  remains.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  field  a  number  of  linear  features 
crossing  the  site  in  predominantly  southwest-northeast  directions  are  visible  as 
cropmarks.  The  most  distinct  of  these  is  a  section  of  partially  discontinuous  double 
dyke  (probably  a  trackway),  each  arm  being  on  average  seventeen  metres  from  the 
other.  At  its  northeast  end  the  double  dyke  appears  either  to  join  or  cross  a  pair  of 
irregularly  aligned  linear  dykes.  Elsewhere,  a  series  of  less  pronounced  linear 
cropmarks  are  visible,  whilst  in  the  north  central  portion  of  the  field  traces  of  a 
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medieval  ridge  and  furrow  field  system  are  evident  running  east-west.  Although  no 
secure  excavation  derived  dating  evidence  exists  for  the  cropmarks  most,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ridge  and  furrow,  are  likely  to  be  of  Iron  Age  and  Romano-British 
date  on  the  grounds  of  morphology  and  relationship  to  known  prehistoric  features 
beyond  the  site’s  boundaries. 

Geophysical  Evidence  Fig.  1. 

Two  large  blocks  within  the  field  were  subjected  to  magnetometer  survey  by  John 
Gater  and  Chris  Gaffney  of ‘Geophysical  Surveys’,  Bradford,  with  the  following  results. 

WEST  BLOCK:  Although  survey  in  this  area  was  hampered  by  a  series  of  electric 
fences,  the  magnetic  interference  was  not  so  great  as  to  distort  the  overall  picture. 
Clearly  visible  are  a  complex  of  magnetic  anomalies  representing  at  least  five  north- 
south  running  ditches,  anomalies  likely  to  be  indicative  of  pits  and,  importantly, 
several  circular  features  measuring  up  to  1 1  metres  in  diameter.  These  latter  are 
believed  to  represent  either  hut  circles  or  the  ditches  of  round  barrows. 

EAST  BLOCK:  Survey  within  this  block  produced  a  magnetic  picture  markedly 
different  from  the  dense  archaeological  complex  in  the  western  block.  In  particular  it 
was  noted  that  all  the  features  located  here  produced  a  considerably  lower  level  of 
magnetic  response;  this  is  now  recognized  to  be  the  result  of  an  increased  depth  of 
aeolian  sand  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  field.  The  discontinuous  double  dyke  and  ridge 
and  furrow  already  known  from  air  photographs  were  both  located.  A  number  of  small 
anomalies  were  recorded,  concentrating  in  the  area  to  the  north  of  the  double  dyke, 
along  with  a  linear  feature  that  corresponds  to  a  relict  field  boundary  indicated  on  the 
first  edition  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  this  area.  Additionally,  a  linear  anomaly  was 
revealed  running  approximately  parallel  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  survey  block.  This 
anomaly  was  not  located  in  any  of  the  excavated  trenches  and  may  be  indicative  only  of 
modern  agricultural  activity  within  the  topsoil. 

Excavation 

Following  air  photographic  and  geophysical  appraisal,  three  trenches  were  excavated 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  field  in  order  to  investigate  areas  of  both  known  and 
unknown  archaeological  potential.  In  all  trenches  the  topsoil  and  aeolian  sand  was 
machine  excavated  under  archaeological  supervision,  (see  Fig.  1.  for  location  of 
trenches). 

Trench  L  Figs  2  &  3. 

At  the  southeastern  end  of  the  trench  the  southeast  arm  of  the  discontinuous  double 
dyke  was  located.  Measuring  on  average  92  cm  wide  and  40  cm  deep  the  ditch,  22,  had 
a  gently  sloping  ‘V’  profile,  the  northwest  edge  of  which  sloped  at  a  slightly  steeper 
gradient  than  its  opposing  edge.  Two  quite  distinct  fills  were  identified  within  the 
ditch.  The  primary  fill,  21,  a  buff  yellow  silty  sand  contained  occasional  small  local 
stone  inclusions  but  otherwise  produced  no  finds  or  dating  material.  The  upper  fill,  20, 
was  a  heavily  burrowed  grey  silty  sand  with  a  very  low  stone  content  from  which  three 
abraded  sherds  of  12th- 14th-century  Staxton  ware  pottery  were  recovered.  It  is  likely 
that  this  latest  fill  lies  in  a  re-cutting  of  the  original  ditch  as  is  suggested  by  the 
apparent  change  of  slope  along  the  fill’s  southeastern  edge. 
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Location  of  trenches,  air  photographic  and  geophysical  anomalies.  Contours  are  in  feet.  On  inset  map  ground  shaded  is  above  200  feet. 
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Immediately  northwest  of  the  ditch  lay  the  truncated  remains  of  its  related  bank,  19. 
This  consisted  of  a  compact,  stoney,  brown  loamy  sand  that  measured  1.2  m  wide  and 
up  to  16  cm  in  height.  Sealed  beneath  the  bank  lay  a  thin  pale  brown  buried  soil,  40,  up 
to  8  cm  deep  in  places.  No  evidence  was  found  within  trench  1.  for  a  parallel  ditch/bank 
to  the  northwest  of  the  one  described,  as  this  is  a  point  at  which  the  northwestern  arm 
is  discontinuous.  Subsequent  ploughing  has  removed  any  deposits  from  the  area 
between  the  two  arms  of  this  feature;  it  is  considered  however,  that  it  is  likely  to 
represent  a  trackway  demarcated  by  banks  with  external  ditches  on  both  sides,  (see 
conclusions).  No  conclusive  dating  evidence  exists  for  the  double  dyke;  the  three 
abraded  sherds  of  medieval  pottery  may  be  intrusive,  if  so  then  on  grounds  of 
morphology  and  relationship  to  other  features  it  is  likely  to  be  of  Iron  Age  date. 

In  the  central  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  trench  definite  evidence  of  seven  late 
Iron  Age  square  barrows  together  with  evidence  suggestive  of  the  existence  of  up  to 
three  others  was  found.  Each  was  of  similar  size,  those  most  fully  revealed  ranging 
from  5.90  m  to  6.30  m  square.  All  were  closely  packed  and  contained  a  grave,  centrally 
located  within  the  square/sub  square  ditch.  In  those  cases  where  the  grave  was  fully 
revealed  in  plan  all  were  seen  to  be  orientated  consistently  in  a  north-south  axis, 
parallel  to  two  of  the  barrow  ditches  and  at  90  degrees  to  the  remaining  two.  Three  of 
the  graves  were  fully  excavated  and  shown  to  be  up  to  89  cm  deep,  steep  sided  and  with 
nearly  flat  bases.  The  graves  contained  almost  identical  fills  of  a  clean  light  brown  silty 
sand  that  in  their  lower  parts  became  increasingly  compacted  and  permeated  by  fine 
clay  solution  lines.  The  uppermost  part  of  all  three  grave  fills  contained  a  few  pieces  of 
intrusive  medieval  pottery.  They  also  produced  a  small  number  of  abraded 
undecorated  sherds  of  a  soft  handmade  grit-tempered  ware,  mid-brown  to  dark  grey  in 
colour,  identified  as  Iron  Age  in  date,  towards  their  bases.  Whilst  this  latter  pottery 
type  is  believed  to  be  approximately  contemporary  with  the  barrows  it  is  likely,  due  to 
the  broken  and  worn  nature  of  the  sherds,  that  they  are  residual  within  the  graves  and 
not  grave  goods  as  such.  No  evidence  of  coffins,  of  bone  including  tooth  caps,  or  of  body 
stains  was  recovered  due  to  the  corrosiveness  of  the  highly  acidic  soil  conditions; 
indeed  no  bone  was  recovered  from  the  entire  site. 

Three  sections  were  excavated  across  various  of  the  barrow  ditches,  the  fill  of  which 
was  consistently  similar  to  that  of  the  graves.  In  all  cases  the  barrow  ditches  proved  to 
be  shallow,  never  more  than  18  cm  deeper  than  the  level  at  which  they  were  first 
observed,  and  exhibited  slightly  rounded  bases  with  gently  sloping  edges.  In  one  of  the 
ditch  sections,  16,  it  was  expected  that  a  stratigraphic  relationship  would  have  been 
visible  between  the  two  barrows  whose  ditches  lay  on  the  same  alignment,  although 
this  had  not  been  visible  in  plan  in  the  case  of  these  or  any  other  barrows.  No  such 
relationship  was  visible  and,  although  this  lack  of  clarity  may  be  due  to  animal  burrow 
and  root  disturbance,  it  may  be  the  case  that  in  some,  if  not  most,  instances  the  latest 
barrow  adopts  the  ditch(es)  of  its  adjacent  neighbour(s),  only  freshly  cutting  ditches  on 
its  ditchless  sides. 

Apart  from  the  barrowless  grave,  43,  the  only  other  feature  in  trench  1.,  18,  lay 
within  the  north-easternmost  barrow  at  90  degrees  to  the  grave  and  parallel  with  the 
barrow’s  southern  ditch.  Sub-rectangular  in  shape,  and  on  average  24  cm  in  depth,  this 
feature  had  a  variable  profde  caused  in  part  by  heavy  animal  burrow  disturbance.  In 
general  it  tended  to  be  quite  steeply  sided  and  had  a  concave  base.  Its  very  fine  silty 
sa  nd  fill  was  of  a  pale  grey  appearance,  suggestive  of  a  high  ash  content,  and  in 
addition  contained  large  amounts  of  charcoal.  The  regularity  of  alignment  of  this 
feature  to  both  the  grave  and  the  barrow  ditch  increases  the  likelihood  of  its  being 
related  to  the  barrow  group  in  some  way.  Whilst  its  precise  function  is  unknown,  the 
feature’s  fill  shows  positive  signs  of  burning  and  it  may  have  formed  a  cooking  pit  of 
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Fig.  2.  Plan  of  Trench  1. 
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Fig.  3.  Profiles  and  sections  of  features  in  Trench  1. 
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some  sort;  perhaps  associated  with  the  burial  ritual.  The  occurrence  of  cremations  in 
square  barrow  cemeteries  is  unknown  and  so  the  use  of  this  feature  as  a  funeral  pyre  is 
considered  unlikely. 

It  appears  that  the  eastern  limit  of  the  barrow  cemetery,  of  which  the  excavated 
barrows  form  only  a  part,  is  marked  by  the  two  easternmost  examples.  These  in  turn 
respect  the  double  dyke  feature  which  is  likely  to  have  formed  or  become  a  cemetery 
boundary  and  therefore  strengthens  the  argument  for  its  being  of  prehistoric  origin. 
Indeed  the  gap  within  the  northwest  arm  of  the  double  dyke  that  was  evident  within 
the  trench  may  be  indicative  of  an  entrance  to  the  cemetery  itself.  On  all  other  sides  it 
appears  that  the  barrows  extend  beyond  the  trench  limits. 

Apart  from  that  under  the  bank  at  the  southeastern  end  of  the  trench  the  only  other 
area  of  buried  soil  was  a  small  patch,  36,  measuring  approximately  2.9  m  x  1.5  m  and 
up  to  7  cm  deep  laying  just  within  a  barrow  ditch  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
trench.  It  is  likely  that  the  bulk  of  the  Iron  Age  ground  surface  was  removed  by  wind 
erosion  subsequent  to  ploughing.  Whilst  it  is  conceivable  that  this  could  have  occurred 
in  the  Romano-British  or  Anglo-Saxon  periods,  such  evidence  is  difficult  to  isolate  due 
to  the  ploughing  in  the  medieval  period  which  is  known  to  have  occurred  below  the 
level  of  the  Iron  Age  ground  surface  and  into  natural  geological  strata.  Certainly  this 
explains  the  presence  of  medieval  pottery  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  fills  of  the 
excavated  prehistoric  features.  This  being  so  it  is  also  clear  that  the  ridge  and  furrow 
is  itself  sealed  by  later  deposits  of  aeolian  sands. 

Trench  2.  Fig.  4. 

A  shallow  gully,  11,  running  approximately  north-south  and  measuring  74  cm  wide 
and  1 1  cm  deep  with  gently  sloping  sides  and  a  flat tish  base  was  observed  in  the  east 
central  part  of  the  trench.  Its  light  brown  sandy  fill  contained  occasional  small  stone 
inclusions  but  otherwise  produced  no  finds  or  dating  evidence.  A  slightly  stepped 
profile  on  the  western  side  of  the  gully  suggests  that  it  was  re-cut  or  cleaned  out  on  at 
least  one  occasion.  The  function  of  the  gully  is  uncertain.  It  is  unlikely  that  it  would 
have  been  purely  for  drainage  purposes  on  such  a  sandy  soil  and  so  it  is  likely  to  relate 
to  a  boundary  of  some  sort.  Root  and  burrow  disturbance  was  heavier  in  trench  2.  than 
in  the  other  trenches.  This  is  due  to  a  shallower  build  up  of  aeolian  sand  in  this  part  of 
the  field.  It  is  almost  certain,  however,  that  the  barrow  cemetery  located  in  trench  1. 
does  not  extend  to  the  limits  of  trench  2. 

Trench  3.  Fig.  4. 

Trench  3.  was  located  in  order  to  confirm  or  deny  the  existence  of  a  possible  straight 
sided  feature  that  was  visible  in  a  number  of  air  photographs  but  not  located  by 
geophysical  survey.  The  feature  was  not  found  and  it  is  now  clear  that  the  cropmark 
relates  to  modern  agricultural  practice.  No  features  were  recorded  in  trench  3.  apart 
from  a  small,  slightly  amorphous  patch  of  discoloured  sand,  45,  near  the  centre  of  the 
trench  measuring  up  to  1.3  m  wide  and  only  7  cm  deep.  This  may  represent  the  base  of 
a  furrow  of  the  ridge  and  furrow  system.  Although  trench  3.  was  narrow  it  is  likely  that 
only  the  most  ephemeral  of  features  would  have  escaped  detection. 

Discussion 

Square  barrows  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
‘Arras  Culture’  of  eastern  Yorkshire  in  the  later  Iron  Age.  Such  barrows  occur  singly, 
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Lig.  4.  Plans  of  Trenches  2  and  3. 

in  small  groups  and  in  large  cemeteries  of  many  hundreds,  these  latter  normally  being 
of  somewhat  smaller  proportions  and  with  low  barrow  mounds;  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
graves  within  the  barrows  are  aligned  north-south,  (Stead,  1979).  It  has  been  argued 
convincingly  that  the  large  densely  packed  cemeteries  that  contain  barrows  that  are 
generally  small  in  size  and  tend  to  have  deep  graves  are  a  later  development  than  the 
larger  more  isolated  examples,  (Dent,  1982,  446-7).  Dent  explains  this  change  towards 
burial  in  limited  areas  as  a  result  of  pressure  on  land  resources  by  an  expanding 
population.  This  is  seen  as  being  accompanied  by  increased  land  enclosure  and  the 
formation  of  hamlet  or  village  type  communities,  all  members  of  which  are  receiving 
burial  in  cemeteries.  These  large  cemeteries  are  typically  focused  on  trackways, 
probably  for:  ease  of  access  for  burial,  importance  of  display  after  death  and  for  the 
deliberate  use  of  settlement  margins  for  their  advertisement,  (Dent,  1982,  437). 

The  evidence  from  Potter  Brompton  of  tightly  packed  small  barrows  with  deep 
graves  adjacent  to  a  trackway  is  indicative  of  a  large  later  Iron  Age  cemetery  of  the 
type  which  it  has  been  suggested  is  associated  with  hamlet  or  village  sized 
communities.  Indeed  it  is  possible  that  the  settlement  associated  with  this  cemetery 
may  have  been  partially  located  by  magnetometer  in  the  western  survey  block.  The 
single  barrowless  grave,  43,  evident  at  Potter  Brompton  also  matches  the  observations 
of  Stead  and  Dent  of  associated  flat  graves  within  the  large  cemeteries,  e.g.  Burton 
Fleming,  (Stead,  1977,  218),  Wetw^ang  Slack,  (Dent  1982,  437).  The  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  trench  1.  square  barrows  is  the  closeness  of  fit  and  regularity  of 
alignment  they  display  one  to  another.  Such  uniformity  intimates  a  high  degree  of 
cemetery  organization  and  discipline  and  is  suggestive  of  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
latest  barrows  are  likely  to  have  been  tacked  on  to  the  periphery  of  an  ever  expanding 
cemetery.  The  shallowness  of  the  barrow  ditches,  even  allowing  for  a  certain  amount  of 
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truncation  that  is  testified  by  the  absence  of  a  buried  soil  over  virtually  the  entirety  of 
trench  1.,  points  towards  the  barrows  likelihood  of  never  having  more  than  very  low 
barrow  platforms.  This  is  again  of  good  fit  with  Stead’s  observations  of  the  bulk  of  the 
upstanding  barrows  at  the  Scorborough  cemetery,  (Stead,  1975).  In  such  an 
arrangement  it  is  likely  that  without  cemetery  maintenance  in  the  form  of  periodic 
ditch  cleaning  the  barrows  could  rapidly  cease  to  be  visibly  distinct  landscape  features, 
particularly  on  sandy  soils  such  as  those  at  Potter  Brompton;  this  effect  is  likely  to  be 
the  source  of  some  of  the  numerous  barrow  overlaps  observable  at  many  of  the  large 
barrow  cemeteries.  Given  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  despite  what 
must  once  have  been  vast  numbers  so  few  square  barrows  have  survived  as  upstanding 
monuments.  Indeed  those  lying  on  soil  conditions  favourable  to  aerial  photography  and 
therefore  known  to  us  must  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  original  total. 

Social  differentiation  in  burial  rite  within  the  ‘Arras  Culture’  tradition  is  evident, 
this  range  being  illustrated  by  the  rich  vehicle  burials  at  one  extreme  and  by  the 
presence  of  harrowed  and  un-barrowed  graves  some  of  which  are  accompanied  by 
usually  meagre  grave  goods  at  the  other.  Only  harrowed  graves  and  one  flat  grave  were 
revealed  by  excavation  at  Potter  Brompton  none  of  which  contained  grave  goods. 
However,  several  magnetic  anomalies  immediately  to  the  north  and  west  of  trench  1. 
may  be  indicative  of  graves  containing  iron  objects. 

Conclusions 

These  investigations  have  further  confirmed  this  area  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering  to 
contain  a  very  high  density  of  archaeological  remains.  Whilst  air  photographic  and 
geophysical  survey  have  produced  an  extensive  albeit  incomplete  picture,  due  in  part  to 
deposits  of  aeolian  sand,  the  use  of  these  techniques  combined  with  excavation  has 
proved  to  be  complementary  in  constructing  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  palimpset 
of  prehistoric  and  later  landscapes.  The  presence  of  sealing  aeolian  sands  at  Potter 
Brompton  and  in  certain  other  areas  within  the  Vale  means  for  the  present  at  least  the 
bulk  of  the  archaeological  remains  within  these  areas  are  safe  from  the  destructive 
effects  of  most  forms  of  agricultural  land  use. 
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THOMAS  SHEPPARD,  THE  MORFITTS  OF  ATWIGK 
AND  ALLEN  COIN  NUMBER  223 


by  Bryan  Sitch 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  confusion  surrounding  one  of 
the  earliest  recorded  Iron  Age  coins  to  be  found  on  the  Holderness  coast  of  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  (present  day  North  Humberside)  during  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  gold  stater,  first  referred  to  by  Thomas  Sheppard,  Curator  of 
Hull’s  Municipal  Museum,  in  an  article  in  1905,  was  ultimately  listed  in  Derek  Allen’s 
The  Coins  of  the  Coritani  (1963,  no.  223).  Whilst  preparing  a  report  for  Her  Majesty’s 
Coroner  for  North  Humberside  and  Scunthorpe  regarding  the  discovery  of  a 
Coritanian  or  Corieltauvian  gold  stater  on  the  Holderness  coast  in  1989,  Hull  City 
Museums  staff  collated  records  of  other  Iron  Age  coins  found  in  the  region.  In  the 
course  of  that  work  it  became  evident  that  there  were  two  entries  for  the  same  coin  in 
Allen’s  1963  corpus:  no.  10,  an  unprovenanced  coin  in  the  British  Museum  collections, 
and  no.  223  from  Atwick.  Philip  Whitting  correctly  attributed  Allen’s  unprovenanced 
coin  (no.  10)  to  the  Morfitts,  a  family  of  antiquaries  who  lived  in  the  village  of  Atwick 
between  1890  and  1929,  but  failed  to  realise  that  no.  223  was  the  same  coin  (1969,  68). 
Consequently  in  his  gazetteer  of  coin  hoards  and  casual  losses  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  Whitting  listed  two  Iron  Age  finds  with  an  Atwick  provenance  when  there 
was  only  one.  Study  of  the  archaeological  and  numismatic  literature  relating  to  this 
discovery  revealed  that  the  confusion  stemmed  at  least  in  part  from  Sheppard’s 
animosity  towards  the  Morfitt  family.  This  article  will  therefore  attempt  to  chart  the 
development  of  the  confusion  surrounding  Allen’s  coin  no.  223  and  examine  the 
changing  relationship  between  Sheppard  and  the  Morfitts. 

The  Coritanian  or  Corieltauvian  gold  stater  in  question  was  first  mentioned  in  a 
brief  report  in  a  Hull  Museum  Publication  (Sheppard,  1905).  An  Iron  Age  coin  with  horse 
on  the  reverse  facing  left  had  been  found  ‘on  the  sands  near  Hornsea’  and  was 
'undoubtedly  ...  washed  from  the  cliffs’  (ibid.,  11).  It  was  donated  to  the  Municipal 
Museum  in  Hull  by  the  finder,  Mr.  W.  Bearman,  and  was  promptly  published  by 
Sheppard. 

At  the  end  of  his  article,  Sheppard  remarked  that  ‘such  examples  [of  Iron  Age  coins] 
are  rarely  found  in  East  Yorkshire,  though  in  addition  to  that  shown  ...  another, 
somewhat  similar  though  not  quite  so  fine,  had  also  been  found  near  Hornsea  recently ’  (my  italics; 
ibid.,  12).  Sheppard’s  later  references  to  the  gold  stater  from  Hornsea  in  the  Municipal 
Museum  omit  the  other  discovery  altogether  (1907,  57;  1912,  271). 

It  is  clear  from  Sheppard’s  article  that  two  Iron  Age  coins  had  been  found  at  or  close 
to  Hornsea,  in  or  before  1905.  George  Benson’  s  article  about  coins  at  the  Yorkshire 
Museum  mentioned  ‘Brigantian’  (i.e.  Iron  Age)  coins  as  having  been  found  ...  ‘one  at 
Atwick,  and  one,  in  1904,  at  Hornsea’  (1914,  5).  Of  the  two  coins  listed  by  Benson  the 
1904  Hornsea  stater  must  be  the  discovery  published  by  Sheppard,  and  the  one  from 
Atwick  must  be  that  said  by  Sheppard  to  have  been  ‘found  near  Hornsea’  (Sheppard, 
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1905,  12).  These  details  are  confirmed  by  a  photograph  (Plate  1)  of  both  the  obverse 
and  reverse  of  a  Coritanian/Corieltauvian  stater  found  at  Atwick  by  Mr.  W.  Morfitt 
which  appears  in  Horace  B.  B  rowne’s  The  Story  of  East  Yorkshire  (1912,  24).  The  two  gold 
coins  subsequently  appeared  on  Frank  Elgee’s  distribution  map  of  ‘Early  Iron  Age  (La 
Tene)’  material  in  Yorkshire  (1930,  187,  fig.  60),  where  the  findspots,  though 
unannotated,  clearly  correspond  to  Flornsea  and  Atwick.  They  were  also  listed  in  the 
Elgees’  Archaeological  Gazetteers  of  the  Ridings  in  The  Archaeology  of  Yorkshire  (1933, 
1  17,  237  and  240).  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  first  in  a  chain  of  misunderstandings 
and  false  assumptions  occurred.  The  Elgees  thought  the  gold  coin  found  at  Hornsea 
was  in  the  town’s  museum,  though  we  can  be  certain  that  it  stayed  in  the  Municipal 
Museum  collections,  to  which  it  had  been  presented,  in  Hull.  Tom  Sheppard’s 
acquisitiveness  is  legendary  (e.g.  The  Naturalist,  1911,  408;  Museums  Journal  45,  1945,  1 1) 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  transferred  such  a  valuable  specimen  from 
the  Hull  Museum  collections  to  Hornsea.  The  misunderstanding  is  likely  to  have  arisen 
because  both  Iron  Age  coins  were  found  within  a  mile  or  two  of  each  other  along  the 
same  stretch  of  coastline  and  at  about  the  same  time. 

The  Elgees’  mistake  was  perpetuated  by  Allen  who  wrote  that  the  Hornsea  coin 
‘Probably  was  in  Hornsea  Museum  (Morfitt  Collection),  now  disbanded;  untraceable  in 
Mortimer  Museum,  Hull’  (1961,  181).  As  we  have  seen  already  this  misassigns 
information  about  the  Atwick  stater  to  that  from  Hornsea.  More  helpfully,  Allen  noted 
that  the  Atwick  coin  was  ‘presumably  the  same  coin  as  that  found  near  Hornsea  ... 
Was  in  Hornsea  Museum  (Morfitt  Collection),  now  disbanded’  (ibid.,  182).  Together 
with  the  Benson  statement  and  the  Browne  photograph  this  confirms  that  Sheppard 
was  referring  to  a  discovery  at  Atwick  when  he  wrote  ‘near  Hornsea’.  Allen  clearly 


Plate  1.  Corieltauvian/Coritanian  gold  stater  found  at  Atwick  by  William  Morfitt  during  the  early  1900s 
(Browne  1912,  24). 
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believed  that  both  of  the  Iron  Age  coins  had  been  in  the  Morfitt  collection  at  Hornsea 
because  the  specimen  which  should  have  been  in  Hull  could  not  be  located.  However, 
the  Iron  Age  stater  from  Hornsea  was  untraceable  in  the  museum  in  Hull  because  the 
city’s  Numismatic  collections,  like  those  of  Ethnography,  Natural  History,  Geology  and 
Applied  Arts  had  been,  if  not  totally  destroyed,  at  least  very  badly  damaged  by  bombing 
during  the  Second  World  War  (c.f.  Bartlett,  1963,  3). 

Allen  then  was  mistaken  about  the  whereabouts  of  the  Hornsea  coin  but  correctly 
associated  the  coin  from  ‘near  Hornsea’  with  the  Morfitt  family  of  Atwick.  The 
Morfitts  have  attracted  relatively  little  interest  in  accounts  of  the  nineteenth  century 
antiquaries  and  were  overlooked  even  during  their  own  lifetimes  (e.g.  Mortimer,  1900). 
Yet  they  achieved  notoriety  during  the  1920s  and  1930s  because  of  their  discovery  of 
mesolithic  bone  harpoon  points  at  Skipsea  and  Hornsea.  The  authenticity  of  these 
discoveries  was  challenged  publicly  by  Tom  Sheppard  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Hull  in  1922,  prompting  an  acrimonious  exchange  of  letters  in  the  local 
press  and  archaeological  journals.  This  is  not  the  place  to  analyse  the  famous 
controversy  which  requires  separate  treatment  (Sitch,  in  preparation)  but,  since  no 
account  of  the  Morfitts’  work  on  the  Holderness  coast  has  appeared,  with  the  exception 
of  a  leaflet  written  by  the  author  on  behalf  of  Humberside  Archaeology  Unit  (1988),  it 
is  pertinent  to  provide  more  information  about  the  family  for  the  benefit  of  a  wider 
audience. 

William  Morfitt  (1831-1923)  had  a  successful  business  as  a  baker,  greengrocer  and 
biscuit  producer,  supplying  shipping  entering  the  port  of  Goole.  In  1890,  following  the 
death  of  his  wife,  William  retired  and  moved  with  his  sons  Beaumont  (1856-1929)  and 
Aaron  (1863-1928)  and  daughters  Margaret  (1855-1905)  and  Charlotte  (1866-1914)  to 
the  quiet  Holderness  village  of  Atwick.  Pursuing  their  interest  in  antiquities,  geology 
and  natural  history,  William  and  his  family  began  beachcombing.  Holderness  suffers 
from  one  of  the  severest  rates  of  coastal  erosion  in  the  world  (Kent,  1980,  126)  and 
over  the  years  the  Morfitts  assembled  a  large  collection  of  antiquities  and  curiosities, 
including  stone  axes,  polishing  stones,  flint  tools,  pottery,  coins,  fossils  and  faunal 
material,  which  they  displayed  in  their  ‘East  Coast  Museum’  at  Charlotte’s  Cottage  in 
Atwick  (Plate  2).  They  were  particularly  proud  of  their  discoveries  and  enjoyed  showing 
them  to  both  casual  visitors  and  such  prominent  names  in  the  archaeological  world  as 
Canon  William  Greenwell,  Professor  William  Boyd  Dawkins,  Elijah  Howarth  of 
Sheffield  Museum,  Thomas  Sheppard  of  Hull  and  A.  Leslie  Armstrong,  ‘the  Sheffield 
enthusiast’  who  wrote  the  controversial  article  about  the  Holderness  harpoons  (1923). 

The  Morfitts  themselves  published  little  if  anything,  being  content  to  write 
occasional  letters  to  the  local  newspapers  or  allowing  others  to  publish  their  discoveries 
(e.g.  Greenwell  and  Gatty,  1910;  Armstrong,  1923).  The  Morfitts  seem  to  have  lacked 
both  the  confidence  and  the  ability  to  publish  detailed  reports;  William  Morfitt’s 
obituary  in  The  Goole  Times  (4.  1.  1924)  said  that  ‘he  worked  for  many  years  without  the 
aid  of  scientific  books  or  skilled  advice,  and  with  the  advantage  of  only  a  scanty 
education’.  The  Morfitts’  poor  standard  of  writing  as  witnessed  by  misspellings  and 
grammatical  errors  in  surviving  letters  and  notebooks  may  explain  why  they  published 
so  little. 

Considering  the  lack  of  detail  in  the  notebooks  kept  by  the  family,  and  the  reluctance 
to  publish  reports  of  discoveries,  the  confusion  surrounding  the  Iron  Age  coin  from 
Atwick  should  occasion  no  surprise.  However,  the  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the 
animosity  of  Thomas  Sheppard,  who,  though  initially  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Morfitts,  quarrelled  with  them  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is 
interesting  in  view  of  what  later  transpired  that  Sheppard  congratulated  the  family  so 
fulsomely  on  the  recovery  of  a  large  pair  of  red  deer  (Cervus  elephas)  antlers  from  the 
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Plate  2.  Some  of  the  Morfitt  family’s  most  prized  specimens  at  the  ‘East  Coast  Museum  of  Antiquities’  at 
Atwick.  (Photo:  courtesy  of  Humberside  County  Archive  Office.  Morfitt  Collection  DDX7/90). 
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peat  on  Hornsea  foreshore:  ‘The  care  that  has  been  taken  in  putting  the  numerous 
pieces  together  is  characteristic  of  Messrs.  Morfitt,  and  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to 
them’  (Sheppard,  1898).  This  contrasts  markedly  with  the  tone  of  Sheppard’s  remarks 
about  the  Morfitts  during  the  1920s  when  the  “Holderness  harpoon  controversy”  was 
at  its  height. 

The  reason  for  the  breakdown  in  the  relationship  between  Sheppard  and  the  Morfitts 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  caused  by  their  mutual  suspicion  as  rival  collectors. 
Some  sort  of  altercation  is  certainly  referred  to  in  a  letter  from  Canon  Greenwell  to 
William  Morfitt  (Humberside  County  Archive  Office:  DDX/7/40,  30.  12.  1903): 

‘Mr.  Jeff  told  me  in  a  letter  received  a  few  days  ago,  that  you  had  tackled  Sheppard  and  given 

it  him  hot.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  applied  the  stick  to  his  back,  which  I  hope  still 

smarts  under  it!’ 

This  might  be  no  more  than  a  metaphorical  allusion  but  from  what  one  knows  of  old 
William  Morfitt’s  character,  the  meeting  probably  had  painful  consequences  for 
Sheppard! 

The  breakdown  in  the  relationship  between  Sheppard  and  the  Morfitts  must  have 
taken  place  towards  the  end  of  1903.  William  and  Charlotte  made  donations  to  the 
Hull  Municipal  Museum  collections  that  September  (Sheppard  1903,  21,  22)  and 
Canon  Greenwell’s  letter  was  written  at  the  end  of  December.  We  know  that  the 
Hornsea  stater  was  found  in  1904  (Benson  1914,  5)  and  the  one  from  Atwick  at  about 
the  same  time  (Sheppard  1905,  12).  Memories  of  the  disagreement  must  still  have 
been  relatively  fresh  when  Sheppard  came  to  write  his  brief  report  about  the  new 
accession  to  the  Municipal  Museum’s  numismatic  collections.  This  would  explain  the 
niggardly  reference  to  the  other  Iron  Age  coin  ‘found  near  Hornsea’  in  Sheppard’s  1905 
article.  Sheppard  made  another  snide  reference  to  the  Morfitts  as  editor  of  the  The 
Naturalist.  Responding  to  a  press  report  of  the  incredible  discovery  of  a  mammoth’s 
foot  (in  fact  just  a  stone)  in  the  cliffs  along  the  Holderness  coast,  he  wrote  ‘Need  we 
add  that  it  was  found  near  Hornsea’  (1.  12.  1905,  379).  This  suggests  that  ‘near 
Hornsea’  is  Sheppard’s  code  for  the  Morfitts  at  Atwick. 

It  would  appear  that  Sheppard  deliberately  ignored  the  family  because  of  his 
argument  with  William  Morfitt.  With  such  an  obvious  flair  for  publicity  Sheppard  had 
an  enormous  advantage  over  rival  collectors  and  those  who  disagreed  with  his  views. 
Indeed  Sheppard  said  that  ‘judicious  articles  to  the  newspapers  will  enable  the  Curator 
to  get  before  the  public  mind  what  he  really  wants’  (Brighton  Herald.  15.  7.  1911);  and 
one  journalist  during  the  Second  World  War  (Hull  Daily  Mail.  27.  1.  1940)  even 
compared  Sheppard  jokingly  with  Dr.  Goebbels!  Of  course  it  would  be  wrong  to  read 
too  much  into  such  remarks,  most  of  which  Sheppard  personally  encouraged  as  part  of 
his  policy  of  publicizing  and  promoting  both  himself  and  Hull  Museums.  Nevertheless 
it  is  clear  that  William  Morfitt  felt  that  his  work  on  the  Holderness  coast  was  being 
slighted;  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Charlotte,  William  wrote  ‘I  will  not  be  drown  out’ 
(Humberside  County  Archive  Office:  DDX/7/85,  6.  9.  1908). 

It  is  possible  to  detect  the  same  animosity  towards  the  family  in  Sheppard’s  accounts 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Anglian  cemetery  at  Hornsea  in  1913.  Living  in  the  area  the 
Morfitts  were  quickly  on  the  site  of  the  new  ‘Hydro’,  an  ambitious  hotel  development 
with  bathing  facilities  being  built  not  far  from  the  spot  where  William  Morfitt  had 
found  what  was  probably  an  Iron  Age  chariot  burial  (Sitch  1991).  A  letter  from  Canon 
Greenwell  to  William  Morfitt  reveals  that  the  developer,  John  Wilson,  refused 
permission  to  excavate  (Humberside  County  Archive  Office:  DDX/7/42,  4.4.  1913). 
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Sheppard,  however,  thanks  to  a  characteristically  audacious  and  cunning  ploy, 
persuaded  Wilson  that  he  was  interested  in  hydros  and  was  eventually  allowed  to 
recover  thirteen  skeletons  and  accompanying  grave  goods  (1919).  Sheppard’s 
comments  about  the  finds  are  revealing: 

‘Together  with  my  assistant  I  visited  Hornsea  and  found  that  a  number  of  human  bones  had 
been  excavated  and  that  various  small  beads,  and  one  or  two  brooches  had  been  found,  and 
had  been  divided  among  the  workmen  and  others  interested  [my  italics].  With  one  or  two 
important  exceptions  it  was  possible  to  secure  the  various  specimens’  (1913,  258). 

and, 

...  although  one  or  two  objects  had  disappeared  before  we  arrived,  I  fancy  the  remainder 
found  a  fit  and  proper  home,  as  we  excavated  most  of  the  skeletons’  (1919,  317). 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  Anglian  remains  recovered  by  the  Morfitts  at 
Hornsea  together  with  the  vast  bulk  of  their  collection  were  bequeathed  by  Beaumont 
Morfitt  in  1929  to  the  Hornsea  Urban  District  Council,  which,  unable  to  display  the 
collection,  offered  it  to  the  Yorkshire  Museum  in  the  early  1950s. 

Sheppard  can  have  felt  little  obligation,  not  to  say  a  strong  disinclination,  to  give  any 
publicity  to  the  Morfitts  and  their  archaeological  discoveries.  Indeed  he  appears  to  rub 
salt  into  the  wound  by  suggesting  that  the  Atwick  stater  was  not  so  fine  as  the  one 
from  Hornsea  in  the  Municipal  Museum  and  that  the  Anglian  grave  goods  collected  by 
the  Hydro  workmen  and  ‘others  interested’  (i.e.  the  Morfitts)  had  not  found  a  proper 
home.  He  certainly  lost  little  opportunity  to  rubbish  the  family’s  discoveries  in  print 
(Sheppard  1923,  1930,  1932;  The  Naturalist  1.  12.  1905,  379;  Man  31,  1923,49;  1924,  64). 
Such  adverse  criticism  was  not  always  unmerited  it  must  be  admitted,  but  the  Morfitts 
undoubtedly  had  a  sincere  interest  in  archaeology  even  if  their  standards  of  recording 
left  much  to  be  desired. 

Whatever  his  motive  Sheppard’s  vague  remarks  about  the  general  similarity  between 
the  Morfitts’  coin  and  the  example  donated  to  the  Hull  Municipal  Museum  were 
misinterpreted  by  Allen  (1961;  1963)  and  Philip  Whitting  (1969,  68).  The  latter 
realised  that  ‘Beamont  Morpeth’  who  bequeathed  an  unprovenanced  Iron  Age  gold 
coin  to  the  British  Museum,  was  none  other  than  Beaumont  Morfitt,  although 
Whitting  mistakenly  thought  that  this  coin  had  been  found  in  1949,  twenty  years  after 
Beaumont’s  death.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  coin  (British  Museum  Accession 
Number  1949-4-6-1)  once  belonged  to  the  Morfitt  family,  because  it  was  presented  by 
Mr.  W.  Arnold  Middlebrook,  one  of  the  executors  of  Beaumont’s  estate,  a  long-time 
friend  of  the  family  and  defender  of  the  Morfitts’  posthumous  reputation  (see,  for 
instance,  his  letter  refuting  Sheppard’s  attack  on  the  Holderness  harpoons  in  the  Hull 
Daily  Mail  on  23.  4.  1930).  Horace  B.  Browne’s  The  History  of  East  Yorkshire  (1912,  24) 
confirms  that  it  was  old  William  Morfitt  who  found  the  stater.  Additional  gloss  was 
provided  in  Fred  ‘Monty’  Banks’  lecture  to  the  Yorkshire  Numismatic  Society  in  Hull  in 
June  1969.  Although  Banks  did  not  mention  the  family  by  name,  his  reference  to  a 
‘bone  harpoon  head,  of  primaeval  origin  ...  at  the  time  of  finding  unique’  but  whose 
‘authenticity  was  in  dispute’  is  clear  enough.  Banks  continued:  ‘The  finder  of  this  piece 
also  had  a  small  cabinet  of  pre-Roman  and  Roman  coins  which  he  had  picked  up  from 
the  beaches  in  the  area  and  a  gold  stater  from  his  collection  is  now  in  the  national 
collection.  These  finds  were  made  just  after  the  turn  of  the  century’  (1970,  24). 

Whitting  knew  Banks  personally  because  of  their  involvement  with  the  Yorkshire 
Numismatic  Society,  but  this  did  not  prevent  further  confusion  creeping  into  the 
associated  literature.  Whitting  was  faced  with  an  apparent  contradiction:  the  coin  in 
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the  British  Museum  which  he  believed  came  from  Atwick  had  a  horse  facing  right, 
whereas  the  coin  from  Atwick  listed  in  Allen’s  corpus  had  a  horse  facing  left  on  its 
reverse  (Allen,  1963,  no.  223).  Whitting  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  two  were 
completely  different,  but  Allen’s  description  of  the  Atwick  stater  appears  to  have  been 
based  on  Sheppard’s  throw-away  remark  that  the  Atwick  and  Hornsea  coins  were 
‘somewhat  similar’.  Thus  the  reverse  detail  of  the  Hornsea  coin  in  the  Municipal 
Museum  collections  was  transferred  by  Allen  to  the  coin  from  Atwick.  Sheppard 
probably  intended  to  say  that  the  coins  were  similar  to  the  extent  that  they  both  had  a 
horse  on  the  reverse,  not  that  the  horses  both  faced  the  same  way!  Had  any  of  the 
numismatists  seen  Browne’s  book  with  its  photograph  of  the  Atwick  stater  this 
misunderstanding  might  not  have  arisen. 

Sadly  the  Morfitts  did  not  publish  the  Atwick  coin  and  it  was  only  referred  to  in 
passing  by  Thomas  Sheppard,  who  had  recently  quarrelled  with  the  family.  It  was  some 
ten  years  later  that  the  findspot  appeared  in  print  as  Atwick  (Browne  1912,  24;  Benson 
1914,  5),  though  no-one  appears  to  have  noticed  Browne’s  photograph.  Allen  initially 
associated  the  Atwick  stater  with  the  Morfitts  (1961,  182);  Banks  and  Whitting 
realised  that  it  was  none  other  than  the  unprovenanced  coin  in  the  British  Museum 
collections  presented  by  Beaumont  ‘Morpeth’.  Having  successfully  established  a 
provenance  for  Allen’s  coin  no.  10,  Whitting  was  misled  by  Allen’s  description  of  coin 
no.  223,  itself  the  result  of  misinterpreting  Sheppard’s  vague  comments  about  the 
Atwick  stater.  Believing  that  this  had  a  different  reverse  to  the  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum,  Whitting  concluded  that  they  were  two  separate  finds.  He  also  failed  to 
appreciate  that  the  Atwick  stater  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  W.  Arnold 
Middlebrook  twenty  years  after  Beaumont  Morfitt  had  made  his  bequest,  and  almost 
fifty  years  after  it  was  found. 

The  confusion  surrounding  the  Iron  Age  gold  coin  from  Atwick  stems  directly  from 
the  Morfitts’  failure  to  publish  a  report  of  their  discovery.  Sheppard’s  reluctance  to 
publicize  the  Morfitts  and  the  misunderstandings  of  later  writers  resulted  in  the 
separation  of  the  coin  from  its  documentation  and  the  creation  of  two  entries  for  the 
same  specimen  in  Allen’s  corpus  and  a  bogus  record  in  Whitting’s  gazeteer.  Of  course 
one  should  not  be  over-critical  of  Allen  who  admitted  freely  there  might  be  minor 
discrepancies  in  his  data  base  (1961,  97).  Detailed  information  about  the  Atwick  stater 
has  had  to  be  teased  slowly  from  numismatic  and  local  history  sources.  In  conclusion, 
this  article  has  tried  to  show  that  Allen’s  coin  no.  10  is  William  Morfitt’s  coin  from 
Atwick  and  that,  therefore,  Allen  no.  223  is  redundant.  Such  slight  emendations  to  the 
archaeological  record  are  of  particular  relevance  to  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  Iron 
Age  coins  in  North  Humberside  (May,  1992).  Yet  the  coin  is  perhaps  more  important 
for  what  it  tells  us  about  the  relationship  between  Tom  Sheppard  and  the  Morfitt 
family.  Indeed  only  now  can  the  full  significance  of  apparently  innocent  remarks  be 
appreciated.  It  is  a  sad  comment  on  human  nature  that  with  their  common  desire  to 
promote  archaeology  the  two  protagonists  wasted  so  much  effort  competing  rather 
than  complementing  each  other.  Hopefully  this  brief  survey  of  the  changing 
relationship  between  Thomas  Sheppard  and  the  Morfitt  family  will  lead  to  a  more 
detailed  assessment  of  the  Morfitts’  work  on  the  Holderness  coast.  Sixty  years  after 
Beaumont  Morfitt’s  death  this  assessment  is  long  overdue. 
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Appendix 


1.  Coritanian/ Corieltauvian  gold  stater  from  Atwick 
Obverse:  Debased  headband  of  Apollo 

Reverse:  Horse  facing  right 

Illustration:  Photograph  in  Browne  (1912,  24;  see  plate  1) 

Diameter:  Approx.  15mm 

Weight:  85.6  grains 


THOMAS  SHEPPARD,  THE  MORFITTS  OF  ATWICK  AND  AELEN  COIN  NUMBER  223 
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Date  of  discovery:  1903  or  1904 

Finder:  Mr.  William  Morfitt  (Browne  1912,  24) 

Findspot:  Atwick  (ibid.;  Benson  1914,  5) 

Present  location:  British  Museum  (Accession  number  1949-6-4-1) 


This  coin  was  part  of  the  Morfitt  Collection  displayed  at  Charlotte’s  Cottage  in  Atwick.  When 
the  last  member  of  the  family,  Beaumont  Morfitt,  died  in  1929  the  collection  was  bequeathed  to 
Hornsea  Urban  District  Council.  The  gold  stater  was  presented  by  William  Arnold  Middlebrook 
(as  the  bequest  of  Beaumont  Morfitt)  to  the  British  Museum  in  1949. 


2.  Coritanian/ Corieltauvian  gold  stater  from  Hornsea 


Obverse: 

Reverse: 

Illustration: 

Diameter: 

Weight: 


Debased  headband  of  Apollo 
Horse  facing  left 

Line  drawing  in  Sheppard  (1905,  12); 
photograph  of  cast  in  Allen  (1963)  (no.218). 
Approx.  17mm 
unknown 


Date  of  discovery: 
Finder: 

Findspot: 

Present  location: 


1904  (Benson  1914,  5) 

Mr.  W.  Bearman  (Sheppard  1905,  12) 
Hornsea 

unknown  (see  below) 


This  stater  was  part  of  the  numismatic  collections  at  Hull’s  Municipal  Museum  from  1905  until 
the  Second  World  War.  It  was  untraceable  in  1961  and  is  believed  to  have  been  lost  when  the 
Municipal  Museum  was  destroyed  by  German  bombing  in  June  1943. 
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HEAD-POTS:  A  NORTPI  AFRICAN  TRADITION  IN  ROMAN  YORK 


by  Vivien  G.  Swan  and  Jason  Monaghan 


l 


Vessels  decorated  with  human  facial  features  constitute  a  well-known,  if  rare,  class  of 
pottery  in  Roman  Britain.  Three  discrete  groups  have  been  distinguished  (Braithwaite 
1984):-  A.  face-pots,  comprising  jars  of  ordinary  profile  on  to  which  stylised  facial 
features  have  been  applied,  usually  of  late  first  or  early  second-century  date:  B.  face- 
neck  flagons  or  jars,  in  which  the  neck  or  shoulder  of  the  vessel  is  surmounted  by  a 
small,  often  moulded  face,  sometimes  complete  with  head-dress  (late-third  to  fourth- 
century),  and  C.,  the  least  common  variety,  comprising  head-pots  or  head-vases,  in 
which  the  whole  vessel  below  the  rim  is  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  head  and  neck,  with 
naturalistic  facial  features  and  hair.  It  is  examples  of  this  last  group  which  form  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 

The  existence  in  York  of  a  number  of  complete  head-vases  has  long  been  known. 
One  specimen  appeared  in  Thomas  May’s  catalogue  of  ‘Roman  pottery  in  the 
Yorkshire  Museum,  York  (1911,  34,  pi.  Xllla)  and  several  others  were  subsequently 
described  and  illustrated  by  Collinge  (1937,  5,  pis.  II-IV).  It  was  not  until  1984, 
however,  that  such  head-pots  were  identified  and  described  by  Gillian  Braithwaite  as 
part  of  a  distinctive  and  homogeneous  group,  which  she  considered  had  probably  been 
made  in  York  or  its  vicinity  (Braithwaite  1984,  1 15-9).  She  further  suggested  that  these 
vessels  ought  to  date  to  the  late-third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  that  the  head-vase 
tradition  was  likely  to  have  been  introduced  from  North  Africa.  Following  Braithwaite’s 
paper,  several  additional  fragments  of  similar  material  have  been  published  from 
excavations  by  York  Archaeological  Trust  and  others,  and  more  have  recognised  by  the 
second  author  in  the  course  of  a  project  on  Roman  pottery  in  York;1 2  this  has  brought 

1.  This  article  comprises  two  separate  pieces  of  work;  the  discussion,  mainly  by  VGS,  originated  as  an 
appendix  to  a  paper  on  early  third  century  pottery  made  in  York  (Swan  1992  and  forthcoming).  As  that 
work  was  based  on  published  material  only,  the  need  remained  for  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  fabrics 
and  for  an  up-to-date  catalogue  of  all  unpublished  vessels  in  their  archaeological  contexts;  this  has  now 
been  undertaken  by  the  second  author,  JM,  of  York  Archaeological  Trust,  with  full  funding  from  English 
Heritage  (HBMC).  Thanks  are  due  to  E.  Hartley  for  access  to  the  collections  of  the  Yorkshire  Museum, 
to  the  York  Archaeological  Trust  for  permission  to  publish  their  material,  to  John  Pickin  (Bowes 
Museum,  Barnard  Castle)  for  a  slide  of  the  Piercebridge  head-pot,  to  Tessa  Bunney  for  photographing 
the  unpublished  sherds  from  York,  and  to  Philip  Sinton  (RCHME)  for  help  with  graphics.  We  are  also 
grateful  to  D.  Bailey  (British  Museum),  L.  Hird  (Carlisle  Archaeol.  Unit),  A.  Fitzpatrick  (Wessex 
Archaeol.  Trust),  and  B.  Heywood  (York  Minster  Archaeol.  Office)  for  helpful  comments.  The 
illustrations  are  mostly  by  the  authors,  except  those  drawn  from  the  publications  of  others  (indicated  in 
the  text). 

2.  This  project,  sponsored  by  English  Heritage  (HBMCE),  is  being  undertaken  by  Jason  Monaghan  of  York 
Archaeological  Trust.  At  the  time  of  writing  (Sept  1992),  some  200,000  sherds  and  400  substantially 
intact  published  vessels  have  been  examined,  encompassing  material  from  all  the  sites  excavated  by  the 
York  Archaeological  Trust  up  to  the  end  of  1991,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Roman  pottery  in  the  Yorkshire 
Museum,  York. 
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the  total  to  35  vessels,  of  which  32  from  York  serves  to  re-emphasise  the  connection 
with  that  centre.  At  the  same  time,  a  study  by  the  first  author  of  the  affinities  and 
significance  of  a  range  of  unusual  types  of  pottery  vessels  made  in  York,  and  their 
relationship  to  the  pottery  of  northern  Britain  (Swan  1992  and  forthcoming),3  has 
enabled  these  head-vases  and  their  iconography  to  be  set  in  a  wider  historical  context 
within  the  Roman  Empire  as  a  whole. 

General  Technique  and  Fabric 

Virtually  all  the  York  head-pots  are  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a  human  head  and 
neck,  and  most  are  female.  They  were  wheel-thrown,  then  hand  sculpted,  and  finally 
finished  off  with  burnishing.  The  finest  examples  had  their  basic  facial  elements 
pushed  out  into  relief  or  sculpted  from  the  actual  body  of  the  vessel  and  then 
emphasised  and  detailed  by  incising.  In  other  cruder  examples  (e.g.  no.  14),  the 
medium  for  incising  the  facial  features  was  formed  by  luting  extra  clay  on  to  the 
already  thrown,  probably  leather-dry  pot.  In  the  course  of  kiln  firing,  this  added  clay 
did  not  always  bond  properly  with  the  surface  of  the  vase,  and  in  some  cases,  areas  of 
hair  tended  to  laminate  and  become  detached  from  the  body  of  vessel,  thus  revealing 
this  technique. 

The  fabric  of  the  head-pots  is  almost  always  orange,  and  akin  to  oxidised  Ebor  1 
ware,  -  that  is,  the  local  semi-coarse  fabric  used  for  cooking-vessels  and  other 
utilitarian  pottery  which  was  supplied  to,  and  often  manufactured  by,  the  legion  in 
York.  Ebor  1  is  slightly  sandy,  usually  containing  inclusions  of  quartz,  sandstone  and 
limestone.4  There  are,  however,  subtle  differences  between  the  typical  mass-produced 
Ebor  1  wares  and  the  colour  and  paste  of  the  head-pots.  When  examined 
microscopically,  the  fabric  of  the  head-pots  has  a  more  variable  appearance,  only 
approximating  to  Ebor  ware.  Though  the  moderate  sand  temper  typical  of  the  local 
clay  is  present,  other  minerals  occur  almost  randomly  from  vessel  to  vessel,  and,  as  a 
whole,  the  fabrics  of  the  head-vases  lack  the  homogeneity  of  the  bulk  of  the  other  Ebor 
ware  ceramic  products.  In  addition,  the  colour  of  the  fabric  is  more  pink  than  the 
standard  orange-red  Ebor  ware,  perhaps  deliberately  flesh  pink,  and  a  grey  core  is 
more  frequently  present.  In  the  absence  of  an  identical  fabric  for  both  ranges  of 
vessels,  it  seems  likely  that  the  makers  of  the  head-vases  were  not  the  same  as  those 
producing  the  ubiquitous  Ebor  kitchen  wares;  in  sum,  the  similarities  observable  in 
the  fabrics  of  both  ranges,  probably  result  merely  from  the  oxidation  of  clay  derived 
from  the  same  general  geological-beds.  However,  the  makers  of  the  head-vases  were 
evidently  using  slightly  different  methods  of  clay  preparation,  or  were  processing  their 
raw  materials  in  a  less  careful  or  less  systematic  manner. 

Detailed  Facial  Treatment 

Further  differences  between  Ebor  utilitarian  pottery  and  the  head-pots  are  apparent 
in  the  potting-techniques.  The  formation  of  some  of  the  head-vases  (e.g.  nos.  24 
and  25)  is  surprisingly  crude,  and  well  below  the  level  of  competence  exhibited  by  the 
Ebor  wares  from  the  contemporary  military  workshops;  it  is,  indeed,  markedly  inferior 


3.  This  work  has  been  undertaken  in  preparation  for  a  new  and  expanded  fourth  edition  of  the  late  John 
Gillam’s  f Types  of  Roman  Coarse  Pottery  Vessets  in  Northern  Britain’  (by  J.  N.  Dore  and  V.  G.  Swan).  Thanks 
are  due  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  The  Haverfield  Trust,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  for  grants  in  connection  with  the  updating  ofj.  P.  Gillam’s  card  index  of  published  pottery 
vessels. 

4.  Lor  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  fabrics  see  King  1974,  214  and  Perrin  1977,  101. 
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to  the  earlier  face-pots  which  were  made  alongside  Ebor  kitchen  wares  in  the  legionary 
officinae  of  the  late-first  and  early/mid  second  century.  This  general  lack  of  proficiency 
in  the  actual  potting  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  extraordinary  expertise  exhibited  in 
the  fine  and  detailed  portraiture  of  the  individual  heads.  It  may  be  that  the  York  head- 
pots  were  the  work  of  sculptors,  rather  than  of  craftsmen  who  were  primarily  potters. 
This  suggestion  tends  to  be  borne  out  by  the  treatment  of  various  facial  elements 
which  seems  sculptural  in  their  conception  and  execution.  A  U-shaped  or  horse  shoe¬ 
shaped  incision  for  the  iris  of  the  eye,  a  perforated  socket  for  the  pupil,  and  the 
frequent  use  of  a  double  line  to  delineate  the  upper  edge  of  the  eye  itself  (and 
sometimes  the  lower  edge  too)  are  all  conventions  found  hi  stone  and  bronze  portraits, 
mainly  of  the  late-second  to  fourth-century  (e.g.  Cmdsheider  1940,  pis.  70  and  77; 
Bonanno  1976,  pis.  289  and  294).  So  also  are  the  employment  of  fine  stabbed  incisions 
to  give  a  feathered  effect  to  the  eye-brows,  the  prominence  given  to  the  eye-balls,  the 
moulding  of  the  nose  and  eye-brows  in  a  continuous  ridge  (c.f.  a  female  portrait  of 
c.200  in  Goldsheider  1940,  pi.  77),  and  the  inclusion  of  an  almond-shaped  ‘dimple’ 
immediately  above  the  upper  lip,  and  sometimes  also  below  the  lip  and  between  the 
eyebrows.  That  there  were  sculptors  working  in  York,  at  approximately  the  same 
period  as  the  makers  of  the  head-vases,  can  be  deduced  from  the  evidence  of 
tombstones,  several  of  which  show  female  hair-styles  generally  similar  to  those  of  the 
head-pots,  albeit  on  a  much  smaller  scale  and  in  much  less  detail  (e.g.  RCHM  1962, 
pi.  50,  no.  71  (Aelia  Aeliana);  pi.  55,  no.  82  (Julia  Velva)  and  possibly  pi.  49,  no.  62, 
pi.  55,  no.  84  and  pi.  56,  no.  1 12;  also  pi.  58,  no.  1 13  (a  slightly  later  head).  For  some 
head-pots,  a  large  number  of  individual  elements  of  detail  occur  repetitively  as  a  group 
(e.g.  nos.  9-10,  and  7  and  19),  while  for  others,  varying  combinations  of  facial  features 
appear  to  have  been  selected  quite  randomly,  with  no  obvious  repetitive  groupings. 
This  is  rather  what  might  be  expected  of  one  or  more  sculptors  accustomed  ringing  the 
changes  with  a  wide  stock  of  stylistic  components,  rather  than  several  potters  slavishly 
attuned  to  the  mass  production  of  a  standard  functional  vessel.  Head-pots  are,  indeed, 
relatively  rare  in  York  (evidenced  by  only  1  per  3000  sherds)5,  and  this  in  itself  tends  to 
suggest  that,  far  from  being  mass-produced  alongside  the  regular  Ebor  ceramic 
repertoire,  each  was  probably  a  ‘one  ofF,  fashioned  in  response  to  an  individual 
commission. 

Dating  and  affinities  of  head-pots  within  the  Roman  Empire 

Because  of  the  paucity  of  dating  evidence  then  available  from  York  itself, 
Braithwaite’s  (1984,  1 17)  attribution  of  the  York  head-pots  to  the  late  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  was  based  largely  on  the  published  chronology  of  a  group  of  well-known  and 
generally  (but  not  precisely)  analogous  head  vases  from  Tunisia,  some  of  which  were 
made  in  African  red  slip  ware  or  closely  allied  fabrics.  These  included  the  products  of 
the  workshop  of  a  manufacturer  named  Navigius,  and  pots  from  contemporary 
officinae  working  in  similar  traditions,  which  have  been  assigned,  mostly  on  art- 
historical  grounds,  to  the  late  third  and  fourth  century  (Salomonson  1969,  88-95).  Such 
vessels  evidently  had  a  relatively  wide  but  thin  distribution,  mainly  along  the 
mediterranean  littoral,  with  a  few  reaching  the  north-western  provinces  of  the  empire, 
though  excluding  Britannia.  Braithwaite  (1984,  115),  however,  also  pointed  out  that 
there  was  a  continuous  tradition  of  such  vessels  in  North  Africa,  ultimately  stemming 
from  Hellenistic  and  Etruscan  head-vases. 


5.  The  frequency  of  head-pots  is  comparable  to  that  of  lamps,  some  of  which  may  also  have  been  made  in 
the  vicinity,  and  which  exhibit  random  fabric  variations  of  a  generally  similar  character. 
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In  general  terms,  the  York  products  are  not  quite  like  the  head-pots  of  Navigius  and 
allied  potters.  The  former  were  made  on  a  wheel,  not  in  a  two-piece  mould,  which  was 
the  normal  technique  for  the  manufacture  of  head-vases  of  Mediterranean  origin.  In 
proportions,  they  are  much  more  squat,  lacking  the  very  tall  narrow  necks  of  many  of 
the  North  African  examples.  Moreover,  they  comprise  mainly  female  heads,  whereas 
the  Tunisian  pots  are  most  frequently  male.  It  seems  likely  that  the  output  of  Navigius 
and  his  contemporaries  represents  just  one  strand  among  many  regional  North  African 
head-vase  traditions.  Their  heads  are  better  known,  mainly  because  their  workshops 
made  other  fine  and  elaborate  relief-decorated  moulded  vessels  in  African  red  slip 
ware,  which  were  widely  traded.  Salomonson,  who  discussed  the  Navigius  range,  did,  in 
fact,  also  note  the  existence  of  Punic  and  neo-Punic  head-pots  (1968,  136-8,  fig.  47.3), 
and  cited  funerary  contexts  of  the  mid-first  century  AD  at  Raqqada,  in  Central  Tunisia 
and  at  Tipasa,  Algeria,  which  contained  male  and  female  head-vases  (e.g.  Baradez 
1957,  pi.  I,  tombe  (l)a).  Later  authorities  began  to  suggest  a  general  date  span  of 
second  to  third  century  for  North  African  head-pots  (e.g.  Horn  and  Ruger  1979,  642, 
taf.  142).  It  was,  however,  the  seminal  work  of  John  Hayes  that  enabled  the  pottery  of 
North  Africa  to  be  seen  in  its  wider  mediterranean  setting.  He  pointed  out  (1972,  412) 
that  the  products  of  the  Navigius  and  related  officinae  probably  imitated  Knidian 
ware,  -  grey  and  orange,  often  mould-made  vessels  (including  head-vases),  which  were 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Knidos,  Asia  Minor  and  widely  traded  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  Since  then,  more  detailed  studies  by  Donald  Bailey  of  Knidian  relief 
ware  vases  in  the  British  Museum  (Bailey  1973,  1  1-15;  1979)  have  suggested  a  probable 
production  span  from  the  late  first  to  the  early  third  century  AD,  with  head-lagynoi 
and  head-cups  apparently  beginning  at  least  by  the  first  half  of  the  second  century; 
that  in  consequence,  the  red  Tunisian  head-vases  of  Navigius  and  others,  which  copied 
the  Knidian  vessels  in  some  detail,  ought  to  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  third  century 
AD  rather  than  later.  This  revision,  in  turn,  has  implications  for  the  chronology  of 
related  York  head-pots,  effectively  pulling  back  their  dating  by  up  to  three-quarters  of 
a  century. 

Contexts  of  Head-pots  in  York 

Recently,  more  reliable  evidence  has  emerged  from  contexts  in  York  itself,  which 
tends  to  confirm  a  chronology  earlier  than  that  previously  suggested.  Virtually  all  the 
complete  head-pots  from  York  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  burials,  but  the  sole 
example  (no.  3)  from  an  excavated  grave  comes  from  the  Trentholme  Drive  Cemetery 
(Wenham  1968a).  It  was  found  with  a  triple-vase  in  white-slipped  Ebor  ware  (Gillam 
1968,  84,  fig.  33,  nos.  2267);  this  vessel-type  is  generally  considered  not  to  have  been 
produced  later  than  the  second  century,  and  the  fabric/slip  combination,  which  became 
uncommon  in  York  by  c. 200,  had  probably  ceased  to  be  manufactured  there  before  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  Indeed,  a  reconsideration  of  the  dating  of  the  Trentholme 
Drive  cemetery  material,  taking  into  account  the  now-accepted  earlier  start  for  Dales 
ware  and  Dales-type  jars  (Loughlin  1977;  Bidwell  1985,  177),  and  the  revised 
chronology  for  Black-burnished  ware  (BB1)  cooking-pots  of  the  third  century  (Bidwell, 
1985,  174-7;  Holbrook  and  Bidwell  1991,  95-6),  indicates  that  none  of  the  pots  in  the 
actual  grave-groups  need  have  been  deposited  later  than  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  An  assessment  of  the  dating  of  all  known  contexts  in  York  which  contain  a 
head-pot  or  head-pot  fragment  is  included  here  in  the  catalogue,  and  Table  1,  below, 
summarises  the  chronological  frequency  and  geographical  distribution  of  these  vessels 
in  and  around  the  fortress  and  colonia.6  From  this  information,  it  may  be  surmised 
that  the  first  securely  stratified  fragments  of  these  local  head-vases  were  probably 
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deposited  in  York  early  in  the  third  century. 

Stylistic  Dating  Criteria 

The  most  significant  factor  in  the  dating  of  the  York  head-pots  is,  however,  the 
portrayal  of  the  female  coiffure.  Fashions  in  hair-dressing  in  the  Roman  period 
changed  through  time,  generally  following  the  lead  of  prominent  members  of  the 
imperial  family.  It  was  the  regular  minting,  and  rapid  and  widespread  circulation  of 
new  coin  issues,  on  which  such  women  appeared  with  their  current  hair-styles  depicted 
in  some  detail  (Wessel  1949),  which  resulted  in  the  frequent  adoption  (and  decline)  of 
popular  vogues  in  hair-dressing  throughout  the  empire;  for  example,  on  coins  featuring 
Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Severus,  no  less  than  7  different  hair  arrangements  can  be 
distinguished  (Meischner  1964,  195).  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  emphasis  on  coiffure, 
that  stone  effigies  of  empresses  and  other  prominent  woman  were  sometimes 
fashioned  with  a  replaceable  separate  wig,  so  that  the  hair-style  could  be  regularly 
updated  (for  a  stone  wig  in  the  Getty  Collection,  see  Frel  1981,  fig.  75).  The  corollary 
of  this  is  that  female  portraits,  both  in  stone  and  in  other  materials,  can  often  be  dated 
surprisingly  closely. 

The  representations  of  the  hair  on  the  York  head-pots,  while  clearly  comprising 
stylised  and  simplified  versions  of  the  intricate  hair-creations  depicted  on  coins  and 
statues,  nevertheless  embody  several  clear  traits  that  together  may  be  used  as  dating 
criteria.  In  every  case,  the  coiffure  has  a  central  parting  and  the  hair  is  drawn  back 
over  the  ears  to  terminate  in  a  chignon  at  the  back  of  the  head.  In  four  out  of  the  five 
reasonably  complete  vessels,  the  hair  passes  close  to  the  cheeks  and  descends  to  well 
below  the  jaw-line  in  a  wig-like  style,  the  basic  shape  of  which  has  been  likened  to  that 
of  a  helmet  (Wessel,  1949  61-4;  cf.  Goldsheider  1940.  pi.  88).  Other  distinguishing 
features  vary  from  vessel  to  vessel.  On  a  head-vase  of  York  type  found  at  Piercebridge 
(Fig.  1,  no.  4),  the  front  of  the  hair  turns  back  less  abruptly  than  with  the  normal 
helmet-style,  but  still  covers  the  ears  in  a  series  of  gentle  horizontal  waves;  at  the  back 
of  the  head  these  give  way  to  three  ridged  zones  of  incised  lines,  arranged  in  herring¬ 
bone  fashion,  and  bordered  by  two  cross-hatched  bands.  The  whole  confection 
terminates  in  a  large  low  bun,  probably  coiled,  but  only  just  hinted  at  by  two  incised 
concentric  circles;  its  immediate  surrounds  are  left  plain,  as  if  the  potter-sculptor  were 
uncertain  what  else  to  add.  Raised  zones  of  herring-bone  slashing  of  a  similar 
character  are  evident  on  several  other  Ebor  head-pots  (e.g.  no.  23);  they  appear  to  be  a 
stylised  attempt  to  depict  the  pronounced  ridged  horizontal  waves  that  were  a  feature 
of  late-second  and  early  third-century  coiffure.  The  technique  is  similar  to  that 
employed  on  the  roughly  contemporary  hair-style  of  a  carved  wooden  head  (perhaps  a 

handle)  from  Llanio,  Dyfed  (Brewer  1986,  no.  56). 

On  all  the  York  female  head-vases  so  far  recorded,  the  back  of  the  hair  falls  into  two 
main  categories.  A  round  bun  with  one  or  more  coils  in  relatively  low  relief  is  most 
common  (nos.  1-4,  and  30).  On  at  least  two  sherds  (nos.  17-18)  there  is  a  raised  oval 
area,  decorated  with  short  lengths  of  lightly  combed  or  burnished  grouped  lines  set  at 

6.  In  table  1  and  in  the  Catalogue,  contexts  assigned  to  the  late  2nd/early  3rd  century  have  usually  been 
dated  by  only  a  few  second-century  sherds;  vessels  from  ‘third-century’  contexts  in  York  are  associated 
typically  with  items  such  as  Trier  colour-coated  vessels,  African-type  Ebor  ware  utilitarian  vessels,  Dales 
ware,  and  Knapton  ware.  For  contexts  assigned  to  later  than  c.  AD  220/225,  the  dating  is  based  on  the 
presence  of  funnel-necked  indented  beakers  from  the  Nene  Valley,  or  sherds  of  Black-burnished  ware 
(BB1)  decorated  with  obtuse  lattice.  Crambeck  products  and  calcite-gritted  wares  are  so  common  after 
C.  AD  280,  that  the  absence  of  either  in  a  deposit  has  been  taken  to  indicate  that  the  associated  pottery 
is  unlikely  to  be  as  late  as  the  fourth  century. 
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approximately  right  angles  to  one  another;  the  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  depict 
an  elongated  chignon  made  up  of  thick  loosely  plaited  tresses. 

The  only  period  when  these  elements  of  style  are  recorded  in  juxtaposition  is 
between  the  190s  and  the  early  220s  AD.  They  can  be  seen  in  the  variety  of  hair- 
arrangements  portrayed  on  the  coinage  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Severus  (193-217), 
Julia  Maesa,  her  sister  (218-225),  and  Maesa’s  daughter,  Julia  Soaemias  (218-222).  The 
widespread  vogue  for  such  fashions  is  reflected  in  contemporary  sculpture  (Hekler 
1912,  pi.  286-8;  Rosenbaum  1960,  70-72,  pis.  LIV-LVI;  Meischner  1964,  abb.  36-51),  on 
wall-paintings  (e.g.  on  the  Berlin  Tondo;  Birley  1988,  pi.  16  and  dust-jacket),  and  on 
incised  gems  (Ghedini  1984,  fig.  16).  So  elaborate  were  the  hair  confections  of  the 
Severan  era  that  it  seems  probable  that  many  were  actually  wigs. 

The  detailed  iconography  of  the  coin  portraits  of  this  period  has  been  analysed  by 
Hill  (1964)  and  Meischner  (1964,  1 1-29,  and  195,  females  only),  and  some  of  the  hair¬ 
styles  on  the  York  head-pots  can  be  compared  with  their  classifications.  Although  a 
shoulder-length  style  was  first  affected  by  Julia  Domna  in  c.195  (Meischner  1964,  type 
lb),  not  till  207  did  it  assume  its  characteristic  late  wig-  or  helmet-like  appearance  in 
combination  with  a  circular  coiled  bun;  the  latter  feature  was  large  at  first  (and 
occasionally  later),  but  in  the  following  year  (208)  was  depicted  quite  small  and  low 
(Meischner  1964,  types  4a  and  4b;  Hill  types  Li  var.  and  L  ii).  Similar  fashions  were 
also  favoured  by  Julia  Maesa.  This  full-bottomed  wig-like  coiffure  soon  attained 
general  popularity,  for  its  heyday  was  evidently  between  about  210  and  220;  it  declined 
rapidly  thereafter,  and  ceased  to  appear  on  coin  portraits  after  231  (Mamaea).  The 
coiffure  of  the  Piercebridge  head-vase,  which  lacks  the  true  helmet  hair-profile,  but  has 
a  bipartite  arrangement  (gentle  waves  at  the  fronticrimped  waves  at  the  back),  may  be 
best  paralleled  by  Meischner’s  (1964)  type  2,  a  style  exclusive  to  Julia  Domna,  but 
which,  however,  she  combined  with  an  elongated  loosely  plaited  chignon.  The  coin¬ 
evidence  for  this  bipartite  confection  is  undated,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  a  transitional 
type,  the  basic  outline  of  the  front  of  the  hair  being  apparently  mostly  early/mid 
Severan;  moreover,  the  elongated  braided  chignon  was,  on  the  whole,  gradually 
upstaged  by  the  circular  coiled  bun  towards  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  third 
century  AD.  In  sum,  though  several  minutiae  of  detail  are  absent  from  the  hair- 
arrangements  on  the  York  head-pots  (e.g.  Domna’s  side  queues),  nevertheless,  empire¬ 
wide  diagnostic  features  of  style  are  sufficiently  recognisable  to  pin  down  their  date 
span  as  probably  lying  within  the  period  c.  205-225. 

York  Head-pots  in  their  Historical  Context 

The  early  third  century  was  a  period  when  garrison  of  York  was  probably  more 
cosmopolitan  in  its  make-up  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  history.  Recruitment  of 
legionaries  from  within  the  province  of  Britannia  had  been  the  norm  since  the  early 
second  century.  However,  following  their  participation  in  the  civil  war  and  after  the 
battle  o i  Lugudunum  in  197,  the  depleted  British  legions  had  returned  to  their  bases, 
probably  with  their  numbers  augmented  by  soldiers  drafted  in  from  other  more  distant 
regions.  In  c.  208,  moreover,  in  response  to  continuing  troubles  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Britain,  the  emperor  Severus  arrived  in  York  with  a  substantial  military 
contingent  from  outside  the  province  in  order  to  mount  a  expedition.  Swan  has  shown 
elsewhere  (1992  and  forthcoming),  that  soldier-potters  (presumably  immunes)  from 
North  Africa  were  almost  certainly  among  those  reinforcements,  who  had  been 
brought  to  Britain  from  Legio  III  Augusta  at  Lambaesis  to  take  part  in  Severus’ 
campaigns,  and  were  subsequently  drafted  into  the  three  British  legions,  including 
Legio  VI  Victrix  at  Eburacum.  Such  potters  manufactured  Ebor  ware  cooking-vessels  of 
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North  African  form  in  the  military  workshops  at  York.  It  therefore  seems  most  likely, 
that  the  makers  of  the  head-pots  with  North  African  affinities,  whether  sculptors  or 
specialists  in  other  crafts,  had  arrived  in  York  by  similar  mechanisms;  that  is,  they 
were  probably  North  African  legionaries  transferred  from  III  Augusta.  It  would  be 
difficult  otherwise  to  explain  their  presence  in  York  as  civilians  so  far  from  their 
homeland. 

Who  were  the  head-pots  intended  to  represent  and  what  were  their  function?  Were 
they  idealised  portraits  of  the  owners  of  the  pots  or  their  women-folk?  Or  were  they 
depictions  of  deities  or  popular  contemporary  personages?  Of  all  the  imperial  ladies  of 
this  period,  Julia  Domna  was  the  best  known  and  most  frequently  portrayed.  Her  hair- 
creations  would  have  been  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  York,  both  from  the  new 
coinage  arriving  regularly  in  the  military  pay-chests,  and  presumably  from  her  sculpted 
effigies,  of  which  there  were  many  in  North  Africa  (Birley  1988,  149ff)  and  probably  a 
number  in  Britain.7  Moreover,  York  legionaries  and  others  might  even  have  seen  her 
at  first  hand,  for  Julia  Domna  is  known  to  have  accompanied  the  emperor  Severus 
during  his  stay  in  Britain  (Dio  76.  16.  5).  Severus,  ever  eager  to  promote  his  family  and 
imperial  dynasty,  linked  Julia’s  first  coin  portraits  (of  194)  with  Venus  Genetrix  (Hill 
1964,  no.  99)  and  Venus  Victrix  (Hill  no.  1 14);  she  was  subsequently  honoured  with  the 
title  Mater  Castrorum  on  several  occasions  (e.g.  Hill  1964,  nos.  316ff,  1022ff),  and  was 
later  styled  Vesta ,  Mater  Senatus  and  Mater  Patriae,  typifying  Roman  virtues.  During  the 
course  of  her  life,  she  became  associated  or  equated  with  numerous  other  attributes 
and  deities  (Mattingly  and  Sydenham  1936,  73-4,  89),  among  them  Juno,  Minerva, 
Geres,  Cybele,  Isis,  Victoria,  Fortuna,  Concordia,  Diana,  and  possibly  Dea  Caelestis 
(the  Punic  goddess  Tanit);  she  even  attained  a  near  divine  status  in  her  own  right 
(Ghedini  1984,  121-184).  It  is  thus  not  improbable,  that  the  Ebor  ware  female  head- 
vases  were  intended  to  be  representations  of  Julia  Domna  herself,  or  of  the  deities  with 
whom  she  had  become  virtually  synonymous.  Hair-style  apart,  the  facial  details  on 
several  vessels  would  not  be  incompatible  with  her  physical  appearance  (e.g.  the 
aquiline  nose,  huge  rather  prominent  eyes  and  wide-arched  brows),  for  she  was  Syrian 
in  origin.  Her  marked  popularity,  and  association  with  the  army  throughout  the 
empire,  attested  in  Britain  on  dedications  at  a  number  of  sites  in  the  military  north,8 
and,  in  addition,  her  particular  links  with  deities  which  had  a  strong  appeal  with 
soldiers,  both  add  to  the  attraction  of  this  hypothesis. 

Only  one  of  the  York  head-pots  (no.  6)  appears  to  be  male.  He  is  characterised  by  an 
aquiline  nose,  bulbous  eyes  and  a  proportionately  thick  neck;  above  the  brow  are  two 
rows  of  tight  curls,  and  in  front  of  each  ear  is  a  long  ringlet-like  wisp  of  hair.  The 
absence  of  a  beard  suggests  a  youth.  Setting  aside  the  stylistic  conventions,  the 
iconography  of  the  short  curly  fore-locks,  long  thin  curly  whiskers  extending  to  the 
jowl,  and  coarse  facial  features  can  be  closely  paralleled  on  sculptured  depictions  of  the 
young  Caracalla,  (e.g.  on  the  Arch  of  Severus  at  Lepcis  Magna  and  elsewhere 
(Bonanno  1976,  pis.  283,  287,  295  and  317;:  Birley  1988,  pis  16-17;  Heckler  1912, 
pis.  271a  and  272),  and  on  his  early  coins.  As  Hill  has  pointed  out  (1964,  8,  fig.  13),  the 


7.  The  Newcastle  and  Carvoran  dedications  honouring  Julia  Domna  may  both  have  been  surmounted  with 
her  statue  (Daniels  and  Harbottle  1980,  1\\RIB  1791:  but  for  an  alternative  interpretation  of  the  latter 
see  Stephens  1984) 

8.  Examples  occur  at  Netherby  and  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  ( RIB  976;  Daniels  and  Harbottle  1980), 
Ribchester  and  Risingham  (Domna  jointly  with  Caracalla;  RIB  590,  RIB  1235),  at  Carvoran  (Domna  by 
implication;  RIB  1791),  and  probably  at  Silchester  (RIB  590,  976,  1235,  1791  and  68).  For  several  similar 
contemporary,  but  incomplete,  dedications  to  Caracalla,  which  may  have  originally  mentioned  Julia 
Domna  as  well,  seejarrett  and  Mann  1970,  201,  n.179.  The  Silchester  inscription  (RIB  68),  more  likely 
to  Domna  than  to  Mammaea,  refers  to  her  as  mother  of  the  senate  and  of  the  army. 
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length  of  his  side  whiskers,  which  began  to  be  shown  in  205,  had  reached  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  in  coin-portraits  of  209;  thereafter  he  sported  a  beard.9  Other  youths  of  the 
early  third  century,  such  as  Geta,  adopted  similar  hair  fashions,  so  it  would  be  unwise 
to  insist  on  such  a  precise  attribution,  however  attractive  the  hypothesis  it  might  be. 
Even  so,  the  general  currency  of  this  hair-style  does  provide  some  corroboration  for 
the  probable  chronology  of  the  female  head-pots,  and  the  indications  that  crown  of  the 
head  was  formerly  surmounted  by  some  sort  of  head-dress,  suggests  a  person  of  very 
considerable  standing.10 

Distribution  and  Function  of  York  Head-pots 

The  distribution  of  the  head-pots  in  York  (Table  1)  provides  some  clues  as  to  their 
probable  usage.  Although  several  of  the  complete  examples  seem  to  have  been  found 
with  burials,  the  wide  distribution  of  sherds  both  inside  and  outside  the  fortress  and 
colonia  (save  for  the  area  adjacent  to  the  NW  axial  road),  suggests  that  the  function  of 
these  head-vases  was  not  solely  funerary.  Most  fragments  come  from  the  civilian  areas 
of  York,  the  strongest  axis  of  distribution  occurring  along  the  SW  road  outside  the 
colonia.  Though  this  was  an  area  where  there  were  substantial  burial  grounds  from  the 
mid/late  second-century  onwards  (e.g.  Blossom  Street  and  the  Mount;  RCHME  1962, 
92-107),  it  also  seems  to  have  been  a  favoured  location  for  the  tipping  of  garbage  from 
the  colonia.  The  majority  of  sherds  from  this  zone  have  come  from  secondary  rubbish 
deposits;  either  they  derive  from  disturbed  graves  and  related  ritual  activity,  or  they 
comprise  re-deposited  waste  from  the  town.  It  is  interesting  that  the  extensive  and 
partly  contemporary  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  York  railway  station  (RCHM  1962, 
76-92)  have  yielded  no  head-pots.  The  presence  of  a  number  of  fragments  of  head- 
vases  from  within  the  legionary  fortress  and  its  extra-mural  zone,  areas  where  third- 
century  burials  are  absent,  suggests  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  these  vessels  may 
have  had  a  ritual  rather  than  a  funerary  function,  perhaps  placed  in  household  or  other 
shrines,  or,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  smaller  examples,  used  to  hold  libations.  That 
they  were  included  as  accessory  vessels  in  a  small  number  of  graves  may  merely 
indicate  that  they  were  treasured  possessions  of  the  deceased,  rather  than  part  of  some 
more  specific  funerary  rite. 

York  Head-pots  in  Northern  Britain 

The  occurrence  of  head-pots  on  two  military  sites  outside  York,  Chester-le-Street 
and  Piercebridge,  seems  best  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  presence  of  men  in  the  Sixth 
Legion,  who  had  brought  them  in  their  baggage.  Such  exotic  ‘one-off  commissions  are 
unlikely  to  have  been  traded.  The  context  of  the  Chester-le-Street  vessel  (no.  5)  is  not 
known,  but  building  renovations  by  a  cavalry  regiment  were  clearly  taking  place  on 
this  fort  under  Caracalla  in  AD  216  (RIB  1049)  century,  and  men  from  Legio  VI  Victrix 
could  well  have  been  involved  in  the  supervision  of  this  work. 

The  very  fine,  almost  intact  female  head-jar  from  Piercebridge  (no.  4),  was  found  in 
the  1976  excavation  of  a  secondary  ditch  of  the  fort,  which  had  apparently  been  newly 
dug  in  the  mid-fourth  century. 11  It  was  stratified  in  the  centre  of  the  ditch,  above  the 

9.  A  portrait  of  Caracalla  with  a  slight  beard,  and  therefore  probably  a  year  or  two  later,  shows  many  of  the 
same  details  as  occur  on  the  York  head-vase  (Zanker  1983,  Taf.  3  and  4). 

10.  Lor  laureate  coin  portraits  of  Caracalla,  see  Mattingly  and  Sydenham  1936,  Caracalla  no.  683,  and  pi.  12, 

1  1.  V.S.  is  grateful  to  Louise  Hird  for  information  on  the  Piercebridge  pottery;  for  details  of  the  contexts 
and  associations  which  follow,  V.S.  wishes  to  thank  Andrew  Litzpatrick,  who  is  preparing  for  publication 
the  results  of  the  late  Peter  Scott’s  excavations  at  Piercebridge. 
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primary  fill,  among  material,  including  human  and  animal  bones,  which  seems  to 
have  been  dumped  there  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  fourth-century,  but  which  also 
included  a  number  of  pots  of  early  to  mid  third-century  type.  Since  most  York  head- 
vases  found  complete  appear  to  derive  from  burials  and  since  such  vessels  must  have 
been  highly  prized,  it  seem  implausible  that  a  nearly  intact  example  should  have  been 
deliberately  thrown  into  the  ditch  when  it  was  still  in  use  or  still  fulfiling  its  original 
function.  A  more  reasonable  explanation  might  be  that  it  had  been  disturbed  (together 
with  the  human  bones)  from  an  earlier  burial,  or  some  other  ritual  context.  The  ditch 
lies  near  a  possible  temple,  in  use  in  c.  200-250,  and  a  stone  figurine,  perhaps  of  Venus, 
was  found  in  one  of  the  fort  ditches  quite  close  by.  A  sherd  from  another  Ebor  ware 
head-pot  occurred  in  a  mid-  to  late  fourth-century  deposit  in  one  of  the  adjacent  fort 
ditches  (no.  13).  Substantial  quantities  of  late  second-  and  early  third-century  pottery, 
excavated  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  suggests  intensive  occupation  at  that  date, 
possibly  relating  to  a  fort.  There  is,  moreover,  numismatic  and  epigraphic  evidence  for 
military  activity  at  Piercebridge  early  in  the  third  century.  John  Casey  (1989,  41-2)  has 
suggested  that  the  very  substantial  number  of  high  value  silver  coins  of  the  Severan 
period  from  a  votive  deposit  recovered  from  the  bed  of  the  Tees  at  Piercebridge,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  evidence  from  the  site,  probably  reflects  a 
legionary  presence  there  at  this  period.  An  inscription  comprising  a  dedication  to  the 
eastern  deity  Dolichenus,  which  has  been  dated  to  c.  21 7,  or  a  few  years  earlier,  records 
the  presence  at  Piercebridge  of  a  vexillation  from  Legio  VI  Victrix,  together  with  troops 
from  the  two  Germanies,  under  the  command  of  a  centurion  from  Legio  II  Augusta 
(Wright  1967,  205,  no.  16  and  pi.  xix(l)  =  AE  1967,  259;  Davies  1977,  157;  Stephens 
1987,  241-2).  This  evidence  would  provide  the  most  likely  context  for  these  vessels  at 
Piercebridge,  that  is,  the  period  when  the  Sixth  Legion  seems  to  have  contained 
African  legionaries. 

The  twilight  of  African-type  head-pots  in  York 

The  production  in  York  of  head-pots  in  a  truly  North  African  style  was  probably 
relatively  short-lived.  Nevertheless,  for  the  indigenous  regional  pottery  industries,  it 
provided  the  stimulus  for  the  reintroduction  of  the  tradition  of  depicting  a  human  face 
on  ceramic  vessels.  The  first  local  copies  of  the  North  African-type  head-vases  were 
inferior  merely  in  the  sculpting  and  detailing  (e.g.  no.  14),  but  the  decorative  tradition 
seems  to  have  diverged  quite  rapidly,  with  the  introduction  of  raised  bosses  which  were 
incised  (e.g.  no.  32)  or  stamped  to  represent  stylised  hair.  Another  strand  of 
development  involved  the  production  of  vessels  which  were  no  longer  head-shaped,  but 
simply  jars  decorated  with  less  realistic  faces  (e.g.  nos.  33-34).  These  two  elements 
then  became  merged  with  the  so-called  ‘Romano-Saxon’  ceramic  style;13  thereafter, 
stamped,  bossed  and  dimpled  decorative  schemes  predominated  and  the  face  as  such 
ceased  to  be  apparent.  Such  ‘Romano-Saxon’  pottery  had  a  fabric,  distribution  and 
frequency  similar  to  that  of  the  head-pots,  and  was  evidently  locally  produced,  but 
slightly  later  in  date,  probably  belonging  to  the  mid-to-late  third  century.  In  tandem 
with  these  developments,  there  was  a  gradual  trend  away  from  the  Mediterranean 
technique  of  oxidising  vessels  orange  (i.e.  flesh-coloured)  in  the  kiln,  in  favour  of  the 
native  Romano-British  tradition  of  reduction,  -  that  is,  firing  pots  grey  (c.f.  vessels 


12.  A  ‘primary  silt’  context  was  quoted  by  Braithwaite  (1984,  119),  but  the  stratigraphy  has  since  been  re¬ 
interpreted  (Fitzpatrick  forthcoming). 

13.  The  term  ‘Romano-Saxon’  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous,  since  the  style  now  appears  to  be  an 
indigenous  Romano-British  phenomenon,  owing  nothing  to  Saxon  influences  (Gillam  1979). 
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from  Norton,  Richardson  1959,  pi.  IVA,  nos.  1-4).  Also  outside  York  itself,  but  still  in 
its  environs,  the  manufacture  of  pots  with  stylised  faces  continued  into  the  fourth 
century  at  the  major  late  production  centre  at  Crambeck,  Welburn.  There,  stamps 
were  used  to  represent  eyes  on  grey  ware  vessels  (Corder  1937,  405),  whilst  on  the 
cream  parchment  ware,  facial  details  were  depicted  with  a  red-brown  slip-paint 
(RCHM  1962,  pi.  29,  H.2133).  By  the  late  third  century,  therefore,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  North  African  sculptural  traditions  in  the  manufacture  of  head-pots  had  been 
totally  lost,  and  that  later  vessels  with  faces  related  entirely  to  conventional  potting 
traditions. 

Catalogue  of  York-type  Head-pots  in  Northern  Britain 
Complete  head-pots 

1.  Large  female  head  in  orange  fabric,  burnished  on  the  face,  with  incised  features,  and 
stabbed  eyebrows.14  The  combed  hair  is  centrally  parted  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  on  the 
right-hand  side,  is  drawn  back  horizontally,  some  strands  apparently  meeting,  suggestive  of 
a  side  fastening;  on  the  left  side,  the  strands  of  hair  fall  are  arranged  in  a  more  downwards 
direction  close  to  the  cheek.  At  the  back  of  the  head,  the  hair  is  parted  on  the  right  and  then 
drawn  downwards  and,  together  with  the  side  strands,  is  gathered  into  a  small  round  coiled 
bun  just  above  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Repairs  mask  the  junction  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
zones  of  hair,  but  the  two  sides  do  not  appear  to  have  been  symmetrical.  The  style  is 
unusually  straight  for  the  period,  although  there  are  slight  undulations  in  the  region  of  the 
ears,  but  the  low  helmet-like  profile  is  unmistakable.  From  York  Cemetery,  Fishergate, 
within  a  region  of  burials  of  predominantly  third-century  date  (re-drawn  after  RCHM  1962, 
69,  pi.  29,  Fig,  54,  H.2132,  and  Braithwaite  1984,  Fig.  1 1,  no.  3);  Yorkshire  Museum,  York. 

2.  Small  female  head  in  a  “light  reddish  brown  fabric”,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  wide  protruding 
eyes  (apparently  with  upper  eyelashes  only),  and  prominent  arched  brows.  The  centrally 
parted  coiffure  is  bi-partite;  at  the  front  and  sides,  the  low  swept-back  hair,  probably  in 
imitation  of  the  helmetstyle,  is  represented  by  heavily  scored  lines,  but  these  change 
direction  and  are  more  lightly  depicted  on  the  top  and  back  of  the  head,  terminating  in  a 
low  triple-coiled  bun.  This  vessel  cannot  now  (1992)  be  found  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum, 
and  the  description  is  based  on  published  text,  photographs  and  drawings.  From  Fishergate, 
York,  where  most  pottery  finds  (including  those  associated  with  burials)  have  been  third- 
century  (after  May  1911,  pi.  XIII,  no.  3;  see  also  RCHM  1962,  69,  fig.  54,  H.  2134;  and 
Collinge  1937,  5,  pis.  Ill  and  IV,  nos.  5,  5a). 

3.  Small  female  head,  in  an  orange-buff  fabric  with  a  plain,  centrally-parted  helmet-like  hair¬ 
line  and  a  small  low  coiled  bun:  from  a  grave  in  the  Trentholme  Drive  cemetery,  York, 
where  the  majority  of  accessory  vessels  were  deposited  between  c.160  and  c.250  (Gillam 
1968,  fig.  33,  no.  9);  a  triple-vase  found  in  association  was  in  white-slipped  Ebor  ware,  a 
fabric  which  becomes  uncommon  after  AD  c.200;  Gray’s  Court,  York. 

4.  Female  head  from  Piercebridge,  in  a  deep  pinky-orange  fabric,  with  a  heavily  burnished  face 
and  an  elaborate  bipartite  wig-like  coiffure  (discussed  earlier)  gathered  into  a  coiled  bun. 
There  are  three  confined  zones  of  scored  lattice,  one  along  the  front  parting  and  the  other 
two  between  the  contrasting  wavy  hair  at  the  sides  and  back;  it  is  difFicult  to  see  what  this 
cross-hatching  was  intended  to  indicate,  but  it  could  perhaps  be  a  convention  for  straight, 
flat  or  otherwise  undistinguished  areas  of  hair,  emphasising  the  contrast  with  the  reserved 
zones  of  more  elaborate  curly  or  wavy  styling.  Within  the  elaborate  arrangements  of  waves 
over  each  ear,  there  can  be  distinguished  what  may  well  be  simple  round  or  ring-shaped 
ear-rings;  such  ear-wear  can  be  seen  just  protruding  under  the  helmet  hair-styles  of  Julia 
Domna  on  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  Lepcis  Magna  (Bonanno  1976,  pis.  289  and  294), 

14.  Unfortunately,  no  facility  was  granted  for  the  authors  to  examine  this  vessel  outside  its  display  case  in 
the  Yorkshire  Museum;  the  description  which  follows  may  require  revision,  since  it  is  based  on 
observations  made  with  considerable  difFiculty  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  a  darkened  gallery  with  the 
aid  of  a  torch,  mirror  and  portable  steps! 
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Fig.  1.  Female  head-pots  from  York  (nos.  1-3),  Piercebridge  (no.  4)  and  Chester-le-Street  (no.  5). 
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and,  in  slightly  more  elaborate  fashion,  on  the  Berlin  Tondo  (Birley  1988,  dust-jacket  and  pi. 
16);  after  Bird  forthcoming,  and  Braithwaite  1984,  fig.  1 1,  no.  6);  Bowes  Museum,  Barnard 
Castle. 

5.  Fragmentary  female  head  from  Chester-le-Street  in  a  pinky-orange  fabric;  the  length  of  the 
hair  at  the  front  suggests  the  helmet-style,  but  its  elaboration  was  perhaps  intended  to 
evoke  the  twisted  queue  that  often  bordered  sides  of  julia  Domna’s  hair-line;  insufficient  of 
the  vessel  survives  for  certainty.  Context  unknown  (after  Braithwaite  1984,  fig.  11,  no.  7); 
University  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 

6.  Large  male  head  in  a  flesh-coloured  Ebor-like  fabric,  with  a  hooked  nose,  stabbed  eyebrows, 
very  weak  cheek-bones,  and  no  true  chin,  giving  a  rather  flabby  facial  appearance;  the 
apparently  asymmetrical  lip  is  the  result  of  a  chip  missing  from  the  vessel.  The  hair 
comprises  two  rows  of  tightly  curled  fore-locks  formed  of  U-shaped  grooves  and  ridges,  and 
long  thin  wavy  side-whiskers  are  represented  by  an  incised  spiral.  On  the  crown  and  back  of 
the  head,  the  hair  is  merely  suggested  by  crudely  inscribed  vertical  lines  which  do  not  even 
meet  at  the  centre  of  the  back.  The  head  appears  to  have  worn  a  head-dress  of  some  sort, 
which  terminated  in  a  three-pronged  feature  over  each  ear,  and  had  another  pair  of  similar 
fixtures  directly  behind  the  curls  over  the  brow;  these  elements  may,  indeed,  have  been 
merely  the  supports  for  a  more  elaborate  fillet  (now  broken  away)  which  once  adorned  the 
head,  perhaps  a  ceramic  copy  of  a  laureate  wreath  or  diadem  such  as  occurs  on 
contemporary  coin  portraits  or  on  the  Berlin  Tondo  (Birley  1988,  dust-cover  and  pi.  16). 
This  part  of  the  head  was  also  once  covered  with  roughly  incised  latticing  (now  surviving 
only  in  part),  though  it  is  unclear  what  it  was  intended  to  represent  (c.f.  the  use  of  this 
convention  on  the  Piercebridge  female  head,  no.  4).  From  Priory  Street  York,  within  the 
Micklegate  Roman  cemeterv  area  (drawn,  with  revisions,  after  RCHM  1962,  92,  pi.  29  and 
fig.  71,  H.2  135;  and  Braithwaite  1984,  fig.  1 1,  no.  4);  Yorkshire  Museum,  York. 

Facial  Fragments 

7.  Bulging  left  eye  from  a  female  head,  with  an  incised  horse-shoe  shaped  iris,  a  stabbed  brow 
and  the  edge  of  the  nose.  The  fabric  is  oxidised  and  contains  coarse  sand  similar  to  Ebor  2. 
From  a  post-Roman  context  in  the  colonia,  above  a  public  building  containing  chiefly  late- 
second  and  third-century  pottery:  9  Micklegate,  York,  1988.17,  residual  context  5066;  YAT. 

8.  Female  face  in  an  Ebor-like  fabric,  flesh-coloured,  but  burnished  to  a  copper  tone.  The  nose 
is  aquiline  and  the  bulging  eye  has  an  incised  U-shaped  iris.  From  24-30  Tanner  Row,  York 
(General  Accident),  1983.32,  Period  8,  context  3095,  -  an  early  fourth-century  deposit  in  the 
civilian  town  (after  Perrin  1991,  324,  no.  1448,  pi.  xviib  and  cover);  YAT. 

9.  Face  in  orange  fabric  with  a  grey  core,  and  with  grey  exterior  discolourations  from  later 
burning.  It  has  an  aquiline  nose,  incised  prominent  eyes  similar  to  no.  7,  but  with  lighter 
slashing  on  the  prominent  eyebrows;  found,  together  with  no.  32,  in  a  pit  post-dating  c.  AD 
225,  at  Blossom  Street  (Forselius  Garage)  York,  1991.11,  context  1025;  YAT.  This  site, 
beside  the  SW  road  leading  from  the  colonia,  has  produced  less  than  1000  sherds  of  Roman 
pottery,  yet  these  include  five  certain  fragments  of  head-vases  (see  also  nos.  21.  22.  31  and 
32),  and  further  possible  sherds  (e.g.  Wenham  1965,  547,  fig.  5,  no.  5,  in  orange  ware). 

10.  Face  in  an  Ebor-like  fabric,  discoloured  dark  grey  (possibly  deliberately),  with  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  fragmentary  incised  bulging  eyes.  Found  during  the  1950  excavations  at  Hungate, 
York  (Richardson  1959,  74,  no.  23,  context  JL,  pi.  IVA,  no.  5),  in  association  with  vessel  no. 
26,  in  a  deposit  “contemporary”  with  “Pit  6”  (dated  c.  AD  225-280);  Yorkshire  Museum. 

11.  The  well-formed  lips  and  damaged  nose  from  a  small  head-vase  in  an  Ebor-like  fabric, 
burnished  to  a  deep  copper-brown;  both  the  facial  features  have  been  formed  by  pinching 
out  clay  from  the  body  of  the  vessel.  From  a  third-century  deposit  outside  the  fortress,  at 
Coppergate,  York  1981.7,  Context  31732;  YAT. 

1 2.  Right  eye  in  high  relief  with  incised  detailing,  probably  from  a  female  head,  in  a  moderately 
sandy  dirty  cream  fabric  with  a  grey  core;  a  row  of  stabbing  grading  from  heavy  to  light 
marks  the  eyebrow,  while  three  incised  lines  may  indicate  random  lashes.  Both  the  fabric 
and  style  differ  from  other  head-pots.  From  the  fill  of  a  road-side  ditch  just  outside  the 
fortress  (possibly  also  the  robber  trench  of  a  fourth-century  house;  Magilton  1986);  most 
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Fig.  2.  Male  head-pot  from  York  (no.  6);  fragments  of  head-pots  from  York  (7-12  and  14-19)  and 
Piercebridge  (no.  13). 
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associated  pottery  dates  to  the  third  century:  21-33  Aldwark,  York  (Ebor  Brewery)  1974.5, 
Period  5,  Context  723;  YAT. 

13.  Orange  ware  fragment  of  a  nose  and  incised  right  eye  with  U-shaped  iris,  probably  from  a 
female  head.  From  Piercebridge  (after  Hird  forthcoming;  for  the  context  see  discussion 
above);  Bowes  Museum,  Barnard  Castle. 

14.  ?Female  face  with  incised  eyes  and  eyebrows,  in  a  flesh-coloured  fabric  similar  fine  Ebor 
ware,  but  with  a  grey  core.  The  aquiline  nose,  mouth  and  chin  are  formed  of  clay  added  to 
the  vessel,  and  and  there  is  an  impressed  oval  dimple  between  the  brows,  and  two  on  the 
upper  lip  and  chin.  The  overall  sculpting  and  detailing  is  inferior  to  the  vessels  described 
above.  From  a  burnt  layer  with  a  terminus  post  quern  of  AD  c.  220,  within  a  civilian  (possibly 
public)  building  within  the  colonia.  The  deposit  contained  proportionately  little  Ebor  ware, 
but  a  large  quantity  of  imported  wares  dating  from  the  Antonine  period  to  the  late  third 
century;  Wellington  Row,  York  1988.24,  Group  7.29,  Context  71878;  YAT. 

Fragmentary  details  of  Hair 

15.  U-shaped  incised  ridges,  similar  to  the  curls  depicted  on  the  male  headpot  (no.  6);  the 
orange  fabric,  finer  than  Ebor  1,  has  a  grey  core.  Found  within  a  fortress  building,  in  a  large 
dump,  deposited  after  c.  280  which  contained  pottery  largely  dating  to  the  late-second  and 
early-third  centuries  (it  included  several  fragments  of  African-style  cooking-vessels  in  Ebor 
ware,  but  no  non-local  pottery  typical  of  the  period  c.  AD  225-280):  9  Blake  Street,  York 
1975.6,  Period  4b,  Context  21 19;  Monaghan  forthcoming;  YAT. 

16.  Sherd  of  Ebor-like  orange  fabric  with  coarse  inclusions.  The  incised  wavy  lines  possibly 
represent  the  side  whiskers  of  a  male  head-pot  and  a  curved  groove  on  the  upper  edge  may 
be  part  of  a  U-shaped  curl  (c.f.  nos.  6  and  15)  or  an  ear-lobe.  From  a  late-second  to  mid 
third-century  context  within  the  legionary  fortress,  Church  Street,  York  1972  (York 
Excavation  Group),  Context  J/K4:  Yorkshire  Museum. 

17.  Sherd  from  a  female  head  in  a  sandy  orange-red  fabric  close  to  Ebor  ware,  with  a  grey  core. 
It  comprises  the  end  of  an  oval  chignon  in  relief,  with  crossed  groups  of  incised  lines 
suggestive  of  loose  braiding  (c.f.  no.  18).  Residual  in  a  post-Roman  deposit  within  the 
fortress,  9  Blake  Street,  York  1975.6,  Context  4560;  YAT. 

18.  Part  of  the  back  of  a  female  head  in  an  orange  Ebor-like  fabric.  It  seems  to  consist  of  the 
lower  part  of  a  large  oval  chignon  in  low  relief,  defined  by  a  deeply  scored  groove,  and 
positioned,  not  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  but  apparently  part  way  up  the  back  of  the  head; 
groups  of  lightly  incised  criss-cross  lines  may  portray  loose  plaiting.  An  unstratified  find 
from  the  colonia  (Perrin  1990,  fig.  127,  no.  1447,  pi.  XXb;  Braithwaite  1990,  270),  from 
Tanner  Row,  York  (General  Accident)  1983.32;  YAT. 

19.  Fragment  of  a  bulging  right  eye,  in  a  red-orange  fabric  with  a  grey  core;  the  outline  of  the 
eye  and  horse-shoe  iris  are  incised,  but  the  pupil  and  prominent  eye-brow  are  depicted  by 
stabbing  (c.f.  no.  7).  Roberts  unwisely  included  this  sherd  among  his  ‘Romano-Saxon’  vessels 
(1982,  124-6,  pi.  44,  D  39.9),  but  it  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  earlier  North  African 
tradition  of  head-pots  in  York.  From  Bishophill,  York,  within  the  colonia,  BH  62,  Pit  III; 
Gray’s  Court,  York. 

20.  Sherd  in  an  Ebor-like  fabric,  with  a  white  deposit  on  the  internal  surface;  the  piece  possibly 
derives  from  the  junction  of  the  hair  and  the  face,  the  hair  being  marked  by  crudely 
scratched  lattice.  From  outside  the  fortress,  from  the  fill  of  a  third-century  ditch,  itself 
sealed  by  further  third-century  deposits:  50  Piccadilly,  York  (Polar  Motors),  1992.10, 
Context  2119;  YAT. 

21.  Two  non-joining  sherds  from  the  same  vessel,  showing  the  edge  of  a  zone  of  crudely  incised 
lattticing  similar  to  that  found  on  the  complete  male  head  (no.  6).  The  fabric  has  been 
overfired,  and  is  discoloured  to  shades  of  light  orange,  possibly  as  a  result  of  being  burnt 
with  the  other  associated  industrial  material.  From  pits  outside  the  colonia  dated  to  after 
c.  225:  Blossom  Street,  York  (Forselius  Garage),  1989.21,  Phase  4,  Context  2046;  YAT. 

22.  Possible  but  not  certainly  part  of  head-vase  in  an  Ebor-like  fabric  (the  surprising 
concentration  of  other  head-vase  fragments  from  this  small  site  tends  to  reinforce  this 
suggestion);  the  hair,  finely  incised  to  create  a  light  brown  effect,  may  derive  from  the  back 
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Fig.  3.  Fragments  of  head-pots  from  York  (nos.  20-29  and  31-2)  and  Appletree  Farm,  Heworth  (no.  30); 
devolved  head/face-pots  from  York  (33-4). 


of  a  female  head  similar  to  vessel  no.  1.  From  outside  the  colonia,  from  a  pit  post-dating 
c.  AD  225:  Blossom  Street,  York  (Forselius  Garage)  1991.1  1,  Context  1025;  YAT. 

23.  Fragment  of  an  incised  and  moulded  hair-parting,  in  an  orange  fabric  similar  to  Ebor  ware, 
but  containing  several  random  inclusions  of  vegetable  matter.  The  upper  part  of  the  hair  is 
discoloured  black,  perhaps  deliberately,  and  possibly  prior  to  the  scribing  of  the  hair.  The 
internal  throwing  curves  and  assymetric  character  of  the  moulding  suggest  that  this  piece 
comes  from  the  left  back  of  a  female  head,  perhaps  half  way  up,  at  a  point  where  the  parting 
curves  slightly  to  the  right,  possibly  forming  the  left  edge  of  a  large  elongated  chignon. 
Alternatively,  the  parting  may  have  constituted  the  division  between  two  zones  of  herring- 
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bone  slashing,  such  as  occur  on  the  back  of  the  Piercebridge  coiffure  (no.  4).  From  a  post- 
Roman  deposit  within  the  colonia  (Perrin  1990,  fig.  127,  no.  1446,  pi.  XXa),  Tanner  Row, 
York  (General  Accident),  1983.32,  Context  3050;  YAT. 

24.  Detail  of  incised  wavy  hair  with  raised  moulding  in  a  Fine  orange  fabric  with  occasional  stray 
inclusions.  Found  in  association  with  third-  and  fourth-century  pottery,  from  the  1957 
excavations  of  the  York  fortress  interval  tower  SW6,  context  U;  Yorkshire  Museum. 

25.  Sherd  from  the  back  of  a  head,  in  orange  Ebor  fabric;  the  incised  hair  apparently  converges 
towards  some  other  element  (now  missing),  possibly  a  chignon  or  parting.  From  a  collection 
of  late-second  to  early  third-century  pottery  from  The  Mount,  York,  outside  the  colonia 
(Lister  and  Edmonds  Garage  1963);  Yorkshire  Museum. 

26.  Detail  of  hair  in  an  orange  Ebor-like  fabric;  it  comprises  a  series  of  deep  rounded  grooves, 
separated  by  flat  ridges,  along  which  a  system  of  narrow  grooves  have  been  incised.  Found  in 
the  1950  excavations  at  Hungate,  York,  in  association  with  vessel  no.  10  (see  above); 
Yorkshire  Museum. 

27.  Fragment  from  the  junction  of  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rim  of  the 
vessel,  showing  the  edge  of  crude,  but  deeply  incised  hair;  the  uneven  dull  orange  fabric 
with  grey  core,  lacks  any  temper  and  is  unlike  Ebor  ware.  Found  with  third  to  fourth-century 
pottery  above  a  fourth-century  floor,  from  the  1957  excavations  within  the  fortress,  65  Low 
Petergate,  York,  Trench  II,  Context  15  (Wenham  1972,  70-78);  Yorkshire  Museum. 

28.  Three  sherds  from  a  large  head-vase  in  a  dull  orange-brown  fabric,  very  similar  to  coarse 
variants  of  Ebor  ware;  two  conjoining  pieces  (left)  form  a  burnished  Pright  cheek,  with  the 
hair  is  drawn  back,  perhaps  in  a  ‘helmet-style’.  The  third  fragment  (right),  from  the  lower 
right  side  of  the  head,  at  the  junction  with  the  neck,  also  features  deeply  incised  swept-back 
hair,  but  here  the  vessel  profile  has  been  pressed  outwards,  possibly  denoting  the  bulge  of 
the  ear  beneath  the  hair.  From  a  third-  or  early  fourth-century  context  outside  the  fortress, 
at  Coppergate,  York,  1 98 1 .7,  Context  31716;  YAT. 

29.  Sherd  of  roughly  contoured  wavy  hair  in  orange  Ebor  ware,  from  a  deposit  dated  to  the 
second-century  or  later  at  Coppergate,  1981.7,  Context  3  1998;  YAT. 

30.  Fragment  from  the  back  of  a  head-pot  in  Ebor  ware,  comprising  part  of  a  Pcoiled  chignon, 
possibly  separated  from  the  hair  immediately  adjacent  by  a  parting;  from  Appletree  Farm, 
Heworth,  2.7  km  NE  of  the  York  fortress  (after  Wenham  1968b,  59,  fig.  11,  no.  2).  It 
occurred  in  the  phase  II  ditch  of  a  road,  which  apparently  post-dated  the  early  to  mid/late 
second-century  pottery  production  on  the  site,  and  probably  derived  from  the  later  domestic 
occupation  known  on  the  vicinity. 

31.  Sherd  from  the  lower  left  /  rear  of  a  head  in  orange  Ebor  1;  the  coarsely  scribed  hair 
terminated  in  a  incised  broad  arc  which  presumably  marks  the  limits  of  an  oval  chignon. 
From  a  grave  fill  dating  to  after  c.  290,  31-34  Blossom  Street,  York,  1989.21,  Phase  4, 
Context  2046;  YAT. 

32.  Lower  right  side  of  a  head  at  the  junction  of  the  hair  and  jaw  in  a  thick  grey  sandy  fabric 
similar  to  reduced  versions  of  Ebor  ware.  The  hair  has  been  produced  by  pushing  out  thick 
bosses  and  then  incising  them  with  swirls.  Superficially,  the  stylised  decoration  has  a  rather 
devolved  appearance,  yet  the  vessel  still  maintains  the  basic  head  shape  and  the  swirls  are 
scribed  not  stamp-impressed  (the  technique  normal  for  later  vessels).  Found  with  vessel  no. 
9  and  industrial  debris,  in  a  pit  dating  to  after  c.  225,  at  Blossom  Street  (Forselius  Garage), 
York  1991.1 1,  Context  1042;  for  vessels  from  the  same  site  see  nos  9,  21,  22  and  31;  YAT. 

Complete  vessels  closely  related  to  York  Head-pots 

33.  The  upper  part  of  vessel,  not  certainly  head-shaped,  in  an  orange  fabric,  with  a  realistically 
depicted  face,  probably  of  Silenus  or  a  satyr,  but  lacking  any  hair.  The  incised  eyes  have  the 
typical  U-shape  irises,  and  the  horns  on  the  forehead  and  the  ears  have  been  formed  from 
the  body  of  the  pot  (Dickinson  and  Wenham  1957,  3  13,  Fig.  9,  no.  29). 

34.  Two-handled  globular  jar  of  a  form  generally  later  than  the  head-pots  proper,  but  the 
surviving  right  eye  is  scribed  and  has  a  characteristic  U-shaped  iris,  and  the  hair, 
represented  by  curls  on  the  right  and  straggling  locks  on  the  left,  has  also  been  incised.  An 
assymetrical  beard  and  moustache,  both  crudely  scribed,  suggest  a  male  face  (Dickinson 
and  Wenham  1957,  313,  fig.  9,  no.  28). 
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Table  I:  Distribution  of  head-pots  in  York 

DATE  OF  DEPOSITION 


ZONE 

late  2/3 

3rd  cent. 

4th  cent. 

unstrat/stray 

TOTAL 

NE  road 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Fortress 

0 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Extra-mural 

1 

5 

1 

0 

7 

SE  road 

0 

?2 

0 

0 

2 

Colonia 

0 

2 

1 

3 

6 

SW  road 

0 

7 

1 

3 

11 

TOTAL 

2 

17 

6 

7 

32 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN  RIPON  CATHEDRAL  CRYPT  1989. 

by  R.  A.  Hall 

with  petrological  and  mortar  analyses 

by  P.  Foster 


Introduction 

In  1974  the  creation  of  a  ‘treasury’  in  the  7th-century  crypt  of  Ripon  Cathedral 
unexpectedly  led  to  a  limited  programme  of  archaeological  recording  (Hall  1977).  In 
October  1989,  following  the  transfer  of  the  ‘treasury’  to  a  new  location  in  the  north 
choir  aisle,  the  dismantling  of  redundant  security  screens  and  the  installation  of  new 
lighting  provided  another  fleeting  opportunity  to  examine  aspects  of  the  crypt’s 
construction.  A  photographic  record  was  also  made  before  traces  of  these  and  other, 
previous  insertions  and  alterations  in  the  main  chamber,  represented  by  plaster 
variations,  were  hidden  by  infilling  and  a  fresh  coat  of  limewash. 

The  security  screens  had  been  bolted  to  plates  sunk  into  chases  cut  into  the  walls. 
Inspection  of  these  chases  revealed  evidence  for  the  stone  employed,  its  coursing  and 
mortar  bonding,  and  for  successive  plaster  coatings.  The  insertion  of  new  electrical 
wiring  in  each  of  the  niches  in  the  main  chamber  provided  additional  opportunities  to 
examine  stone,  mortar  and  plaster.  Where  it  was  possible  to  retrieve  samples  these 
have  been  identified  and  studied  by  Mr.  Patrick  Foster,  whose  results  are  incorporated 
below  and  appear  in  Appendix  1.  Where  no  sample  numbers  are  quoted,  identification 
is  by  the  author.  A  variety  of  other  observations  was  also  made,  including  a  re-appraisal 
of  the  outer  face  of  the  main  chamber’s  east  wall. 

The  Construction  Cut  and  Plinth 

Immediately  inside  and  to  the  west  of  the  door  from  the  south  passage  into  the  main 
chamber,  for  the  0.32m  until  it  abuts  the  plinth  of  the  west  wall,  the  original  plinth 
had  been  cut  down  on  some  previous  occasion.  Its  exposed  height  here  is  now  30- 
40mm,  as  compared  to  80-100mm  elsewhere.  Here,  and  also  along  the  whole  of  the 
west  wall  where  the  plinth  retains  its  full  original  height,  a  narrow  horizontal  strip 
above  the  plinth  was  cut  back  in  1989.  This  revealed  that  the  base  of  the  lowest  course 
of  stones  in  the  chamber  wall  is  as  much  as  70mm  above  the  top  of  the  undisturbed 
plinth,  and  rests  upon  a  band  of  pink  mortar  containing  white  inclusions  and  small 
rubble.  Some  of  the  walls  in  the  antechamber  and  passages  in  the  Wilfridian  crypt  at  St 
Andrew’s,  Hexham,  are  similarly  underpinned. 

In  the  main  chamber’s  west  wall,  south  of  the  door  into  the  western  antechamber,  a 
line  of  darker  brown  soil  was  visible  below  the  pink  mortar  but  just  above  the  top  of  the 
plinth.  This  probably  represents  material  which  was  either  naturally  introduced  or 
trampled  in  during  the  early  stages  of  constructing  the  crypt;  a  similar  phenomenon 
was  observed  behind  the  original  steps  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  passage  (Hall  1977, 
61). 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  passage,  beyond  the  door  into  the  main  chamber,  one 
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stone  of  plinth-like  appearance  survives  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  although  it  does  not 
protrude  for  more  than  20mm.  To  its  west,  as  far  as  the  doorjamb,  there  is  a  recess 
where  one  stone  may  have  been  removed,  perhaps  when  a  glass  security  screen  was 
inserted  in  1974.  Pink  mortar  is  now  visible  in  this  recess,  which  intrudes  only  30- 
40mm  behind  the  face  of  the  wall;  if  a  plinth  existed,  it  was  a  thin  stone.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  the  Hexham  crypt  a  clear  plinth  is  confined  to  the  main  chamber. 

Stone,  Mortar  and  Plaster 

Comment  on  the  crypt’s  stone,  mortar  and  plaster  has  hitherto  been  limited. 
Walbran  described  the  ''barrel  vault  formed  of  large  grit  stones,  whose  arrangement  is  rendered 
somewhat  indistinct  by  the  coats  of  plaster  and  wash  that  have  been  applied  to  them’,  and  also 
noted  the  ‘ thick  and  adhesive  plaster 3  (1846,  344-5).  The  Dean,  he  later  reported  (1848,  5), 
had  promised  the  members  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  that  he  would  remove 
the  modern  plaster  and  the  coats  of  lime  wash,  but  there  is  no  confirmation  that  these 
refurbishments  were  undertaken. 

Of  the  1989  observations,  one  of  the  most  informative  was  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
main  chamber,  0.83m  west  of  the  enlarged  lamp  niche  called  St  Wilfrid’s  Needle.  Here 
a  rectangular  chase  100  x  160  x  30-50mm  deep  had  been  cut,  exposing  parts  of  two 
superimposed  stones.  The  upper  stone  (Sample  1)  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  P.  Foster 
as  an  arkose  or  felspathic  sandstone  from  the  West  Yorkshire  Millstone  Grit  Series. 
The  lower  stone  (not  sampled)  is  a  redder  stone  of  broadly  similar  appearance. 

It  was  possible  to  examine  the  coursing  here  and  at  several  other  places  where  the 
plaster  surface  had  been  cut  away  along  joints  in  order  to  insert  electricity  cables. 
There  was  a  10-  15mm  gap  between  adjacent  stones  on  the  same  course,  and  up  to 
30mm  between  courses. 

Between  the  stones  in  this  chase  was  a  predominantly  pinkish  mortar  (Sample  2) 
incorporating  sporadic  sandy  looking  grains  and  whitish  inclusions  in  the  form  of 
irregular  lumps  up  to  15  x  10mm,  but  mostly  rather  smaller.  What  appeared  to  be  the 
same  pink  mortar  was  also  used  as  a  surface  render,  creating  the  appearance  of  a  flush 
surface,  although  the  base  of  the  upper  stone  was  set  back  from  the  top  of  the 
underlying  stone  by  15mm.  This  was  the  maximum  observed  thickness  of  this  pink 
render,  which  had  a  dark  surface  lamina,  suggesting  that  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  air 
for  some  time. 

The  cross-section  visible  in  the  side  of  this  chase  showed  that  the  pink  render  was 
covered  by  a  cream  coloured  mortar  (Sample  3)  with  apparently  rather  fewer  and 
smaller  white  inclusions,  and  some  sandy  grains.  It  also  contained  occasional  small 
grits,  and  a  very  few  pieces  of  what  appeared  to  be  vegetable  matter,  perhaps  either 
grass  or  straw.  This  layer  was  up  to  13mm  thick;  towards  the  top  of  the  chase  it  lay 
directly  over  the  stone.  Its  surface  was  a  dark  lamina  on  a  thin  skim  of  white  mortar, 
suggesting  that  it  too  had  been  exposed  for  some  time. 

This  in  turn  was  covered  by  a  white  very  sandy  mortar  (Sample  5),  quite  friable  in 
some  places  although  resilient  in  others,  averaging  6mm  thick,  and  with  its  surface 
also  darkened.  Four  simple  incised  graffiti  were  observed  cut  into  it  on  the  north  wall, 
all  quite  close  to  the  Needle.  The  two  clearest  were  both  dated  1882,  the  third  was 
either  1858  or  1898,  and  the  fourth  18  ?5?  7. 

Midway  up  the  vault  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  chamber  a  rectangular  chase 
measuring  160  x  70mm  had  been  cut  out  2.7m  above  the  floor  and  1.7m  west  of  the 
east  wall.  This  exposed  a  fine-grained  dusky  red  sandstone  (not  sampled);  on  its 
surface  were  faint  traces  of  a  pinkish  plaster  with  white  inclusions,  suggesting  that  it 
too  had  been  rendered. 
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A  vestigial  vertical  chase  just  west  of  the  niche  in  the  south  wall  of  the  main  chamber 
showed  the  same  pink/cream/white  plaster  sequence  in  places,  and  this  sequence  was 
repeated  again  within  the  chamber  on  the  Needle’s  arched  head. 

Between  the  stones  in  the  wall  just  above  St  Wilfrid’s  steps,  below  and  immediately 
west  of  the  Needle,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  pink  mortar,  but  instead  a  very  loose, 
sandy  yellow/cream  mortar  with  small  stones.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  is 
original,  or  represents  later  re-pointing. 

In  the  east  wall  of  the  western  antechamber,  1.7m  above  the  floor  and  0.45m  north  of 
the  wall’s  southern  end,  a  chase  just  south  of  the  door,  measuring  100  x  175  x  45mm, 
showed  an  arkose  or  felspathic  sandstone  from  the  West  Yorkshire  Millstone  Grit 
Series  (Samples  9  and  12),  bedded  on  a  pink  mortar  with  white  inclusions.  There  were 
no  signs  of  any  surface  rendering  of  pink  plaster;  the  stone  was  covered  by  a  cream 
coloured  plaster  with  white  skim  and  dark  surface,  like  that  seen  in  the  main  chamber. 
Elsewhere  on  this  wall  traces  of  the  upper,  whiter  crumbly  plaster  were  also  observed 
above  the  cream  plaster,  but  just  to  the  west  of  this  chase  the  whiter  crumbly  plaster 
seemed  directly  to  overlie  a  red  stone. 

Approximately  0.15m  to  the  north,  a  small  chase  showed  the  south  end  of  a  red 
Permo-Triassic  sandstone  block  (Sample  11),  with  pink  mortar  in  the  joint  between  it 
and  its  neighbour. 

In  the  antechamber’s  roof,  on  a  line  vertically  above  this,  another  chase  showed  that 
two  laterally  adjacent  stones  were  coloured  off-white  and  red.  The  former  (Samples  7 
&  13)  is  a  Lower  Magnesian  dolomitic  limestone;  the  latter  (Sample  14)  is  a  Permo- 
Triassic  sandstone.  On  this  very  limited  evidence  it  should  not  be  suggested  that  stone 
was  selected  for  its  colour  to  give  a  decorative  effect. 

In  some  places  on  the  west  wall  of  the  antechamber,  just  above  the  spring  line  for  the 
vault,  traces  of  pink  plaster  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  stones,  but  it  was  not  clear 
whether  this  merely  represented  overspill  at  the  joints  or  was  a  more  widespread 
surface  render  (which  would  have  negated  any  decorative  effect  obtained  through 
stone  selection). 

At  the  easternmost  original  part  of  the  north  passage,  the  roof  slab  which  is  shaped 
to  accommodate  the  rise  in  the  original  steps  bears  traces  of  pinkish  mortar  with  white 
inclusions  and  charcoal  flecks  on  its  easternmost  projecting  ‘shoulders’.  What  looks 
like  the  same  pink  plaster  occurs  on  the  uppermost  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
passage,  just  west  of  the  Needle,  again  apparently  acting  as  a  render. 

Nowhere  in  the  investigations  has  there  been  any  trace  of  the  blue  and  gold  paint 
which  Colgrave  (1927,  163)  mentioned,  without  further  reference,  as  having  been 
found  below  the  plaster.  Hallett  (1901,  119)  recorded  traces  of  painting,  colour 
unspecified,  on  the  pillars  and  vault  of  the  Norman  crypt,  but  no  other  commentator 
has  remarked  on  painting  in  Wilfrid’s  crypt.  Gould  Colgrave  have  conflated  the  two 
crypts  ?  (I  take  Hallett’s  reference  to  a  yellow,  enamel-like  substance  in  the  Wilfridian  crypt 
(1901,  74)  to  refer  to  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  plaster  at  places,  such  as  the  jambs 
of  entrances  or  the  Needle,  where  human  passage  has  burnished  the  plaster’s  surface. 
The  effect  has  now  mostly  been  hidden  by  the  recent  limewashing,  but  can  still  be  seen 
on  the  inner  faces  of  the  door  jambs  leading  from  the  south  passage  into  the  main 
chamber). 

In  summary,  the  recent  observations  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  stone  sources 
used  in  the  work,  and  pointed  to  the  likely  re-use  of  Roman  building  materials,  as  Mr. 
Foster  demonstrates  in  detail  in  Appendix  1.  The  earliest  mortar  is  characterised  by  its 
pinkish  colour  and  white  inclusions;  the  colour  is  probably  derived  from  the  bed  of  sand 
into  which  the  crypt  was  cut  (Hall  1977,  61).  It  seems  that  this  same  pinkish  mix  was 
also  used  as  a  render  on  the  walls. 
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The  Hexham  crypt  shows  several  points  of  comparison.  A  plaster  render  survives 
over  much  of  it,  particularly  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls  and  the  ceilings.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  walls  are  more  frequently  bared,  revealing  that  many  of  the  re-used 
Roman  stones  have  deeply  cut  tooling,  while  others  are  elaborately  moulded.  As 
Hodges  pointed  out  (Hodges  and  Gibson  1919,  79),  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  a 
heterogeneous  series  of  wall  facades  would  have  been  left  visible;  as  a  corollary,  such 
tooling  and  moulding  would  provide  a  suitable  keying  for  a  plaster  render.  Some  of  the 
surviving  render  at  Hexham  is  stratigraphically  later  than  the  crypt’s  construction,  but 
the  date  of  other  portions  is  not  known.  Inspection  of  some  of  the  mortar  between 
courses  in  the  main  chamber  and  elsewhere  shows  that  it  is  a  sandy  mortar  with  white 
inclusions,  and  in  this  it  is  reminiscent  of  the  earliest  Ripon  mortars.  It  is  not  possible 
to  be  sure  that  this  is  original,  but  nowhere  is  it  clearly  secondary.  A  similar  mortar  can 
be  seen  on  a  structure  below  the  east  end  of  the  present  church,  on  the  outer  face  of 
one  of  the  stones  near  the  apex  of  the  apse  tentatively  identified  as  that  of  the 
Wilfridian  St  Peter’s  church  (Bailey  1976,  66-7);  its  neighbours,  however,  have  a  chalky 
white  plaster  on  their  surface.  It  would  clearly  be  of  value  to  carry  out  a  detailed 
survey,  sampling  and  analysis  of  all  these  renders.  They  and  the  keying  do  suggest, 
however,  that  the  Hexham  crypt  may  have  been  rendered  internally  from  its 
construction,  and  this  adds  some  weight  to  the  suggestion  that  Ripon  too  was  treated 
in  this  way. 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  worth  remembering  Eddius  Stephanus’s  information  that 
Wilfrid,  just  before  beginning  his  building  programme  at  Ripon,  washed  the  walls  of 
his  cathedral  at  York  ‘and,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  made  them  “whiter  than  snow’” 
(Parietes  quoque  lavans,  secundum  prophetam,  super  nivem  dealbavit)  (Colgrave  1927,  34-5). 
The  reality  behind  this  statement  has  yet  to  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  the  sole  historical 
clue  to  the  surface  treatment  which  Wilfrid  ordered  for  his  churches. 

Lamp  Niches 

The  insertion  of  new  wiring  for  electric  lights  in  each  niche  in  the  main  chamber 
prompted  a  close  examination  of  them.  The  basic  previous  description  of  them  is  that 
by  Walbran  (1846,  344-5;  1848,  5-7). 

(i)  In  the  west  wall  of  the  main  chamber. 

This  niche  measures  0.38m  from  its  base  to  the  apex  of  the  arch,  0.33m  wide  and 
0.34m  deep.  As  Walbran  recorded  in  1846  (344),  it  is  the  only  niche  with  a  bowl  in  its 
base,  presumably  to  hold  a  flammable  substance.  Plaster  has  rendered  many  of  the 
junctions  between  stones  invisible,  but  it  is  possible  to  see  that  the  north  side  of  the 
niche  below  the  arched  headstone  is  made  from  a  single  stone  0.20m  tall,  and  that 
there  is  a  single  stone  of  similar  height  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  niche’s  back.  The 
arch,  which  vaults  the  full  depth  of  the  niche,  could  be  made  from  a  single  stone,  but 
plaster  makes  this  uncertain. 

(ii)  The  west  niche  in  the  north  wall  (Fig.  1). 

This  measures  0.41m  from  base  to  apex,  0.32m  wide,  and  0.33m  deep.  A  single  stone 
0.24m  tall  forms  the  east  side  below  the  arched  head-stone,  and  the  other  side  is 
probably  similar,  although  its  inner  end  is  covered  by  plaster.  The  head  is  a  composite 
affair  of  three  main  elements,  with  an  inner  and  an  outer  arched  stone  supporting 
transverse  central  fillers.  The  outer  arched  stone  was  contrived  from  a  block  0.25m 
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Fig.  1.  Ripon  Cathedral  Crypt:  details  of  W.  niche  in  N.  wall. 

deep  and  approximately  0.28m  tall;  its  length  cannot  be  ascertained.  Above  the  soffit 
its  top  inner  surface  was  cut  back  by  some  90mm,  leaving  the  arched  part  of  the  head 
only  0.16m  in  depth.  The  inner  faces  of  the  block’s  uncut  ends  form  the  central  upper 
parts  of  the  niche’s  sides.  (This  is  not  the  only  context  in  the  crypt  for  stones  cut  in  this 
way;  larger  examples  are  also  visible  in  the  roof  of  the  north  passage,  providing 
additional  headroom  at  the  top  of  the  western  and  the  bottom  of  the  eastern  steps). 

The  lower  part  of  the  niche’s  back  is  made  from  a  single  stone;  the  chord  between 
this  and  an  inner  arched  head-stone  is  now  infilled  with  a  blackened  material  which  is 
seen  in  fracture  to  consist  of  pure  white  plaster.  The  inner  arched  head,  which  splays 
outwards,  is  made  from  a  single  stone  0.31m  wide  and  up  to  90mm  deep;  it  forms  the 
upper  innermost  part  of  the  sides  of  the  niche,  and  is  supported  by  the  single  stones 
forming  the  lower  part  of  each  side.  Its  top  is  0.52m  above  the  base  of  the  niche. 
Supported  on  the  inner  and  outer  arched  heads  are  three  stones  which  bridge  the  gap 
between  them.  The  two  western  ones  are  relatively  long  and  thin  cobbles  but  the  third 
is  a  piece  of  rubble;  samples  retrieved  when  the  latter  was  drilled  through  in  1989 
allow  it  to  be  identified  as  Millstone  Grit  (Sample  15).  Traces  of  pink  mortar  with 
white  inclusions  are  visible  below  and  around  all  three  stones,  and  their  undersides 
are  blackened.  This  is  the  only  niche  which  could  be  taken  to  conform  to  Hallett’s 
(1901,  73)  assertion  that  all  of  them,  except  the  Needle  (and  perhaps  the  western  one 
-  his  wording  is  ambiguous)  ‘ have  a  sort  of  funnel 3  at  the  top,  doubtless  to  catch  the  soot  from 
lamps' . 


(iii )In  the  east  wall  (Fig.  2). 


This  niche  is  0.44m  tall,  0.36m  wide,  0.35m  deep,  and  its  total  height  from  base  to 
roof  slab  is  0.57m.  Its  construction,  so  far  as  it  is  visible  below  plaster  rendering,  is 
broadly  similar  to  its  north-west  counterpart,  but  it  differs  in  having  no  rear  arch 
stone.  Instead,  a  separate  stone  forms  the  upper,  inner  part  of  each  side  and  the  roof  is 
formed  by  a  single  flat  stone,  resting  on  the  course  below,  with  a  levelling  pebble 
intervening  in  the  north-east  corner. 
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Lig.  2.  Details  of  niche  in  E.  wall. 

(iv)  In  the  south  wall. 

This  is  0.42m  tall,  0.32m  wide,  0.32m  deep,  and  its  total  height  from  base  to  roof  is 
0.56m.  So  far  as  the  plaster  rendering  allows  to  be  seen,  it  is  very  similar  to  the  eastern 
niche,  even  to  the  point  of  having  a  pebble  wedge  supporting  the  roof  stone;  here, 
however,  both  upper  side  stones  abut  the  rear  face.  Furthermore,  the  arched  head 
stone  is  only  0.16m  in  full  depth,  and  its  upper  inner  face  is  cut  back  more  widely  but 
to  a  depth  of  only  30mm,  with  correspondingly  more  steeply  angled  curves  at  either 
end  of  the  cut. 

The  back  of  this  niche  may  not  have  been  in  place  in  1790,  for  Carter  on  his  visit 
then  described  it  as  a  ‘ small  opening  looking  into  a  receptacle  for  bones'  (1806).  No  such 
receptacle  was  visible  to  Walbran  (1846,  346)  but  in  1858/9  he  himself  removed  some 
mortar  sealing  a  fracture  at  the  back  of  this  niche  (1859,  20).  It  was  opened  yet  again 
in  1891  (Micklethwaite  1892,  192),  and  so  the  plaster  now  sealing  its  back  post-dates 
that  opening. 

(v)  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  passage. 

This  niche  is  0.44m  tall,  0.27m  wide  and  0.37m  deep.  Its  back  is  made  from  two 
stones  which  have  no  plaster  on  their  face  but  which  have  fresh  looking  mortar 
between  them,  up  their  sides,  and  at  their  top  and  bottom.  The  arched  roof  runs  from 
front  to  back,  apparently  in  one  stone  as  in  the  Needle  and  the  west  wall  niche.  There 
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is  a  small  but  pronounced  irregular  depression  or  seating  at  the  very  front  of  the  base. 
Like  that  in  the  south  wall  of  the  main  chamber,  the  back  of  this  niche  may  have  been 
open  in  1790  (Carter  1806). 

(vi)  St.  Wilfrid’s  Needle. 

This  lies  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  wall,  which  here  is  0.92m  thick.  Towards 
the  main  chamber  the  niche  measures  0.46m  tall  and  0.34m  wide.  The  lower  side 
stones  are  0.28m  tall;  the  arched  head  appears  to  be  a  single  stone  0.35m  deep, 
although  plastering  has  made  this  uncertain. 

At  the  north  ( i.e .  outer)  side  of  the  Needle,  in  the  northern  passage,  it  can  be  seen 
that  parts  of  five  courses  of  stone  were  removed  to  create  the  Needle.  Of  these,  the 
topmost  was  only  roughly  chamfered  off  at  its  base  to  form  the  rear  arched  head.  In  the 
next  course  down,  which  is  recessed  about  0.2m  from  the  face  of  the  passage  wall,  it  is 
not  clear  if  a  whole  outer  stone  was  removed,  or  just  a  part  of  the  one  still  in  situ ,  which 
occupies  the  full  width  of  the  Needle.  The  top  part  of  its  exposed  face  shows  a  clean 
vertical  break  for  55mm,  but  its  lower  part  is  crudely  hacked  at  an  angle.  As  it  survives, 
it  is  about  0.35m  deep.  In  the  third  course  down  the  whole  depth  of  the  stone  or  stones 
was  removed,  although  the  crude  hack  marks  on  the  Needle’s  west  side  suggest  that  it 
was  not  a  single  block  that  was  removed  but  either  a  part  of  one  or  parts  of  two;  the 
east  side  of  the  Needle  in  this  course  displays  a  polished  irregularity.  The  fourth  course 
down  has  hack  marks  on  both  sides,  but  the  fifth,  basal  course  is  hacked  on  the  west 
but  so  polished  on  the  east  as  to  make  it  unclear  if  the  stone  here  was  hacked  through 
or  not. 

Among  the  1989  alterations  here  was  the  extraction  of  old  wiring  and  the  insertion  of 
new,  repositioned  within  the  depth  of  the  Needle.  The  new  wires  run  along  the 
horizontal  joint  on  the  west  side  of  the  niche  between  the  base  of  the  original  arched 
head  stone  and  the  side  stone  supporting  it;  then,  when  the  northern  edge  of  that 
latter  stone  is  reached,  they  run  up  the  joint  to  its  top,  where  a  void  was  visible  in 
1989.  In  the  void,  pink  mortar  with  white  inclusions  could  be  seen  adhering  to  the 
underside  of  the  badly  cut  away  second  course  down,  and  also  extending  further  into 
the  wall.  The  void,  estimated  at  approximately  0.10m  deep  in  the  centre  of  the  wall, 
appeared  to  have  been  infilled  with  rubble  and  a  much  whiter  mortar,  presumably 
when  the  Needle  was  created.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  void 
itself  was  a  product  of  creating  the  Needle;  this  therefore  suggests  that  the  crypt’s 
walls  are  not  composed  entirely  of  closely  fitted  masonry. 

(vii)  The  recess  at  the  north  end  of  the  antechamber’s  west  wall. 

This  is  a  simple  rectangular  recess  measuring  0.38m  tall,  0.31m  wide  and  0.28m 
deep.  The  sides,  roof  and  base  are  each,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  made  from  a  single 
stone.  The  back  of  the  recess  was  rendered  with  a  pink  plaster  containing  white 
inclusions;  elsewhere,  there  are  traces  of  a  white  plaster,  overlying  the  pink  in  some 
places  but  directly  above  the  stone  in  others. 

Discussion 

By  comparison,  the  four  Hexham  lamp  niches  are  virtually  uniform,  and  differ  from 
those  at  Ripon;  they  all  have  a  circular  hollow  in  the  sill  stone,  but  a  conical  or  sub- 
conical  cavity  in  the  ceiling  stone  (Hodges  and  Gibson  1919,  facing  p  82).  This  latter 
feature  seems  a  refinement  on  the  arrangements  at  Ripon. 
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One  of  the  Hexham  niches  is  in  the  antechamber;  the  three  in  the  main  chamber 
correspond  in  their  position  to  three  of  the  five  main  chamber  niches  at  Ripon,  i.e. 
towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  and  south  walls  and  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
west  wall.  The  Hexham  niches  are  more  regularly  positioned  in  terms  of  their  height  - 
all  occupy  the  same  course  of  stonework,  which  is  not  the  case  at  Ripon.  Although  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Hexham  crypt  is  the  focus  of  illumination,  it  is  not  so  well  provided 
with  lamps  as  was  Ripon.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  the  stone  bracket  at  Hexham 
which  protrudes  from  the  east  wall  towards  its  northern  end  has  been  inserted  into 
what  was  originally  a  lamp  niche.  An  insertion  it  certainly  appears,  both  on  stylistic 
grounds  and  because  the  crude  stone  packing  of  its  southern  end  is  at  odds  with  the 
surrounding  masonry.  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  a  plain  stone  was  removed 
from  the  east  wall  to  allow  the  bracket’s  insertion;  but  it  is  noteworthy  both  that  the 
bracket  is  on  the  same  course  as  the  three  lamp  niches,  and  that  the  gap  that  it  fills  is 
approximately  as  wide  as  the  other  lamp  niches.  Only  the  temporary  removal  of  the 
bracket  to  allow  investigation  of  the  ‘sill’  and  ‘ceiling’  stones  would  confirm  or  deny 
this  suggestion.  If  the  suggestion  is  unfounded,  it  may  in  turn  be  wondered  if  the 
failure  to  provide  the  same  level  of  lighting  at  the  east  end  of  Hexham  as  compared  to 
Ripon  reflects  the  absence  of  a  ‘great  eastern  niche’  at  Hexham. 

The  ‘ Great  Eastern  Niche’  and  The  East  Wall,  Main  Chamber. 

Ripon’s  ‘great  eastern  niche’,  as  it  was  termed  by  Walbran  (1846,  346),  was  not 
disturbed  in  the  recent  works.  It  measures  1.08m  in  height  and  0.60m  in  width.  The 
corners  of  its  base  are  1.47m  above  the  top  of  the  plinth,  although  an  irregular 
depression  0.1m  deep  has  been  cut  approximately  in  its  centre.  This  has  quite  steeply 
sloping  sides  and  splays  out  from  0.35m  wide  at  the  back  to  0.45m  wide  at  its  front. 

At  its  base  the  niche  is  0.24m  deep;  0.26m  above  this  the  back  is  recessed  for  a 
further  60mm  across  its  full  width,  increasing  the  total  depth  of  the  niche  to  0.3m  from 
here  to  its  top.  In  contrast  to  the  outer  part  of  the  arched  head’s  soffit,  its  inner  part 
has  a  rough  outward  splay.  This  splay  is  approximately  60mm  deep,  and  thus 
corresponds  to  the  difference  in  depth  between  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  the  niche. 
Together,  these  features  suggest  adaptation  of  an  originally  shallow  niche.  The  upper, 
deeper  part  of  the  niche  has  a  quite  fresh  looking  plaster  or  concrete  back,  whereas  the 
lower  part  has  what  looks  like  a  single  stone  slab  at  its  back,  apparently  not  keyed  into 
the  stones  delineating  both  sides  of  the  niche. 

Three  principal  explanations  of  the  niche’s  purpose  have  been  put  forward.  The 
simplest,  as  proposed  by  Walbran  (1859,19),  describes  it  simply  as  a  niche  ‘ probably  for 
an  altar  piece’.  Alternatively,  Carter  (1806)  had  described  it  as  a  blocked  up  window ;  and 
Walbran,  in  considering  this  possibility,  had  noted  the  desirability  of  ‘ determining  the 
original  perforation  of  the  great  eastern  niche  [to]  show  whether  the  whole  building  had  not  been  a 
crypt  of  a  church  whose  eastern  termination  had  rested  here  on  a  declining  ground'  (1846,  346). 
This  explanation  was  one  that  Gilbert  (1974,  87)  shared.  During  the  1974  alterations 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  passage,  natural  sands  and  gravels  were  recorded  at  an 
absolute  level  which  is  higher  than  the  top  of  the  niche  (cf  Hall  1977,  fig.  3).  Given  the 
proximity  of  this  observation  to  the  niche,  Walbran’s  question  may  be  considered  as 
answered,  and  the  window  theory  to  have  been  refuted. 

The  third  explanation  of  the  niche’s  function  was  propounded  by  Micklethwaite,  who 
proposed  that  it  was  a  blocked  remnant  of  an  opening  up  into  the  choir  of  the  church 
which  gave  a  view  of  relics  in  the  crypt  below  (1882,  352-3).  (Walbran  had  already 
suggested  this  explanation  for  the  recessed  stone  in  the  roof  of  the  antechamber  (1846, 
345)).  Brown  (1925,  163)  concurred  that  the  niche  represented  such  a fenestella\  Taylor 
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Fig.  3.  Ripon  Cathedral  Crypt:  pi 
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Lig.  4.  Section  of  Great  Eastern  Niche  and  1878  passage  on  line  AB. 


initially  (1965,  516-8)  noted  that  what  he  described  as  the  ‘ large  recess  or  passage  in  the  east 
wall  [was]  perhaps  to  receive  large  relics’,  but  later  (1978,  1014)  he  added  that  sometimes 
the  officiating  priest  could  view  relics  via  a  small  window  in  the  floor  close  to  the  altar. 

Micklethwaite  was  the  first  to  record  interference  with  the  crypt  in  1878  at  the  hands 
of  workmen  employed  on  restoring  the  organ.  Before  they  were  stopped,  they  had 
driven  a  passage  to  the  rear  of  the  large  niche,  but  the  only  piece  of  archaeological 
information  gleaned  from  this  was  that  the  outer  face  of  the  east  wall  was  irregular,  and 
not  intended  to  be  seen  (Micklethwaite  1882,  353). 

The  accounts  of  the  1870’s  work  are  not  explicit  about  whether  the  ‘great  eastern  niche’ 
was  breached  before  the  operations  were  curtailed.  While  its  current,  ledged 
appearance  at  the  front  and  the  partly  brick  rear  face  might  suggest  that  it  was,  a 
drawing  byjewitt  in  Walbran’s  manuscript  books  (York  Minster  Library  QQ  17-19), 
presumably  dating  to  before  the  latter’s  death  in  1869,  shows  the  main  chamber  side  of 
the  niche  looking  much  as  it  does  today,  with  the  ledge  plainly  visible.  It  is  thus 
apparently  not  a  product  of  the  1870’s  works. 

Even  if  the  ledge  was  a  primary  feature,  which  seems  unlikely  for  reasons  noted 
above,  the  niche  has  been  modified  at  least  once,  by  cutting  the  depression  into  its 
base.  The  date  of  this  alteration  remains  uncertain. 

In  contrast,  an  unidentified  although  dated  alteration  to  the  crypt  apparently  took 
place  in  1898  when,  according  to  Parker  (n.d.  (but  in/after  1903),  84),  ventilation  was 
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restored  to  the  crypt.  If  this  is  not  a  typographical  error  for  1878,  when  the  organ 
installation  noted  immediately  above  was  carried  out,  the  work  it  refers  to  has  yet  to  be 
recognised. 

In  1989  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  re-investigate  the  1878  passage,  which  is 
normally  inaccessible  (Figs.  3,  4).  It  measures  1.8m  long  x  0.6m  wide  and  is  0.8m  high, 
except  in  the  easternmost  0.6m  where  its  Hat  roof  is  1.3m  above  the  floor.  From  0.6m 
in,  the  roof  of  the  passage  consists  of  two  large  slabs,  inclined  parallel  to  the  sloping 
floor.  One  of  them  bears  a  painted  graffitto  incorporating  a  date  in  which  the  first 
three  numerals  are  187,  but  the  fourth  appears  more  like  an  attempt  at  a  4  or  6  than 
the  expected  8.  The  slabs  stop  0.29m  short  of  the  passage’s  west  end;  the  gap  is  largely 
infilled  with  several  bricks,  projecting  beyond  the  western  of  the  two  modern  roof  slabs, 
and  testifying  to  infilling  above  them. 

From  the  east,  where  it  is  level  with  the  floor  in  the  contemporary  duct  for  organ 
trunks,  the  passage  slopes  down  for  1.35m  until  it  is  0.35m  deeper;  to  this  point  its 
floor  is  brick,  but  here  it  levels  up  and  for  the  last  0.5m  the  floor  consists  of  two  rows  of 
stone  blocks  set  in  a  pink  mortar  which  has  white  inclusions.  These  stones  continue 
below  the  bricks  forming  the  side  walls  of  the  passage,  and  presumably  form  part  of  the 
original  east  wall  of  the  crypt.  Their  upper  faces  are  not  smoothly  dressed,  but  neither 
do  they  appear  to  have  been  hacked  through  roughly. 

The  sides  of  the  passage  are  brick-built  except  for  part  of  their  western  ends  where, 
on  each  side,  there  is  an  outwardly  projecting  gritstone  block  occupying  the  upper  part 
of  the  wall.  That  on  the  south  projects  for  up  to  0.2m  into  the  passage,  and  that  on  the 
north  for  up  to  0.1m.  Their  tops  are  approximately  horizontal,  at  the  same  height,  and 
above  and  between  them  is  a  truncated  red  sandstone  slab,  which  may  originally  have 
formed  part  of  a  superimposed  course  of  stonework.  The  mortar  bonding  this  rubble  is 
predominantly  pinkish  sand  with  some  white  inclusions  and  some  small  pebbles. 

Th  e  west  end  of  the  passage  is  also  largely  built  of  brick,  but  between  the  two 
inwardly  projecting  gritstones  near  the  top  there  are  courses  of  Fine-grained  sandstone 
slabs,  covered  and  bonded  with  the  same  cement  as  the  brickwork.  Together  the  bricks 
and  thin  slabs  rise  to  0.7m  above  the  floor  of  the  passage,  indicating  the  height  of 
modern  infill.  A  new  survey  has  also  shown  that  the  western  end  of  the  1878  passage  is 
within  0.20m  of  the  rear  face  of  the  niche.  Adding  this  thickness  to  the  maximum 
depth  of  the  niche  (0.3m)  and  the  width  of  the  two  courses  of  stonework  exposed  in  the 
passage  floor  (0.5m)  allows  the  total  width  of  the  east  wall  to  be  calculated  at 
approximately  lm.  This  figure  lies  between  the  0.92m  width  of  the  main  chamber’s 
north  wall  and  the  1.05m  thickness  of  its  south  wall  at  the  south  door;  the  wall  between 
antechamber  and  main  chamber  is  0.82m  thick. 

The  positions  of  the  projecting  stones  at  the  rear  of  this  niche  call  into  question 
aspects  of  the  fenestella ’  theory,  for  if  they  are  in  situ  7th-century  work  they  would  have 
substantially  restricted  any  hypothetical  sight  line  from  east  of  them  into  the  crypt, 
whether  it  was  horizontal  or  angled  from  above.  There  is  no  structural  reason  to 
believe  that  they  represent  19th-century  insertions,  and  the  associated  pink  mortar 
with  white  inclusions  is  similar  to  that  noted  elsewhere  as  the  primary  mortar  in  the 
crypt.  Moreover,  they  lie  above  the  stones  exposed  in  the  west  end  of  the  floor  of  the 
sloping  passage,  and  appear  therefore  to  represent  elements  in  an  originally  uniform 
external  face  for  the  crypt’s  east  end  wall,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  removal  of 
adjacent  stones  in  the  19th  century.  The  notion  that  the  niche  was  associated  with  a 
fenestella  must,  it  seems,  be  abandoned.  The  interpretation  of  it  as  a  niche,  which 
perhaps  once  held  an  important  relic  as  Taylor  (1965,  516-8)  suggested,  seems  most 
likely  to  be  correct  (cf  Bailey  1991,  10). 
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New  Work 

To  facilitate  future  analyses  of  the  fabric  the  recent  modifications  are  listed  here. 

The  1974  voids  and  chases  have  been  filled  with  white  plaster,  with  a  lighter  grey 
wash  applied  to  disguise  it.  A  light  grey  wash  has  also  been  put  over  the  very  pure 
white  plaster  on  the  east  side  of  the  Needle’s  exterior.  The  steps  up  to  the  Needle  were 
repointed  with  a  light  pinkish  mortar. 

A  chase  running  horizontally  at  the  south  end  of  the  east  wall  and  into  the  east  end 
of  the  south  wall,  and  the  vertical  chase  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  main  chamber, 
were  filled  with  a  greyish  mortar. 

The  horizontal  strip  above  the  plinth  west  of  the  south  door  and  across  the  west  wall 
was  filled  in  with  a  pinkish/dull  reddish  plaster. 

In  the  floor  of  the  north  passage,  a  stone  continuing  the  line  of  the  Needle’s  opening 
has  been  replastered  across  its  south  and  east  sides. 

APPENDIX 

STONE  AND  MORTAR  SAMPLES 
FROM  THE  WILFRIDLAN  CRYPT,  RIPON 


by  P.  Foster 


Eight  small  samples,  chipped  from  exposed  surfaces  during  restoration  work  in  the 
crypt,  were  available  for  examination.  Three  rock  types  were  identified: 

1.  An  arkose,  or  felspathic  sandstone,  of  medium  to  large  rounded  to  subangular 
quartz  grains  with  some  felspar,  loosely  bound  in  an  off-white  clay  matrix.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  rock  in  blackened  but  the  fresh  break  shows  a  yellowish-grey 
colour.  The  material  clearly  comes  from  the  Millstone  Grit  Series  of  West 
Yorkshire. 

Samples  1,  9,  12  and  15. 

2.  An  off-white  dolomitic  limestone,  rather  soft  and  porous,  with  an  evident  cellular 
structure  of  decomposed  oolites,  often  hollow.  The  rock  is  certainly  from  the  Lower 
Magnesian  Limestone  and  probably  from  the  upper  subdivision  of  the  outcrop. 
Samples  7  and  13. 

3.  A  reddish  to  deep  purple  medium-grained  sandstone  of  well  sorted  quartz  grains, 
bound  together  with  a  coating  of  red  oxide  of  iron.  Although  well  compacted,  the 
rock  is  poorly  cemented  and  generally  not  a  good  building  stone.  The  source  is  the 
Permo-Triassic  sandstone  outcrop  to  the  east  of  Ripon. 

Samples  1 1  and  14. 

Ripon  lies  close  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Permian  Limestone  outcrop,  5  km  east  of 
that  of  the  Millstone  Grit,  although  much  of  it  is  obscured  by  Drift.  The  present 
cathedral  typifies  this  proximity  to  good  building  stones  in  its  mixture  of  the  two  rock 
types  in  its  construction.  The  use  of  three  sources  of  stone,  of  varying  sizes  in  the 
construction  of  the  crypt,  however,  would  suggest  the  reuse  of  previously  quarried 
material  in  that  it  is  unlikely  that  three  separate  quarries  in  different  rock  types  would 
have  been  opened  for  a  single  building  programme.  Both  the  Permo-Triassic  sandstone 
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and  Millstone  Grit  are  employed  in  the  Roman  defences  of  Aldborough,  some  10  km  to 
the  south-east  (Jones,  1971),  the  former  from  quarries  on  the  site,  and  it  is  probable 
that  stone  for  the  Saxon  minster  derived  from  the  redeployment  of  that  resource.  The 
Lower  Magnesian  Limestone  was  employed  in  the  Roman  villa  at  Well,  5  km  north  of 
Ripon  (Gilyard-Beer,  1951),  and  some  material  may  have  derived  from  this  source. 
Such  patterns  of  stone  use  in  Saxon  churches  are  also  evident  around  York  (Buckland, 
1988)  and  have  recently  been  documented  in  some  detail  by  Sutherland  and  Parsons 
(1984)  for  the  church  at  Brixworth  in  Northamptonshire. 

Mortar  Samples 

Twenty-four  samples  were  examined.  All  were  divided  into  families  of  similarity  on 
the  basis  of  examination  with  a  xlO  hand  lens.  The  initial  examination  showed  that  all 
of  the  samples  except  Sample  40  were  based  upon  sand  aggregates  and  that  all  of  the 
samples  could  be  divided  between  pink  coloured  and  off-white  mortars. 

The  sand  faction  is  dominated  by  subangular  to  subrounded  grains  of  quartz  with 
some  feldspar  which  suggests  derivation  from  the  Millstone  Grit  series  which  outcrops 
locally.  The  grains  include  very  occasional,  small  fragments  of  still  cemented  parent 
rock  and  the  composition  is  overall  suggestive  of  an  origin  in  the  local  fluvio-glacial 
deposits.  This  aggregate  appears  to  have  been  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
additives,  apart  from  the  addition  of  coarser  gravels,  probably  from  the  same  deposits, 
in  some  of  the  samples. 

The  only  divisions  that  can  be  made  between  these  mortars  is  therefore  based  either 
on  the  coarser  gravel  component  or  the  colour  difference.  Colouration  in  these  samples 
is  dependent  upon  two  factors,  the  pigmentation  of  the  lime  binder  and  the  degree  of 
iron  staining  of  the  sand  grains.  Using  colour  as  a  distinction  in  the  binders  is 
dependent  upon  the  assumption  that  each  mix  of  mortar  is  mixed  to  perfection.  This 
also  applies  to  any  comparison  of  the  relative  amounts  of  aggregate  between  samples. 
Mixing  by  hand  can  produce  the  best  uniformity  of  aggregate  and  binder,  since  greater 
control  can  be  exercised  over  the  thoroughness  of  blending  in  the  amount  being 
worked.  However,  it  is  the  least  efficient  method  for  producing  the  quantities  of 
mortar  required  for  large  building  projects  such  as  that  at  Ripon,  and  one  would  expect 
that  mechanical  mixers  of  the  type  found  at  Northampton  andjarrow  (Williams  1979) 
would  have  been  used.  As  such  mixers  reflect  a  considerable  investment  in  labour,  they 
are  likely  to  have  been  used  for  mixing  large  quantities  of  mortar  over  a  period  of 
building  operations.  On  examination,  the  residues  of  different  mixing  operations  are 
clearly  seen  as  layers  of  unused  mortar.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  contamination  from 
one  mix  to  another  would  have  been  common.  The  mechanical  method  of  mixing 
produces  a  mortar  of  less  uniform  consistency  with  a  higher  wastage  factor.  A  range  of 
variability  in  the  proportion  of  aggregate  to  binder  and  the  quantity  of  aggregate  in 
any  one  sample  from  the  same  mix  should  be  expected.  Analysis  that  seeks  to  reveal 
fine  differences  between  samples  can  expect  100%  success,  but  will  be  of  little  practical 
value. 

Using  the  variability  within  the  aggregate  sands  to  differentiate  between  groups  is 
also  based  upon  an  assumption  that  the  sand  from  any  one  pit  will  be  different  from 
another  and  that  sand  within  a  single  pit  does  not  vary.  Since  this  sand  aggregate  is  of 
fluvio-glacial  origin,  it  has  been  deposited  by  water  which,  over  the  period  that  the 
material  was  laid  down,  will  have  possessed  a  variable  energy  profile.  This  will  have 
ensured  that  within  any  one  pit  there  will  be  available  a  variety  of  deposits  each  with  a 
different  grain  size.  In  practice,  it  means  that  even  the  extremely  coarse  gravel  added 
to  some  of  the  samples  may  well  have  come  from  the  same  sand  pit  as  those  samples 
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with  only  fine  sand  aggregates. 

Variation  in  colour  due  to  iron  staining  of  sand  grains  can  also  occur  within  the  same 
pit  if  the  primary  source  of  the  material  varies.  The  Millstone  Grit  close  to  the 
Permian  unconformity  is  often  deeply  weathered  and  reddened.  It  can  be  seen 
the  re  fore  that  indiscriminate  use  of  the  colour  difference  could  lead  to 
misinterpretation.  However,  careful  recording  of  the  sequence  of  colour  differences 
within  laminated  mortars  of  possibly  different  building  episodes  may  be  of  use  in 
building  a  relative  chronology. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  set  of  samples  from  this  particular  building  is  that 
the  only  useful  and  reliable  distinguishing  fingerprint  for  any  of  the  samples  is  from 
the  deliberate  inclusion  of  material  other  than  that  of  the  local  sand  aggregate.  Many 
of  the  samples  have  inclusions  other  than  the  fluvio-glacial  sand,  but  in  such  small 
quantities  that  their  inclusion  is  most  likely  to  be  accidental.  Sample  21  from  a  stone 
plugging  the  void  in  the  west  side  of  the  Needle  has  what  appears  to  be  coal  dust 
particles:  Sample  31  from  the  joint  between  the  roof  and  south  side  of  the  niche  at  the 
south  end  of  the  west  antechamber,  has  small  red  clay  pellets;  sample  16,  in  situ  in  the 
void  at  the  west  side  of  the  Needle,  has  small  cinders;  each  one  of  these  inclusions  can 
be  attributed  to  accidental  contamination  at  the  lime  burning  stages,  mixing  stages  or 
at  any  other  time  from  contact  with  the  ground,  dirty  tools  or  even  off  workmen’s 
boots.  These  contaminants  could  quite  easily  appear  in  one  sample  but  not  another 
from  the  same  mortar  mix. 

Sample  40,  however,  has  crushed  brick  or  tile  added  to  the  sand  aggregate.  The 
smallness  of  the  fragments  does  not  allow  better  definition  between  brick  or  tile  and 
does  not  allow  any  speculation  of  the  dating.  Unfortunately  no  other  sample  has 
similar  aggregate  so  no  comparisons  can  be  made  and  it  is  presently  of  little 
chronological  use. 
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EXCAVATION  AND  SURVEY  ON  THE  LINE  OF  GRIM’S  DITCH 

WEST  YORKSHIRE  1977-83 


by  Tony  Wilmott 


Summary 

Recent  excavation  and  survey  work  on  the  line  of  Grim’s  Ditch,  a  linear  earthwork  to 
the  east  of  Leeds,  has  elucidated  the  structure,  route  and  alignment  of  the  monument. 
This  work  is  reported  upon.  Current  opinion  on  the  function,  associations  and 
historical  context  of  the  earthwork  is  briefly  summarised. 

I  Introduction 

This  report  provides  an  account  of  survey  work  and  three  excavations  undertaken  on 
Grim’s  Ditch  over  a  number  of  years  by  the  former  West  Yorkshire  Metropolitan 
County  Council  Archaeology  Unit.  It  is  produced  as  part  of  a  programme  of  publication 
of  the  Unit’s  work  by  its  successor  body,  the  West  Yorkshire  Archaeology  Service. 

The  report  is  derived  from  investigations  carried  out  by  a  number  of  people.  Philip 
Mayes  directed  the  excavations  at  Barwick  Road  South  and  Whinmoor.  Those  at 
Bullerthorpe  Lane  were  undertaken  by  Michael  Haynes  and  Andrew  Nicholson. 
Information  on  documentary  sources  and  the  course  of  the  earthwork  is  contained  in 
the  West  Yorkshire  Sites  and  Monuments  Record.  The  report  has  been  edited  from 
these  sources.  Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  Dr.  Margaret  Faull,  who  did  most 
of  the  basic  fieldwork,  and  who  first  identified  and  named  the  earthwork  in  her  Ph.D. 
thesis  for  Leeds  University.1 

Grim’s  Ditch  is  a  linear  earthwork  comprising  a  substantial  bank  and  ditch.  It  runs 
north-south  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Leeds,  where  its  course  is  known  from  Whinmoor 
in  the  north  (SE  3579  3803)  to  the  River  Aire  at  Swillington  Bridge  in  the  south  (SE 
3738  2948;  Figs  1-3).  The  earthwork  appears  to  ‘face’  eastwards  in  that  the  ditch  is 
located  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bank. 

The  study  of  the  earthwork  does  not  have  a  long  ancestry,  unlike  that  of  the  Aberford 
Dykes,2  though  references  to  it  occur  occasionally  in  medieval  and  later  documentary 
sources.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  along  most  of  its  length  the  monument  is 
not  an  obvious  feature,  having  suffered  greatly  from  ploughing,  slighting,  overbuilding, 
and  other  vicissitudes.  Secondly,  the  most  pronounced  portion  of  the  earthwork,  which 
runs  parallel  to  Bullerthorpe  Lane,  Austhorpe  (Fig.  3),  was  for  a  long  time 
misinterpreted  as  the  agger  of  a  Roman  road.3  It  was  referred  to  by  Thoresby4  as  the 
‘Roman  Rig  or  Via  Vicinalis\  On  the  first  edition  of  the  6  inch  Ordnance  Survey  map, 


1.  Faull,  M.  L.,  ‘British  Survival  in  Anglo-Saxon  Yorkshire’,  (unpubl.  Ph.D.  thesis,  Leeds  Univ.,  1979); 
Faull,  M.  L.,  The  post-Roman  period’,  in  Faull,  M.  L.  and  Moorhouse,  S.  A.  (eds),  West  Yorkshire:  an 
Archaeological  Survey  to  AD  1500  (1981),  pp.  172-4. 

2.  Alcock,  L.,  ‘Aberford  Dykes,  the  First  defences  of  Brigantes?’,  Antiquity,  28  (1954),  pp.  147-54. 

3.  Margary,  I.  D.,  Roman  Roads  in  Britain  (3rd  ed.,  1973),  p.  409,  Road  No.  728. 

4.  Hunter, J.  (ed.),  The  Diary  of  Ralph  Thoresby  F.R.S.,  author  of  the  Topography  of  Leeds.  1677-1724  (2  vols  1830), 
p.  417. 
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Bullerthorpe  Lane  appears  as  ‘Street  Lane’.  The  old  English  term  straet  was  often 
applied  to  paved  Roman  roads,5  but  as  this  earthwork  was  not  such  a  road,  it  seems 
likely  that  ‘Street  Lane’  was  an  antiquarian  naming  based  on  early  interpretations  of 
the  nature  of  the  earthwork. 

o 

The  earliest  archaeological  work  to  be  undertaken  on  the  course  of  Grim’s  Ditch 
was  a  section  cut  in  Avenue  Wood  (SE  3750  3160;  Fig.  3,  centre).  Though  this  section 
did  not  establish  the  nature  of  the  monument,  it  was  found  that  it  had  never  been  a 
Roman  road.  Subsequent  excavation  has  taken  place  on  Whinmoor  (1979),  at  Barwick 
Road  South  (1979)  and  on  Bullerthorpe  Lane  (1983).  A  total  length  of  8.8km  is  now 
established  by  survey  and  cartographic  research. 

II  Grim’s  Ditch:  Place-Names  and  Documents 

The  name  ‘Grim’  which  is  applied  to  this  monument  means  ‘old  man’  in  Old  English. 
It  is  a  by-name  for  the  god  Woden  who  is  frequently  associated  with  ancient 
earthworks.  Examples  are  Wansdyke  in  Wiltshire  and  Grimes  Graves,  the  Neolithic 
flint  mines,  in  Norfolk.  Other  Grim’s  Ditches  occur  elsewhere  in  England,  for 
example  in  Middlesex.8 

The  use  of  the  term  ‘Grim’s  Ditch’  to  describe  the  entire  West  Yorkshire  earthwork 
is  a  recent  coining,  adopted  when  the  continuous  nature  of  the  monument  was  first 
recognised.  Place-names  and  documents  using  the  name  are  confined  to  its  northern 
end.  Here  the  dyke  crosses  the  Cock  Beck  (Fig.  2),  which  is  joined  about  half  a  mile 
upstream  by  a  smaller  watercourse  called  Grimes  Dike.  This  runs  past  a  farm  known  as 
Grimes  Dike  Farm.  The  farm  (Grimesdike)  is  mentioned  in  a  parish  register  entry  of 
1631  as  a  place  of  origin.9  The  Leeds  Intelligencer  of  March  8th  1768 10  noted  that:  ‘On 
Sunday  last,  a  Scotsman,  who  taught  a  petty  School  at  Shadwell,  was  found  in  a  large 
pond  upon  Whin-moor  called  Grimesdike.’  It  is  possible  that  the  pond,  and  the  stream 
as  well,  took  their  names  from  the  earthwork.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  proved  that  the 
pond  in  which  the  unfortunate  Scot  perished  is  that  which  still  existed  on  Whinmoor  at 
the  time  of  the  1979  excavation. 

In  a  document  dated  1257-85,  Alfred  de  Suleigny  granted  to  Sir  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  lands  ‘by  the  head  of  a  certain  pond  and  a  ditch,  made  from  Grymisdyk  in 
the  common  field  of  Manston  to  Manston  Moor’.11  Here  it  is  clear  that  a  pond  and 
Grymisdyk  were  separate  entities,  but  the  reference  is  still  vague,  and  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  the  Grymisdyk  here  referred  to  was  the  earthwork  itself. 

The  middle  section  of  the  ditch  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  any  documents, 
and  the  southern  end  is  known  by  names  other  than  Grim’s  Ditch.  In  Austhorpe  there 
are  several  references  to  the  work  as  it  runs  parallel  to  Bullerthorpe  Lane.  A  grant  of 
1418  by  Richard  du  More  to  Alfred  Manston  of  an  acre  of  land  describes  the  piece  as 
‘extending  over  three  lands  lying  together  on  the  east  of  a  ditch  called  Mikyldyke’ ,12 
That  this  ditch  can  be  identified  with  the  earthwork  under  discussion  is  suggested  by 


5.  Gelling,  M.,  Signposts  to  the  Past  (1978),  p.  153. 

6.  Pope,  J.  R.,  ‘Excavations  at  Temple  Newsam’,  Archaeol.  Newsletter,  6,  no.  7  (1958),  p.  173. 

7.  Gelling,  op.  cit.,  in  note  5  above,  pp.  148-50. 

8.  Ellis,  R.,  ‘Excavations  at  Grim’s  Dyke,  Harrow,  1979’,  Trans.  London  Middlesex  Archaeol.  Soc.,  33  (1982),  pp. 
173-6. 

9.  Smith,  A.  M.,  The  place-names  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Part  4:  the  Wapentakes  of  Barkston  Ash,  Skyrack  and 
Ainsty ,  English  Place  Names  Soc.,  33  (1961),  p.  107. 

10.  Publ.  Thoresby  Soc.,  33  (1930-32),  p.  212. 

1 1.  Brown,  W.,  Yorkshire  Deeds  Vol.  II,  Yorkshire  Archaeol.  Soc.  Rec.  Ser.,  50  (1914),  p.  104. 

12.  Ibid.,pp.  7-8. 
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the  fact  that  here,  and  here  alone,  the  monument  continued  in  use  as  a  boundary, 
between  the  townships  of  Swillington  and  Temple  Newsam,  until  recent  times  (Fig.  3). 

This  variation  in  names  suggests  that  when  they  became  current  the  monument  was 
already  discontinuous.  It  certainly  makes  it  very  unlikely  that  field  names  in  ‘Grim’ 
situated  in  Methley,  to  the  south  of  the  River  Aire,  refer  to  an  extension  of  the 
earthwork  beyond  the  river. 

Ill  The  Course  of  the  Earth  work 

This  section  comprises  a  general  description  of  the  line  of  the  earthwork  from  north 
to  south.  Reference  should  be  made  to  the  maps  in  Figures  2-3.  Existing  records  have 
been  supplemented  and  updated  by  observations  made  by  the  author  during  1985-86. 

Field  survey  and  aerial  photography  have  failed  to  locate  any  feature  which  might  be 
identified  as  part  of  the  earthwork  either  to  the  north  or  west  of  Whinmoor  (SE  3571 
3819).  At  Whinmoor,  before  the  1979  Whinmoor  housing  development,  the  earthwork 
was  very  well  marked  by  an  east-facing  scarp  running  diagonally  from  north-west  to 
south-east  across  the  moor  from  SE  3571  3810  to  SE  3650  3736.  A  ditch  or  stream, 
interrupted  by  a  pond,  ran  along  the  foot  of  this  scarp.  As  the  scarp  was  a  natural 
feature  (see  below)  it  proved  impracticable  to  level  the  area  before  housing 
development  took  place.  A  portion  of  the  bank,  therefore,  survives  between  the  grid  co¬ 
ordinates  noted  above,  and  may  be  seen  behind  the  Naburn  Day  Centre,  Naburn 
Approach,  continuing  behind  the  houses  at  the  northern  end  of  White  Laithe  Drive 
where  it  is  subject  to  gardening  activity.  At  this  point  the  scarp  survives  to  a  height  of 
1 .75m. 

The  Whinmoor  section  of  dyke  ends  just  north  of  Willow  Garth  Farm,  though  the 
line  of  the  stream  known  as  Grimes  Dike  continues  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  its 
meeting  with  the  Cock  Beck  (Fig.  2;  SE  369  366).  The  general  alignment  of  the 
Whinmoor  bank  follows  both  the  Grimes  Dike  stream  and  the  Cock  Beck,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  bank  and  streams  ran  on  parallel  courses,  rather  than  converging. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  next  known  stretch  of  bank,  about  2.4km  to  the  south-east, 
which  seems  to  have  cut  across  the  Beck  at  SE  3775  3524.  It  has  now  been  destroyed  in 
opencast  working,  but  is  marked  on  the  first  edition  of  the  6  inch  Ordnance  Survey 
map  of  c.  1850.  It  is  known  to  have  survived  to  a  height  of  1.83m  and  a  width  of 
18.30m.14 

To  the  south  of  Cock  Beck  the  ditch  is  also  shown  on  the  first  edition  Ordnance 
Survey  map.  The  line  of  the  ditch  was  noted  in  1976  as  a  soil  mark  crossing  the  field 
south  of  the  Beck  from  SE  3775  3524  to  SE  3773  3490  (Fig.  2).  This  area  was  included 
in  the  1979  Barwick  Road  South  housing  development  and  the  ditch  was  sectioned  (see 
below).  On  the  first  edition  Ordnance  Survey  map  the  ditch  is  shown  as  running  almost 
due  north-south  from  Cock  Beck  to  Selby  Road,  and  from  a  disused  railway  line  at  SE 
3761  3440  part  of  its  course  is  represented  by  property  or  land-use  boundaries.  The 
problem  with  this  area  is  that  the  landscape  has  been  extensively  altered  in  relatively 
recent  times  by  landfill  and  building,  colliery  working  and  the  construction  of  railway 
embankments.  The  only  discernible  bank  in  the  area  is  the  disused  branch  railway 
embankment  for  Brown  Moor  Colliery  (SE  3753  3470). The  first  edition  Ordnance 
Survey  map  shows  that  this  crossed  but  diverged  from  the  line  of  the  ditch.  It  is 
possible  to  stand  on  the  embankment  and  see  a  north-south  depression  in  the  field  to 
the  west  which  may  represent  the  line  as  shown  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  map.  To  the 


13.  Dr.  R.  E.  Yarwood,  pers.  comm. 

14.  West  Yorkshire  SMR  PRN  5026 
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south  of  Barrowby  Lane  the  line  on  the  map  is  reflected  by  the  boundary  between  an 
area  of  housing  and  fields,  the  ditch  line  having  seemingly  continued  as  a  property 
boundary.  To  the  west,  land  is  used  for  housing  and  for  a  small  park  or  waste  area,  to 
the  east  for  arable  farming.  The  difference  in  height  between  the  two  sides  is 
considerable  as  the  western  (built-up)  area  has  clearly  been  made  up  by  considerable 
landfilling.  A  report  was  made,  though  not  confirmed,  of  a  sighting  of  traces  of  the 
ditch  on  this  line  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  row  of  houses. 

Further  south  (Fig.  3),  between  Selby  Road  and  Colton  Road  (SE  3753  3320  -  SE 
3753  3281),  the  bank  and  ditch  are  ploughed  out  between  the  main  road  and  the  mill, 
though  they  survive  immediately  west  of  Colton  Mill.  From  the  mill  to  Colton  Road  the 
earthwork  is  represented  by  a  depression  in  which  a  field  boundary  hedge  is  growing. 

To  the  south  of  Colton  Road  the  ditch  is  well  marked,  1.83  -  2.24m  deep  and  9.15m 
wide.  From  SE  3753  3259  to  SE  3755  3235  it  has  been  surveyed  in  detail,  and  this 
survey  on  the  best  preserved  part  of  the  earthwork  is  discussed  below  (Figs  6-7).  From 
SE  3755  3235  to  the  northern  end  of  Avenue  Wood  (SE  3751  3184;  Fig.  3,  PI.  I)  the 
earthwork  remains  visible  as  a  bank  and  ditch,  the  bank  being  the  same  height  as  the 
fields  of  which  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  The  bank  here  is  some  1.50-  1.80m  high 
and  has  evidently  been  degraded  and  spread  by  ploughing.  In  Avenue  Wood, 
southwards  to  SE  3745  3140,  it  comprises  a  bank  7.01m  wide  and  1.22m  high  with  the 
ditch  on  the  eastern  side  appearing  only  about  2.48m  in  width,  increasing  to  a  width  of 
9.14m  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  wood.  It  was  in  this  stretch  that  the  section  was  cut 
in  1957. 

In  1976  a  resistivity  survey  was  carried  out  across  the  possible  line  of  the  ditch  on  the 
SE  31  northing,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Avenue  Wood.  As  no  variations  in 
resistance  were  detected  it  must  be  assumed  that  at  this  point  the  dyke  runs  beneath 
the  modern  road  (Bullerthorpe  Lane). 

The  ditch  line  was  visible  from  the  air  in  1976  emerging  from  beneath  Bullerthorpe 
Lane  at  SE  3746  3065,  running  across  the  field  to  SE  3747  3056  (Fig.  3).  From  this 
point  the  ditch  is  clearly  visible  between  the  field  boundary  and  the  farm  at 
Gamblethorpe  (SE  3749  3045);  here  it  is  1.52m  deep  and  c.  7.62m  in  width.  Its  size 
makes  it  unlikely  that  it  was  simply  ploughed  out  in  the  field  to  the  north,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  deliberately  backfilled. 

South  of  Gamblethorpe,  from  SE  3758  3038  to  SE  3768  3011,  a  field  path  running 
next  to  a  field  boundary  was  noted  as  a  hollow  in  1976.  This  field  boundary  no  longer 
exists,  but  its  line,  the  proposed  line  of  Grim’s  Ditch,  is  still  visible  as  a  broad  dip  some 
8.23m  wide  running  across  the  present  field.  There  is  a  similar,  but  slighter  indication 
in  the  field  to  the  south.  The  first  edition  6  inch  Ordnance  Survey  map  shows  a  field 
boundary  which  contains  the  curve  outlined  by  the  earthwork  as  it  passes  through 
Gamblethorpe.  This  boundary  may  well  reflect  the  original  line  of  Grim’s  Ditch,  and  is 
clearly  represented  by  the  visible  dip  in  the  field. 

The  deviation  in  the  line  of  the  earthwork  south-eastwards  seems  to  have  been  only 
a  localised  phenomenon  in  view  of  the  final  definite  sighting  of  the  ditch  at  Swillington 
Bridge  (SE  37375  29475).  The  construction  of  the  Garforth-Kirkhamgate  trunk  road 
cut  the  projected  line  of  Grim’s  Ditch.  This  line  was  observed  by  the  foreman  as  an 
area  of  fine  soft  silt  filling  a  cut  made  in  the  heavy  clay  subsoil.  The  ditch  was 
estimated  as  about  18m  wide.  It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  the  earthwork  ended 
slightly  south  of  this,  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Aire. 

IV  Excavation  and  Survey  on  the  Line  of  Grim’s  Ditch 

The  following  accounts  of  recent  excavation  and  survey  work  on  Grim’s  Ditch  are 
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PI.  I.  Aerial  photograph  of  the  most  prominent  section  of  Grim’s  Ditch.  Avenue  Wood  is  in  the  foreground, 
and  Grim’s  Ditch  is  the  hedge  line  running  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  plate,  parallel  to  the  road 
(Bullerthorpe  Lane).  The  small  field  of  ridge  and  furrow  in  the  middle  distance  is  the  site  of  the  car  park. 

summary  in  nature.  Context  numbers  were  allocated  in  a  numerical  sequence  for  each 
site.  Only  contexts  relevant  to  the  interpretation  of  the  site  will  be  noted  in  the  text 
and  illustrations  (shown  thus:  96).  Full  supporting  data  and  context  descriptions,  as 
well  as  the  original  site  records,  may  be  examined  at  the  West  Yorkshire  Archaeology 
Service  on  application  to  the  County  Archaeologist,  14  St  John’s  North,  Wakefield  WF1 
3QA. 
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A.  EXCAVATIONS  PRIOR  TO  1979 

Only  one  excavation  on  the  course  of  the  earthwork  is  known  before  1979.  This  was 
undertaken  byj.  R.  Pope  during  August-September  1957  when  a  trench  was  excavated 
in  Avenue  Wood,  Temple  Newsam  (SE  375  316;  located  on  Fig.  3).  The  intention  was  to 
examine  the  bank  for  traces  of  the  Roman  road  then  thought  to  have  lain  upon  it.  The 
site  was  reported  in  summary  in  the  Archaeological  Newsletter 15  and  no  other  record 
survives. 

A  trench  4ft  (1.21m)  wide  and  48ft  (14.63m)  long  was  excavated.  The  natural 
deposits  comprised  undisturbed  boulder  clay  containing  sandstone  and  Keuper 
fragments.  Upon  this  surface  was  laid  a  bank  21ft  (6m)  wide  and  5ft  (1.52m)  in 
surviving  height,  with  a  shallow  western  and  steep  eastern  slope.  The  eastern  side 
appeared  to  have  been  cut  into.  The  ditch  was  not  defined  during  the  excavation, 
possibly  because  only  the  bank  was  being  deliberately  examined.  A  trial  hole  was  dug 
into  natural  deposits,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  bank  constituted  similar  material 
thrown  up  from  digging  through  these  strata. 

B.  EXCAVATIONS  ON  WHINMOOR,  1979 

1.  Introduction 

A  portion  of  Grim’s  Ditch  was  examined  in  advance  of  development  under  the 
Whinmoor  ‘D’  housing  scheme.  The  area  to  be  built  on  lay  to  the  south  of  Skelton’s 
Lane  and  east  of  Coal  Road  (SE  363  377;  Fig.  2),  and  included  a  well-preserved  part  of 
the  line  of  Grim’s  Ditch.  This  survived  as  an  eastern-facing  scarp  running  diagonally 
across  the  site  from  north-west  to  south-east  (SE  365  313  -  SE  359  380).  A  ditch  or 
stream,  with  a  tendency  to  meander  somewhat  from  the  line  of  the  scarp,  ran  along  its 
foot. 

Rescue  excavations  were  undertaken  to  establish  the  character  of  the  earthwork  in 
this  area  in  advance  of  its  partial  destruction.  Two  machine-cut  trenches  established 
the  line  of  the  scarp  and  ditch,  and  a  further  four  were  cut  to  examine  the  stream. 
Details  of  these  are  contained  in  the  Archive  Report.  One  hand-excavated  trench 
(located  on  Fig.  2)  measuring  20  x  5m  was  cut  across  the  scarp  and  ditch,  and  was 
recorded  in  plan  and  section  (Fig.  4).  Sections  drawn  in  the  sides  of  the  machine 
trenches  confirmed  the  information  recorded  in  the  controlled  excavation. 

2.  The  Controlled  Excavation  (plan  and  section,  Fig.  4) 

The  scarp  was  found  to  be  a  natural  feature  of  the  shale  bedrock.  It  sloped 
downwards  towards  the  north-east  at  a  gradient  of  1:3.33  and  was  2m  high.  On  the  flat 
area  on  the  top  of  the  scarp  to  the  south-west,  bedrock  was  overlain  by  red-grey  clay 
with  a  maximum  depth  of  0.60m  (104).  The  clay  was  deepest  at  the  edge  of  the  scarp, 
and  continued  as  a  shallow  layer  on  the  scarp  itself  and  on  the  low  ground  to  the  north¬ 
east  (100). 

All  the  trenches  showed  that  this  low  area  was  the  flood  plain  of  a  natural  stream 
comprising  spread  silts  and  a  number  of  naturally  recut  stream  beds.  A  deeper  section 
cut  within  the  controlled  trench  revealed  one  of  these  beds,  a  broad  (6.92m),  shallow 
(0.85m)  depression  filled  with  a  succession  of  water-borne  deposits. 

The  top  fill  of  the  ditch  was  defined  on  removal  of  the  topsoil.  There  were  four 
elements  of  fill  (Nos  106-9).  The  ditch  profile  was  broad  and  shallow,  showing  in 
section  on  both  sides  of  the  trench.  The  depth  of  the  ditch  was  lm  and  its  width  at  the 
top  was  4.50m.  The  section  shows  a  feature  with  shallow  sloping  sides  becoming 
steeper  towards  the  bottom,  and  the  interface  between  layers  107  and  108  may  well 
reflect  a  recut.  At  least  one  recut  is  also  suggested  by  the  evidence  from  the  machine 


15.  Pope,  loc.  cit.,  in  note  6  above. 
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Whinmoor  1979:  plan  and  section  of  excavation  trench. 
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trenches.  The  ditch  was  cut  into  the  shale  bedrock  near  the  foot  of  the  natural  scarp, 
leaving  a  berm  0.50m  in  width.  Other  features  in  the  trench  were  modern  in  date, 
including  a  sewer  trench  (101:  fill  103),  situated  at  the  south-western  end  of  the 
trench. 

3.  Interpretation 

On  Whinmoor  an  existing  natural  scarp  was  employed  as  part  of  Grim’s  Ditch.  In 
origin  this  scarp  appears  to  have  been  the  clearly  defined  south-western  bank  of  a 
small  stream.  The  stream  itself  was  not  confined  by  this  edge,  as  it  had  meandered 
away  from  it,  and  had  recut  its  bed  southwards  several  times.  The  scarp  was  2m  in 
height  with  a  steep  slope,  and  the  excavation  of  the  ditch  along  it  formed  a  barrier 
which  was  3m  high  from  the  crest  of  the  bank  to  the  base  of  the  ditch.  The  upcast 
from  the  ditch,  represented  by  context  104,  added  to  the  height  of  the  bank,  though 
the  original  height  has  presumably  been  reduced  by  weathering. 

C.  EXCAVATIONS  AT  BARWICK  ROAD  SOUTH  (1979) 

1.  Introduction 

The  line  of  Grim’s  Ditch  south  of  the  Cock  Beck  (SE  37758  351  15  to  3488)  was 
marked  on  the  first  edition  Ordnance  Survey  six  inch  map  as  an  earthwork.  It  survived 
in  the  ploughed  field  as  a  slight  bank.  The  field,  which  was  to  be  developed  for  housing, 
was  surveyed  and  the  earthwork  was  examined  in  the  section  cut  by  machine  at  point 
SE  3782  3524  (located  on  Fig.  2). 

2.  The  Ditch  (section,  Fig.  5) 

The  ditch  was  6m  wide  at  the  top  and  2.60m  deep  with  a  gentle  top  slope  steepening 
to  a  ‘V’  profile.  It  was  cut  directly  into  the  natural  grey  clay  (4  and  7)  which  covered 
the  shale  bedrock.  The  ditch  fill  comprised  two  layers.  The  primary  fill  (6)  of  blue  clay 
was  0.84m  deep,  and  the  main  body  of  the  fill,  blue  and  yellow  clay  with  iron  staining 
(5),  was  1.42m  in  depth.  The  ditch  was  sealed  by  two  horizons  of  ploughsoil  (1  and  2) 
into  which  was  cut  a  modern  field  drain  (8). 

D.  SURVEY  (1977)  AND  EXCAVATIONS  (1983)  AT  BULLERTHORPE  LANE 
1.  Introduction 

The  best  preserved  section  of  Grim’s  Ditch,  the  portion  running  parallel  to 
Bullerthorpe  Lane,  Austhorpe,  was  surveyed  from  SE  3753  3259  to  SE  3755  3235  by  an 
army  team  under  Captain  S.  M.  St.  G.  Kirke,  of  the  14th  Light  Regiment,  Royal 
Artillery,  in  1977.  The  work  was  undertaken  as  an  army  survey  training  exercise 
(exercise  ‘Cold  Stone’)  in  co-operation  with  the  West  Yorkshire  Metropolitan  County 
Council  Archaeology  Unit;  it  was  co-ordinated  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Faull. 

In  1983,  landscaping,  and  the  laying-out  of  the  Bullerthorpe  Lane  car  park  and  picnic 
area  by  Leeds  City  Council’s  Leisure  Services  Department  led  to  an  excavation  on  the 
line  of  Grim’s  Ditch  in  part  of  the  area  surveyed  by  the  army.  The  car  park  was  built 
within  the  small  field  lying  to  the  west  of  the  earthwork  (Fig.  3),  access  to  which  was  by 
means  of  a  pre-existing  gap  in  the  monument.  Excavation  concentrated  on  this  gap. 

In  addition  to  Grim’s  Ditch  itself,  a  further  feature  of  interest  was  the  ridge  and 
furrow  lying  in  the  affected  field  (PI.  I).  The  field  boundaries  lay  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  ridge  and  furrow,  suggesting  that  this  was  an  enclosed  furlong,  its  enclosure  pre¬ 
dating  the  piecemeal  enclosure  of  the  rest  of  Colton  Common.  As  the  only  access  to 
this  field  was  by  means  of  the  gap  in  Grim’s  Ditch,  it  was  suspected  that  this  was  a 
post-medieval  feature,  the  ditch  having  been  slighted  when  the  field  was  enclosed.  It 
was,  however,  equally  possible  that  a  pre-existing  gap  had  been  reused  as  a  field 
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Lig.  5.  Barwick  Road  South:  east-west  section  through  ditch, 
entrance,  and  that  this  might  have  been  original  to  the  earthwork  construction. 

2.  The  Army  Survey 

The  survey  area  is  located  on  Fig.  3.  The  earthwork  was  surveyed  in  plan  (Fig.  6)  and 
as  a  series  of  profiles  (Fig.  7),  by  which  the  main  features  of  its  construction  and 
present  state  of  preservation  were  recorded. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  earthwork  in  this  section  is  the  gap  referred  to 
above.  The  best  preserved  part  of  the  earthwork  is  to  the  north  of  the  gap,  where  the 
bank  and  ditch  remain  very  clear.  The  bank  stands  to  a  height  of  2.30m  above  the 
ground  surface  to  the  east  and  the  ditch  survives  to  a  depth  of  1.20m  along  most  of  the 
length  of  the  feature  (Fig.  7,  Profiles  1-2).  The  bank  has  been  eradicated  by  ploughing 
in  the  field  to  the  north,  where  the  ditch  alone  survives.  The  bank  on  the  surveyed 
stretch  slopes  downwards  gradually  to  the  north  into  this  Field. 

The  profiles  show  no  berm  between  the  bank  and  the  ditch,  though  a  slight  ridge  or 
break  of  slope  always  appears  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bank,  usually  quite  high  up 
(Fig.  7,  Profiles  2-6).  Though  the  back-slope  to  the  west  is  clearly  visible  in  this  area, 
the  ground  level  in  the  field  to  the  west  of  the  monument  is  appreciably  higher  than  to 
the  east,  and  it  is  clear  that  ploughing  has  caused  ploughsoil  to  the  west  to  lap  over  the 
tail  of  the  bank  to  some  considerable  height.  The  bank  survives  to  an  average  width  of 
about  10m  and  the  ditch  is  about  7m  wide. 

To  the  south  of  the  gap,  the  western  back-slope  is  totally  concealed  beneath 
ploughsoil,  the  level  of  the  field  being  flush  with  the  top  of  the  bank.  For  this  reason 
only  the  front  of  the  bank  with  its  uninterrupted  glacis  into  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
visible.  Here  the  ditch  is,  on  average,  6.50m  wide. 

A  small  stream  was  channelled  through  the  gap  in  the  ditch  at  some  recent  period. 
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Fig.  6.  Bullerthorpe  Lane:  army  survey  1977,  plan. 

This  stream  ran  southwards  along  the  western  side  of  Bullerthorpe  Lane,  turned 
sharply  to  the  west  and  was  carried  under  the  gap  by  means  of  a  pipe,  the  insertion  of 
which  had  disturbed  the  northern  side  of  the  gap  extensively.  The  pipe-line  crossed  the 
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gap  from  north-east  to  south-west,  where  the  stream  re-emerged  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  field  in  which  the  car  park  was  to  be  built  (for  course  of  pipe-line  see 
Fig.  6).  It  was  clear  from  the  topography  that  the  original  land  surface  on  the  south 
side  of  the  gap  had  fallen  away  more  steeply  than  at  present  into  the  course  of  this 
stream. 

3.  The  Excavation  (trench  plan,  Fig.  8;  sections,  Figs  8-9) 

The  area  to  be  developed  was  stripped  of  turf  and  topsoil  by  machine.  The  location  of 
the  excavation  trenches  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  Area  excavation  was  conducted  in  a 
trench  30m  long  and  3m  wide,  later  reduced  to  1.5m  in  width.  This  was  located  to  the 
south  of  the  gap,  in  the  optimum  place  to  include  both  bank  and  ditch  as  well  as  the 
contemporary  ground  surface  should  these  have  survived.  A  baulk  0.75m  wide  was  left 
over  the  modern  pipe-line  which  carried  the  stream.  A  further  machine-cut  trench  was 
recorded  immediately  to  the  north. 

The  underlying  geology  consisted  of  a  grey-brown  shale,  typical  of  the  shales  of  the 
Lower  Coal  Measures.16  Over  this  a  series  of  orange  and  blue-grey  clays  had  developed. 
The  ground  surface  from  which  the  ditch  was  cut  on  the  east  side  comprised  an  orange- 
grey  mottled  clay  (3).  An  insufficient  area  of  this  deposit  was  revealed  to  suggest  the 
original  profile  of  the  pre-ditch  surface.  The  evidence  suggested  that  the  excavation 
made  an  oblique  cut  through  the  valley  of  the  small  stream.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
ditch  the  surface  lay  at  79.51m  OD  sloping  up  to  80.32m  OD  towards  Bullerthorpe 
Lane.  On  the  west  side  it  lay  at  78.39m  OD  and  sloped  sharply  downwards  to  the  east. 
These  appear  to  represent  the  slopes  of  the  stream  valley  edges.  Unfortunately  lack  of 
time  precluded  the  excavation  of  the  trench  down  to  natural  shale.  The  shale  was 
considerably  deeper  to  the  west  of  the  ditch  than  to  the  east.  Context  48  (south 
section,  Fig.  9)  lay  at  a  steep  angle  against  143,  the  sloping  edge  of  the  ‘valley’  and  22,. 
which  filled  a  marked  dip  in  the  pre-ditch  profile,  overlay  it.  Both  these  layers  dipped 
below  the  level  from  which  the  ditch  was  cut  and  therefore  pre-date  the  ditch.  Both 
may  have  originated  as  water-borne  deposits  associated  with  the  stream.  If  so,  the 
surfaces  of  48,  22  and  3  should  represent  those  present  at  the  time  the  ditch  was  cut. 

The  shape  of  the  ditch  cut  (53)  was  unusual  in  showing  a  double  profile.  Two  ditches 
were  defined  within  the  larger  feature,  separated  by  a  ridge  of  natural  shale  0.50m 
wide  (north  section,  Fig.  8).  The  pattern  of  silting  recorded  in  the  sections  shows 
clearly  that  these  were  not  the  bottoms  of  cut  and  recut,  but  features  original  to  the 
first  cut  of  the  ditch.  To  the  east  of  the  ridge  was  a  steep-sided  ‘U’-shaped  ditch  0.75m 
wide,  and  0.40m  deep  from  the  top  of  the  ridge.  To  the  west  of  the  ridge  the  main  part 
of  the  feature  was  0.50m  deep;  the  sides  were  steep  and  the  flat  bottom  was  about 
0.90m  wide.  The  ditch  as  a  whole  was  about  4m  in  width  at  the  top,  though  the  western 
lip  was  truncated  by  later  activity. 

The  depth  of  the  narrower  segment  of  the  ditch  remained  constant  throughout  both 
trenches.  The  western  portion,  however,  had  a  base  sloping  upwards  from  a  level  of 
77.66m  OD  in  the  machine  trench,  southwards  to  77.95m  OD  in  the  area  excavation. 
This  effect  was  heightened  by  a  step  up  in  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  stream:  from 
77.95m  OD  to  the  north  of  Trench  1,  to  77.77m  OD  to  the  south. 

The  two  elements  of  the  ditch  showed  differing  patterns  of  silting  (Figs  8-9).  The 
ditch  fill  strata  were,  however,  all  very  similar,  largely  comprising  grey  or  orange  clay, 
with  some  silt  and  with  inclusions  of  sandstone,  shale  or  plant  matter.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  in  both  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  earliest  layers  common 
to  the  entire  ditch,  fine  laminations  within  the  strata  denoted  water-borne  deposits. 


16.  Ramsbottom,  W.  H.C.  et  at.,  ‘Carboniferous’,  in  Rayner,  D.  H.  and  Hemmingway,  J.  E.  (eds),  The  Geology 
and  Mineral  Resources  of  Yorkshire  (Yorkshire  Geol.  Soc.,  1974),  pp.  97-8. 
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Bullerthorpe  Lane  1983:  plan  of  excavation  trench  and  north  section  drawing. 
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Bullerthorpe  Lane  1983:  south  section  drawing. 
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They  were  fine  enough  to  indicate  that  drainage  was  good  and  that  the  periods  at 
which  the  ditch  contained  water  were  short. 

Little  remained  of  the  bank,  due  largely  to  later  intrusions  to  the  west  of  the  ditch, 
and  it  is  not  clear  which  layers  formed  part  of  this  feature  (south  section,  Fig.  9).  The 
first  dump  is  represented  by  context  43,  upon  which  were  placed  two  mounds  (44). 
Both  contexts  comprised  loose,  brown  loamy  material.  The  dumping  of  these  layers  on 
top  of  22  left  a  gully  or  channel  between  the  embryonic  bank  and  the  probable  edge  of 
the  early  stream  valley  (48).  This  gully  was  filled  by  the  next  deposit  (10),  which 
levelled  off  the  bank  with  the  valley  edge.  This  was  a  clean  yellow  clay  with  grey 
mottling.  Though  the  west  tail  of  the  bank  was  level  with  the  probable  stream  valley 
edge,  the  eastern  side  left  a  step  0.60m  high  to  the  east.  It  is  doubtful  that  this  was  the 
original  front  of  the  bank,  as  this  area  was  heavily  truncated  and  disturbed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  excavation,  machine  trenching  took  place  within  the 
excavated  area.  A  timber  stake  was  recovered  from  this  work.  Doubt  existed  as  to  its 
exact  context,  though  it  was  thought  by  the  excavator  that  it  might  have  been  sealed 
by  bank  deposits.  This  was  submitted  to  the  Harwell  laboratory  for  a  C14 
determination.  The  result  of  this  analysis  was  a  date  of  1720  ±  80  ad. 

Much  interference  took  place  subsequent  to  the  silting  of  the  ditch.  To  the  east  of  a 
baulk  which  had  been  left  over  the  modern  pipe-line,  a  broad,  shallow,  cut  feature  was 
excavated  through  the  western  lip  and  silts  of  the  ditch.  This  feature  (south  section, 
Fig.  9)  contained  in  its  fills  (5,  17,  18  and  19)  post-medieval  pottery  and  clay  pipes,  as 
did  the  upper  ditch  fill  layers  (4  and  21)  which  it  cut. 

To  the  west  of  the  baulk  it  appears  that  a  portion  of  the  front  of  the  bank  material 
(10)  was  cut  away,  possibly  as  part  of  the  operation  which  created  the  eastern  cut. 
Because  of  this,  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  a  cut  feature  (24)  to  the  immediate 
east  of  the  surviving  bank  had  been  dug  before  or  after  the  truncation  of  the  bank, 
though  the  fact  that  it  cut  into  part  of  the  bank  deposit  indicates  that  it  post-dated  the 
erection  of  this  feature.  Over  the  fill  of  this  post-hole  and  against  the  slope  of  the  cut 
into  the  bank  was  a  deposit  of  orange-mottled  light-brown  clay  (13).  This  layer,  in 
common  with  the  fills  of  the  eastern  cut,  contained  post-medieval  pottery  and  clay 
pipes.  The  tail  of  the  bank  was  overlain  by  a  brown  loam  deposit  (12),  seemingly 
representing  an  early  ploughsoil  which  again  included  post-medieval  finds. 

4.  Interpretation 

The  limited  scale  of  excavation  on  the  site  precluded  detailed  interpretation.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  ditch  and  bank  crossed,  and  probably  partially  utilised  a  small 
stream  valley,  and  that  the  gap  in  the  earthwork  was  a  later  break  allowing  access  to 
the  field  to  the  west.  The  main  problem  is  the  means  by  which  the  stream  was 
conducted  through  the  earthwork.  It  was  suggested  during  excavation  that  the  deeper 
section  of  the  main  ditch  might  have  been  a  channel  to  allow  water  to  cross  the  ditch, 
but  no  similar  provision  was  allowed  in  the  narrow  eastern  section.  The  deposits  in  the 
ditch  itself  were  not  of  a  primarily  water-borne  character,  arguing  against  a  diversion 
of  the  stream  along  the  ditch.  It  appears  that  this  problem  cannot  be  resolved  with  the 
present  evidence,  and  the  solution  probably  lies  outside  the  area  of  excavation. 

V  Conclusions 
a.  CONSTRUCTION 

It  seems  that  the  construction  of  the  earthwork  varied  widely  throughout  its  length. 
At  Bullerthorpe  Lane  the  ditch  was  double,  which  was  not  the  case  elsewhere.  On 
Whinmoor  the  ditch  was  very  shallow  (lm  deep),  while  at  Barwick  Road  South  the 
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depth  of  the  ditch  was  2.60m.  There  are  several  possible  reasons  for  these  variations. 
The  most  obvious  argument  is  for  variations  relating  to  local  topography.  At  Whinmoor 
a  scarp  existed  at  the  relevant  spot,  and  this  was  utilised.  Though  a  stream  existed  at 
the  foot  of  the  scarp  this  meandered,  and  it  was  clearly  felt  that  a  shallow  ditch  was 
necessary  to  continue  the  barrier.  The  ditch  and  scarp  created  a  barrier  3m  high  from 
the  crest  of  the  scarp  to  the  base  of  the  ditch.  Presumably,  upcast  from  the  ditch  was 
originally  added  to  the  height  of  the  bank,  though  any  such  material  has  since  eroded 
away.  The  bank  on  the  side  of  the  stream  at  Bullerthorpe  Lane  may  have  been  utilised 
in  a  similar  way. 

In  places  where  no  pre-existing  bank  or  scarp  was  present,  a  deep  ditch  occurs.  These 
are  places  where  a  large  volume  of  spoil  would  be  required  to  raise  a  bank.  The 
implication,  perhaps,  is  that  the  bank,  as  a  raised  barrier,  was  considered  the  more 
important  of  the  two  elements  which  constituted  the  earthwork.  It  is  probable  that  the 
constructional  differences  along  the  course  of  the  bank  and  ditch  relate  to  the 
activities  of  separate  gangs  of  builders.  Construction  varies  greatly  on  Offa’s  Dyke  and 
Wat’s  Dyke,  probably  for  similar  reasons.17 

Excavations  on  Wat’s  and  Offa’s  Dykes  have  shown  that  all  postulated  entrances 
through  the  dykes  are  later  breaches,  with  the  primary  ditch  lying  beneath  the 
causeway.  This  has  been  tested  on  at  least  six  sites  in  Clwyd,  Powys  and  Shropshire.18 
These  findings  again  parallel  Grim’s  Ditch  where  the  proposed  entrance  at 
Bullerthorpe  Lane  was  proved,  by  the  C14  date,  to  be  a  later  feature.  The  two  parallel 
mounds  or  banks  found  at  Bullerthorpe  Lane  (context  44,  Fig.  9)  are  features  of  some 
interest,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  these  represent  low  marking-out  banks, 
associated  with  the  original  surveying  and  layout  of  the  earthwork. 

b.  DATE  AND  FUNCTION 

These  aspects  have  been  rehearsed  by  Dr.  Margaret  Faull,19  and  the  excavations 
reported  upon  have  shed  no  further  light  upon  them.  The  most  useful  result  has  been 
the  elucidation  of  methods  of  construction  commented  upon  above. 

Grim’s  Ditch  is  an  outlier  to  the  extensive  dyke  system  centred  upon  Aberford  (Fig. 
1).  This  localised  dyke  system  is  the  only  one  in  West  Yorkshire,  though  it  is  of  a  type 
not  uncommon  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  old  county.  Dr.  Faull,  in  her  discussion  of 
the  various  dyke  systems,20  quotes  the  opinion  of  Ramm  and  of  Alcock21  with  respect  to 
the  Aberford  Dykes.  Alcock  suggested  that  the  Becca  Banks  were  Iron  Age,  and  that 
the  historical  context  of  these  banks  was  as  part  of  the  final  defences  of  the  Brigantes 
against  Rome.  In  the  opinion  of  Ramm,  The  Rein,  which  is  not  defensive  in  siting  or 
character,  may  be  comparable  in  function  to  the  Iron  Age  boundary  dykes  of  the  East 
Riding.  He  further  believes  that  the  South  Dyke,  which  faces  north,  might  be  seen  as  a 
defence  of  Elmet,  while  the  south-facing  Becca  Banks  may  have  been  a  Northumbrian 
defence  against  the  Mercians.  Dr.  Faull  is  so  far  alone  in  considering  Grim’s  Ditch  as 
part  of  this  system.  She  associates  its  construction  with  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Elmet  during  the  early  7th  century.  With  its  southern  end  upon  the  River  Aire,  it 
would  be  advantageously  placed  as  a  defence  against  an  attack  on  Leeds,  possibly  the 
Campodunum  recorded  by  Bede,  and  an  early  royal  centre  of  Elmet.  Grim’s  Ditch  is 


17.  Webster,  L.  E  .  and  Cherry,  J.,  ‘Medieval  Britain  in  1976’,  Medieval  Archaeol.,  21  (1977),  pp.  219-22. 

18.  Ibid.',  Hill,  D.,  ‘Offa’s  Dyke  and  Wat’s  Dyke’,  Current  Archaeol.,  60  (Feb.  1978),  pp.  19-21;  Youngs,  S.  H. 
and  Clark,  J.,  ‘Medieval  Britain  in  1980’,  Medieval  Archaeol.,  25  (1981),  pp.  184-5. 

19.  See  note  1  above. 

20.  Ibid.  p.  173. 

21.  Op.  cit.  in  note  2  above. 
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associated  by  Dr.  Faull  with  the  South  Dyke  and  the  Rudgate  Dyke,  which  post-date 
one  of  the  Roman  roads  west  from  York  and  Tadcaster,  and  which  could  form  an 
eastward  defence  of  Elmet  upon  this  road. 

Recent  aerial  photography  by  Richard  Morris  has  considerably  extended  the  known 
extent  of  The  Rein.2'  Hitherto  known  from  earthworks  across  Woodhouse  Moor  to 
Aberford  (Fig.  1),  it  has  been  seen  continuing  south-eastwards,  as  a  soil  mark  running 
parallel  to  Copley  Lane  and  Coldhill  Lane.  On  the  western  side  of  the  dyke  system  is 
the  Ridge,  a  western  extension  of  the  Becca  Banks,  which,  like  the  Banks,  faces  south. 
To  the  west  of  the  known  earthwork  lies  a  very  clearly  marked  hollow  way,  Dark  Lane, 
which  runs  westward  to  Whinmoor  Nook  Farm  (SE  384  382).  This  point  lies  slightly 
less  that  a  mile  east  of  the  apparent  end  of  Grim’s  Ditch.  If  Dark  Lane  was  in  origin  an 
extension  of  the  Ridge,  this  would  tie  Grim’s  Ditch  closer  into  the  system  as  a  whole. 

The  above  summary,  however,  sheds  no  new  light  upon  the  date  or  function  of  these 
works.  Fieldwork  alone  cannot  achieve  this.  As  Dr.  Faull  states:  ‘only  full-scale 
excavation  and  the  recovery  of  environmental  samples  can  hope  to  elucidate  the  date 
and  history  of  [this]  dyke  system’.'3  Even  then  the  extensive  campaigns  of  excavation 
on  Offa’s  and  Wat’s  Dykes  in  the  Welsh  Marches  demonstrate  the  relative  paucity  of 
material  to  be  recovered  in  such  operations. 

It  appears  that  this  is  not  yet  the  time  to  question  the  various  theories  on  these 
dykes.  The  historical  and  topographical  considerations  are  persuasive  in  suggesting  a 
Dark  Age  context  for  Grim’s  Ditch  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Faull,  though  one  factor  does 
give  rise  to  doubt.  As  a  comparison  of  maps  in  the  West  Yorkshire  Survey 24 
demonstrates,  the  monument  served  as  a  tenurial,  parish  and  township  boundary 
between  Austhorpe  and  the  south  end  of  Avenue  Wood,  but  neither  to  the  north  nor 
south  of  this  stretch  was  it  a  recognised  boundary,  despite  forming  the  limit  of  an  area 
of  ridge  and  furrow  to  the  south  of  Gamblethorpe.  While  the  date  at  which  such 
boundaries  were  established  is  uncertain23  many  appear  to  be  pre-Conquest.  It  seems 
slightly  odd  that  a  relatively  recent  (Elmet  fell  c.  AD  617),  and  very  substantial 
earthwork  should  have  been  sufficiently  eradicated  to  cease  to  be  visible  as  a  boundary 
by  the  11th  century,  unless  (and  this  is  perhaps  rather  unlikely)  it  had  been 
deliberately  slighted.  It  may,  of  course,  have  been  transcended  as  a  boundary  for 
entirely  tenurial  reasons  which  are  no  longer  apparent.  The  fact  that  the  monument 
was  disregarded  as  a  boundary  may,  however,  imply  a  longer  time  scale,  and  it  is 
possible  Grim’s  Ditch  should,  after  all,  be  seen  as  a  pre-Roman  boundary.  Much  work 
is  required  before  a  full  understanding  of  the  nature  and  date  of  Grim’s  Ditch  and  the 
other  earthworks  can  be  achieved. 
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YORKSHIRE  DOVECOTES  AND  PIGEON  LOFTS: 

A  PRELIMINARY  SURVEY 


by  Alan  Whitworth 


When  A.  O.  Cooke  wrote  A  Book  of  Dovecotes  in  1920,  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  ran  to  a  cursory  nine  pages  and  a  single  illustration  by 
comparison  with  other  chapters  discussing  smaller  individual  counties  which  averaged 
twenty  pages  and  several  illustrations.  Such  an  anomaly  has,  I  am  sure,  been  largely 
responsible  for  later  students  of  this  subject  reasoning  that  here,  in  the  North,  there  is 
scant  material,  little  to  contribute  towards  their  works.  Consequently  they  too  have 
adopted  an  attitude  like  that  of  Cooke.  While  it  may  be  true  that  there  are  fewer 
examples  of  the  traditional  dovecote  as  we  imagine  it,  there  are,  nevertheless,  a 
sufficient  number  and  variety  to  warrant  more  than  a  casual  glance. 

Historically,  the  keeping  and  managing  of  pigeons  for  food,  manure  and  other  uses 
has  origins  stretching  back  into  antiquity,  but,  more  important  to  us,  it  would  appear 
that  the  manner  of  cooping  birds  arrived  at  an  architectural  divergence  also  at  an  early 
period.  The  consequence  was  that  three  distinct  constructional  styles  of  nesting 
arrangements  can  be  traced  existing  side  by  side  from  medieval  times.  These  were  the 
separate  dovecote,  pigeon-holes  leading  into  an  enclosed  loft  or  cavity  within  a 
building,  and  pigeon-holes  formed  within  the  walls  of  a  structure. 

North  Yorkshire 

Of  dovecotes  proper,  a  number  of  medieval  ones  can  still  be  located.  Unfortunately 
precise  dating  is  difficult  and  I  doubt  if  anyone  can  state  with  surety  which  is  the 
earliest  remaining  example  in  the  county.  With  the  exception  of  Conisbrough  Castle  in 
South  Yorkshire,  where  within  a  buttress  of  the  12th-century  keep  made  famous  in 
Scott’s  Ivanhoe  a  dovecote  can  be  traced,  the  majority  of  ancient  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  the  very  north  of  Yorkshire  centred  around  the  Tees  valley  between  Barnard 
Castle  and  Darlington.  Here  a  series  of  circular  stone  dovecotes,  all  of  a  similar  form 
and  early  date,  stand  on  each  side  of  the  river,  for  the  most  part  in  splendid  isolation. 
Barforth  (plates  1,  2)  and  Caldwell  on  the  Yorkshire  side  both  mark  the  site  of  manor 
houses  long  since  gone. 

These  represent  a  traditional  type  described  as  ‘beehive’  dovecotes,  and  echo  in  the 
simple,  square-headed  doorway  and  distinctive  external  tiered  perching  ledges  those  at 
Gainford  and  Headlam  on  the  Durham  side  of  the  Tees.  All  these  are  not  dissimilar  to 
a  group  found  in  the  wilds  of  Cornwall  and  a  large  number  dotted  around  the  Scottish 
landscape.  Another  ‘beehive’  cote  can  also  be  seen  at  Cloughton  Hall  (NY)  between 
Whitby  and  Scarborough,  and  is  the  most  southerly  occurrence  of  this  type  in 
Yorkshire. 

The  ownership  of  a  dovecote  was  a  privilege  granted  only  to  the  Church  or  to  the  lord 
of  a  manor:  consequently  the  majority  of  early  ones  are  associated  with  religious 
houses  or  manorial  halls.  Usually  massive  and  round,  they  were  like  those  mentioned 
above,  architecturally  crude  with  little  decoration,  small  plain  doorways  and  with  few 
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Plate  2.  Barforth:  interior  of  dovecote  (after  V.C.H.). 
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openings.  However,  as  architectural  styles  developed  and  the  laws  on  who  could  own  a 
pigeon  house  changed,  their  design  altered.  Thus  at  Low  Hall,  Brompton  (NY),  we  find 
a  large,  15th-century,  rectangular,  free  standing  dovecote  with  stepped  gables  and  a 
well  fashioned  arched  doorway,  as  well  as  dressed  windows  with  chamfered  reveals. 

Dating  from  c.1400,  it  is  little  altered  from  its  original  form  and  retains  a  medieval 
roof.  Uniquely,  the  Brompton  dovecote  is  still  in  use.  It  measures  approximately  7m  by 
6m  and  has  a  steeply  pitched  roof.  The  walls,  1.5m  thick,  are  constructed  of  rough 
limestone  blocks  set  in  clay.  Internally  the  high  side  walls  (6m)  and  gable  walls  (8m) 
are  lined  with  over  1000  nest  boxes,  starting  lm  from  the  ground.  These  L-shaped 
boxes  are  built  into  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  turning  left  and  right  on  alternate  rows, 
and  each  row  having  an  alighting  ledge  projecting  slightly  from  the  main  wall. 
Externally,  the  corner  quoins,  string  course  and  the  carved  projecting  stone  course,  set 
just  below  the  eaves  and  extending  round  the  gables,  are  of  Hackness  stone,  which  has 
not  weathered  well  and  seems  to  be  re-used  material  from  an  earlier  building. 

Two  other  North  Yorkshire  dovecotes  with  readily  identified  medieval  origins  are 
those  of  Guisborough  Priory  and  at  Appletreewick.  The  latter  fronts  onto  the  main 
street  and  is  possibly  the  most  curious  of  all  the  county’s  dovecotes  (Plate  3).  Adjacent 
to  a  house  known  as  Mockbeggar  Hall,  the  pigeon-house  at  Appletreewick  was  built  on 
the  site  of  a  grange  belonging  to  the  monks  of  nearby  Bolton  Abbey.  Restored  in  1697, 
it  consists  of  a  small  two-storey  building,  the  upper  chamber  housing  the  birds  being 
reached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  on  the  outside  and  entered  by  an  arched  doorway 
flanked  by  two  tiny  windows,  all  surmounted  by  sets  of  three  pigeon-holes,  of  which 
only  the  central  one  of  each  set  goes  through  into  the  dovecote. 

At  Guisborough  Priory,  the  octagonal  dovecote  of  the  monks  lies  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  gatehouse.  Although  ruined  until  1 923 1 ,  today  it  stands  restored.  Dating 


Plate  3.  Appletreewick,  Monks  Hall:  dovecote  in  wing. 


1.  Victoria  County  History ,  North  Riding  II  (1923). 
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from  the  14th  century  and  built  of  dressed  limestone,  the  pyramidal  roof  was  tiled  in 
Welsh  slate  with  lead-rolled  ridges  during  the  mid-18th  century,  an  ogee-roofed,  open 
timber  cupola  with  a  weather-vane  finial  was  added.  Two  storeys  high,  with  a  drip 
mould  between  the  floors,  Guisborough  has  an  equilateral-headed  doorway  to  the 
south  elevation  and  lancet  windows  to  the  first  floor.  The  east  and  west  elevations 
display  blocked  segmental-headed  openings,  while  the  north  side  has  a  lancet  opening 
to  the  first  floor. 

The  dovecote  at  Yarm  is  another  early  example.  Erected  on  the  site  of  a  Dominican 
Friary,  now  a  school,  it  is  probably  of  late  16th-century  date  with  17th  or  18th-century 
alterations.  Constructed  in  hand-made  red  brick  and  using  local  sandstone  in  the 
splayed  quoins,  chamfered  plinths,  moulded  string  course,  arched  window  openings, 
reveals  and  sills,  it  has  a  clay  pantiled  roof.  The  original  dovecote  was  built  to  an 
octagonal  plan  like  that  of  Guisborough;  however,  a  later  addition  consists  of  a 
rectangular  extension  to  the  north-eastern  elevation.  Most  of  the  original  openings,  of 
which  there  was  one  on  each  side,  have  been  blocked  up  or  altered  unsympathetically. 

The  average  wall  thickness  at  ground  level  is  approximately  60cm,  reducing  to  45cm 
at  roof  level.  There  is,  however,  no  consistency.  The  internal  space  measure  5.8m 
across  at  its  widest,  and  the  height,  discounting  the  inserted  suspended  timber  floor,  is 
6.8m.  Inside,  the  extension  is  part  arcaded  on  the  ground  floor,  consisting  of  three 
barrel  vaults,  and  supports  a  platform  which  conceals  the  upper  part  of  the  main 
pigeon-house.  All  the  nest  boxes  and  alighting  ledges  have  been  removed.2 

A  dovecote  at  Hovingham  Hall,  now  partially  converted  to  a  grand  garden  room  by 
Sir  Marcus  Worsley,  who  kindly  showed  me  round  personally,  while  being  only  an  18th- 
century  structure  (marked  on  an  estate  map  of  1760  as  ‘the  Pigeon  Goat’),  is  no  doubt 
the  successor  of  one  which  stood  in  1297,  the  property  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  and 
‘worth  by  the  year  15j  4t/’.3  Two  storeys  high,  the  upper  chamber  of  this  square 
building  still  retains  a  number  of  nest  boxes  and  is  reached  by  way  of  a  ladder. 

Few  other  early  dovecotes  are  to  be  found  in  North  Yorkshire.  At  Malham,  high  on 
the  moors,  near  Middle  House,  a  building  with  monastic  associations,  stands  a  small 
dovecote  of  local  stone  minus  its  internal  nest  boxes,4  and  at  Markenfield  Hall,  near 
Ripon,  a  moated  medieval  house,  one  of  the  corner  turrets  gracing  the  wall  contains  a 
dovecote;  a  not  unusual  occurrence  which  mirrors  the  arrangement  at  Conisbrough 
(SY).  At  Hales  Farm,  Drax  (NY)  is  a  brick  dovecote  approximately  4.5m  square,  with  a 
pyramidal  pantiled  roof  on  a  king-post  construction.  Inside,  the  ground  floor  is  used  as 
a  cow  byre,  but  as  nest  boxes  on  all  four  walls,  some  45cm  thick,  fill  this  part  and  the 
upper  storey  too.  It  is  evident  that  the  wooden  floor  was  inserted  later.  It  is  said  that 
the  cote  dates  from  the  late  16th  century. 

The  ownership  of  dovecotes  became  more  widespread  during  the  18th  century,  and 
there  is  more  evidence  of  pigeons  being  kept  by  ordinary  farmers,  although  the  number 
of  birds  involved  appears  to  be  fewer  and  the  provision  made  for  cooping  them  was 
sometimes  cruder  than  at  the  manor  house  and  was  often  incorporated  into  other 
buildings.  The  stables  to  the  rear  of  Melmerby  Hall  Farm  (NY)  have  open  arches  to 
the  front  and  a  brick  pigeon-house  in  the  third  storey,5  while  at  Skelton  (NY)  a 
farmstead  on  the  east  side  of  the  village  green  has  a  picturesque  brick  pigeon  loft 
rising  above  some  outbuildings.6  Another  farmstead  at  Norton,  near  Malton,  known  as 

2.  Survey  of  Yarm  Dovecote  by  John  V.  Wilson,  Principal  Planning  Officer,  Cleveland  County  Council, 
18  Nov  1975. 

3.  Inq.  Post  Mortem  (YAS)  26  Edw.  I,  No.36,  1297. 

4.  Arthur  Raistrick,  Malham  &  Malham  Moor ,  Dalesman  Pub  Co.  1947. 

5.  VCH.  NR(i). 

6.  VCH.  NR(ii). 
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Norton  Parks,  has  a  small,  red  brick  dovecote  at  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  garden  wall. 
Standing  approximately  6.5m  high  and  measuring  3m  square,  it  has  a  pyramidal  tiled 
roof. 

A  free-standing  dovecote  at  Low  Hall,  West  Ayton,  is  probably  late  18th  or  early  19th- 
century  and  is  similar  to  that  at  Pickhill,  near  Thirsk,  in  the  old  vicarage  garden.  The 
owner  describes  it  as  a  ‘humble  affair,  rather  like  a  little  stone  field  barn  such  as  you 
find  in  the  Dales,  and  the  only  stone  building  in  the  village.  It  is  about  16  feet  square 
and  18  feet  to  the  eaves.  The  top  half  has  nesting  holes.  The  lower  part  was  a  cart 
house’.7  In  the  courtyard  of  Egglescliffe  Hall  is  a  late  18th-century,  small,  round,  two- 
storey  dovecote  of  red  brick  with  boarding  at  the  top  and  a  conical  Welsh  slate  roof. 
Beningbrough  Hall  also  has  a  brick,  two-storey  dovecote,  but  square  in  plan,  as  has  the 
Museum  of  Farming  at  Murton,  near  York.  This  small  building,  however,  was  originally 
situated  at  Wilstrop  Hall,  Kirk  Hammerton,  and  was  removed  to  the  museum  for 
display. 

An  interesting  octagonal  brick  dovecote  with  a  Welsh  slate  roof  stands  in  the  garden 
of  a  farm  at  Marske-by-the-Sea.  Cooke  noted  it,  mentioning  that  it  then  stood  on  land 
owned  by  the  Marquis  of  Zetland,  who  resided  at  the  nearby  Marske  Hall.  It  is  a  large 
building,  and  each  face  measures  3.5m  across,  while  the  height  to  the  eaves  is 
approximately  7.1m.  There  is  a  string  course  at  first-floor  level.  The  pyramidal  roof, 
however,  has  lost  the  small  dormer  window  with  its  nine  entrance  holes  arranged  in 
rows  of  three  which  existed  in  the  1920s.  Possibly  the  origins  of  this  early  18th-century 
cote  can  be  traced  back  to  one  which  existed  in  1304,  whose  ‘profit  was  \2d\ 8 

At  Water  Fulford  there  is  a  large  dovecote  dating  from  c.1764,  and  at  Fulford  Hall, 
near  York,  there  stands  in  the  garden  a  large,  red-brick  cote,  square  in  plan  and 
standing  two  storeys  high.  A  circular  stone  dovecote  can  be  found  in  the  garden  of  the 
manor  house  at  Stanwick  St.John,  while  another  survives  in  the  manor  house  garden 
at  Appleton-le-Street.  In  the  yard  to  the  rear  of  the  17th-century  manor  house  at 
Barton-le-Street  can  be  seen  a  stone  dovecote  with  a  stepped  pyramidal  stone  roof;  in 
1271  two  dovecotes  were  recorded  here.9  A  dovecote  also  exists  at  the  Hall,  Carlton 
Husthwaite,  and  another  small,  hexagonal  cote  of  a  quite  different  character  is  to  be 
found  much  further  north,  at  Forcett  Hall,  north  of  Richmond.  Designed  in  the 
‘classical’  manner  in  the  mid- 18th  century  by  the  local  architect,  David  Garnett,  once 
a  protege  of  Lord  Burlington,  it  has  an  arcaded  ground  floor  to  provide  shelter  for 
animals  with  accommodation  for  the  birds  above. 

Nineteenth-century  dovecotes  are  less  common  in  North  Yorkshire,  particularly  in 
comparison  with  West  Yorkshire.  Possibly  this  is  related  to  the  amount  of  architectural 
development  in  the  West  Riding  during  this  century,  and  the  frequency  of  manorial 
seats  still  to  be  found  in  the  North  Riding.  A  substantial  pigeon-house  of  this  date  was 
added  to  a  second  farmyard  of  1850  at  Stonebeck  Gate  Farm,  Danby,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tower  over  an  entrance  arch.  This  is  similar  to  an  arrangement  to  be  seen  at  Nova 
Lodge  Farm,  Pickering,  where  an  open  cartshed  in  the  fold-yard,  much  like  that  at 
Melmerby  Hall  Farm,  has  a  small,  square  pigeon-loft  above,  with  a  tiled  pyramidal 
roof  surmounted  by  a  louvred  glover.  This  arrangement  is  again  found  at  Griff  Farm, 
Rievaulx,  over  a  loose  box.  Both  the  latter  dovecotes  are  of  mid-19th-century  date. 

At  Whitby,  to  the  rear  of  Larpool  Hall,  is  a  three-storey,  square,  sandstone  dovecote 
with  a  hipped,  tiled  roof,  terminating  a  low,  single-storey  stable  block.  Exterior  stone 
stairs  at  the  rear  lead  to  the  upper  floor.  Converted  to  a  dwelling  in  1990,  the  front 


7.  Corresp.  John  Gormley,  Pickhill,  1989. 

8.  Inq.  Post  Mortem  (YAS)  32  Edw.  I,  No.40,  1304. 

9.  Yorks  Inq.  Post  Mortem  (YAS  1st  Ser.),  i,  119. 
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facade  has  blind  arcading  of  carved  masonry,  undoubtedly  re-used  from  a  demolished 
church  and  incorporated  into  this  late  19th-century  dovecote. 

Pigeons  are  often  associated  with  pigsties,  and  at  Arthington,  near  Pool  Bank,  in  a 
farmstead  on  the  remains  of  the  Nunnery,  a  magnificent,  three-storey,  square  stone 
dovecote  on  a  sloping  site  incorporates  a  sty  on  the  lower  ground  floor,  and  is  possibly 
of  late  18th-century  date.  The  middle  chamber,  with  access  on  the  upper  level,  houses 
hens,  while  the  top  chamber  is  given  over  to  the  pigeons  -  the  idea  being  that  the  heat 
from  the  pigs  warmed  the  rooms  above. 

A  most  interesting  dovecote  survives  at  Old  Dunsa  Bank,  a  deserted  farmstead  near 
Dalton,  not  far  from  Barnard  Castle.  Plere  the  pigeons  sat  above  the  privy  -  itself  a 
curiosity  inasmuch  as  in  a  single  building  it  was  a  double  loo  with  separate  entrances 
(one  side  being  for  the  use  of  farmhands,  the  other  solely  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family),  each  carefully  segregated  by  a  wall  which  ran  on  to  form  the  garden  bounds. 
Above  this  outside  toilet  are  some  50  or  so  nest  boxes.  Access  to  the  birds  was  through 
an  upper  external  door  by  way  of  a  ladder. 

Interestingly,  Cooke  observed  that  ‘In  certain  parts  of  Yorkshire,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halifax,  pigeon-houses  proper  are  less  common  than  what  are  locally 
called  “pigeon-hoils”,  usually  found  forming  an  upper  storey  to  hen-  or  pig-“hoils”  -  the 
word  being  a  north  of  England  term  for  a  hole  or  shelter’.  Just  such  an  arrangement 
exists  at  Postgate  Farm,  Glaisdale,  in  a  gable  wall  above  three  pig  troughs.  Here, 
under  the  pigeon  holes  is  a  curious  carved  stone  head  of  earlier  date  than  the  19th- 
century  holes,  not  unlike  a  West  Yorkshire  example  at  Wilsden  on  the  outskirts  of 
Bradford,  where  a  head  stares  out  from  beside  the  pigeon  holes.  In  a  complex  of  pig¬ 
sties  and  hen-lofts  at  Plumtree,  Danby,  dated  1840,  and  at  Botton  Grove,  Danby,  dated 
1819,  there  are  to  be  found  pigeon  holes,  and  they  also  occur  in  the  gable  end  of  a 
farm  building  at  Stonebeck  Gate  Farm,  Danby,  dated  1808. 

The  majority  of  these  examples  are  linear  in  construction,  either  built  in  single  rows, 
formed  in  tiers  one  above  the  other,  or,  more  often,  set  in  diminishing  tiers  in  a 
triangular  arrangement.  In  most  instances  the  holes  are  square  in  profile,  but  at 
Levisham,  in  a  series  of  pigeon  holes  in  a  farm  outbuilding  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
village,  the  holes  are  circular,  cut  into  dressed  sandstone  slabs,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
great  care  has  been  taken  over  their  construction. 

Such  attention  to  detail  is  common  in  a  series  of  pigeon-holes  found  between 
Scarborough,  Whitby  and  Hinderwell,  following  the  coastal  route.  Usually  there  are 
two  holes  in  each  set,  cut  into  local  stone  slabs,  but  their  heads  are  triangular  in  shape. 
A  variation,  where  the  holes  are  rounded,  is  seen  at  Cliffe  House,  Ebberston,  a  building 
with  architectural  pretensions.  Another  set  of  architectural  pigeon-holes  can  be  found 
at  Malton  in  the  extensive  brick  stables  to  the  rear  of  the  19th-century  villa,  now  the 
Mount  Hotel.  Flight  holes,  opening  into  a  loft,  are  set  in  a  small  pointed  ‘Gothic’  arch, 
below  which  is  a  large  moulded  stone  ledge. 

Pigeon-holes  in  various  other  forms  of  buildings  exist  in  North  Yorkshire,  and  while 
Cooke  is  correct  in  his  observation  that  the  majority  are  to  be  found  in  the  West 
Riding,  a  fair  number  can  be  seen  in  other  areas,  often  of  quite  early  date.  Early 
examples  exist  at  Clapdale  Hall,  Clapham,  arranged  haphazardly  in  the  walls,  while  by 
contrast  those  at  Coleby  Hall,  Askrigg,  are  regular,  set  in  lines,  each  single  hole  with 
its  own  flight  ledge.  Similarly,  in  a  low  stone  cottage  dated  1575  with  an  adjoining 
outbuilding,  fronting  onto  the  Main  Street  of  Ellerby,  near  Whitby,  four  pigeon-holes 
are  arranged  neatly  in  the  gable  end,  and  have  triangular  heads. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  extensive  series  of  pigeon-holes  in  North  Yorkshire  are  to  be 
found  in  a  group  of  buildings  at  Malham,  known  as  Hill  Top  (Plate  4).  Approached  by 
a  narrow  winding  lane,  this  complex  is  one  of  the  gems  of  1 7th-century  Dales  domestic 
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Plate  4.  Malham,  Hill  Top:  dovecote  over  porch. 


architecture.  Entrance  is  typically  through  an  arched  doorway  in  the  fine  two-storey 
porch  inscribed  ‘William  Preston  1617’,  with  a  pigeon  loft  in  the  upper  chamber.  Here 
too,  many  pigeon-holes  can  be  seen  running  in  a  single  line  under  the  eaves,  a  feature 
common  in  a  number  of  other  farmsteads  in  nearby  villages  such  as  Airton,  in  the  17th- 
century  home  of  the  Quaker,  John  Ellis,  as  well  as  across  the  street  in  a  small  cottage 
adjacent  to  the  old  School  House.  The  same  feature  can  be  seen  at  Grassington,  in  a 
barn  where  John  Wesley  preached. 

West  Yorkshire 

Elsewhere  in  this  part  of  the  county,  while  the  two-storey  porch  is  common,  few  are 
found  with  a  pigeon  loft  in  the  upper  part,  as  cited  by  Cooke,  but  in  the  West  Riding, 
where  hardly  any  dovecotes  are  seen,  the  incidence  of  pigeon-holes,  often  of  quite 
stunning  architectural  complexity,  is  marked.  While  Cooke  is  correct  in  his  assertion 
that  these  are  principally  confined  to  specific  localities  it  is  plain,  from  my  own 
extensive  research,  that  they  occur  across  a  wider  area  than  he  suggests.  However, 
their  centre  of  distribution  is  Calderdale,  probably  because  pigeon-holes,  as  Cooke 
notes,  are  often  associated  with  two  types  of  buildings:  ‘in  the  gables  of  barns,  and, 
more  curiously,  in  the  gables,  and  especially  the  porches  of  many  houses  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries’.  Interestingly,  Lyndon  F.  Cave  in  his  admirable  book,  The  Smaller 
English  House  (1981)  indirectly  supports  Cooke  when  he  observes  ‘In  the  upland 
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parishes  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  there  evolved  ‘laithe  houses’,  very  similar  in 
layout  to  longhouses,  and  these  were  often  built  into  the  sloping  hillside  where  the  site 
was  a  difficult  one,  with  a  combined  barn  and  byre,  known  as  a  ‘laithe’,  built  with  a 
farmhouse  under  a  continuous  roof.  But,  unlike  the  longhouse,  each  part  had  a 
separate  entrance,  that  into  the  laithe  often  being  a  large  archway  to  allow  access  for 
hay  carts.  Most  surviving  laithe  houses  are  in  the  Halifax  and  Huddersfield  area,  and  a 
fine  group  may  be  seen  in  the  Malham  district’. 

Of  course  pigeon-holes  are  not  solely  confined  to  a  single  type  of  structure:  they  were 
sited  in  many  others  -  stables,  churches,  out-buildings,  pig-sties,  and  such  -  yet,  taking 
all  these  into  consideration  when  examining  their  distribution  around  Yorkshire,  it  is 
noticeable  that  areas  where  pigeon-holes  exist  in  any  numbers  are  only  very  slightly 
outside  the  locations  mentioned,  tending  to  substantiate  the  theory  that  there  is  a  link 
between  pigeon-holes  and  both  ‘laithe  houses’  and  17th-century  porches. 

Cooke  traces  some  of  the  earliest  surviving  examples  with  pigeon-holes  led  into  a 
separate  loft  above  a  porch  to  only  four  buildings:  Upper  Cockcroft  Farm  (1602),  at 
Rishworth;  Little  Burlees  and  Lower  East  lee  (1631),  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebden  Bridge; 
and  Kirk  Cliffe,  Ripponden.  Regrettably,  the  last  building,  a  house  dating  from  1630,  is 
in  ruins  and  the  pigeon-holes,  said  to  have  appeared  above  a  low,  projecting  porch,  are 
now,  like  the  porch  itself,  completely  lost  in  the  general  dilapidation.  However,  others 
can  be  found  around  Bradford,  on  a  line  extending  from  Wilsden,  as  in  the  porch  of  a 
cottage  off  the  main  street  there,  dated  1664,  through  Thornton  to  West  Scholes,  its 
furthest  limit,  and  a  particularly  fine  example  exists  in  a  17th-century  cottage  at  Yews 
Green,  Queensbury. 

Other  examples  of  early  pigeon-holes  in  West  Yorkshire,  although  not  in  porches, 
can  be  seen  in  a  barn  of  mid-1 7th-century  date  adjacent  to  Ellistone  Farm,  Stainland. 
Here  the  nest  boxes  were  fashioned  within  the  wall  itself.  This  arrangement  is  that 
most  commonly  encountered  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  great  thickness  in  wall 
construction  of  vernacular  buildings  enables  them  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
stonework,  with  entrance  holes  and  ledges  built  into  the  rough  stone  coursing. 

At  Kirklees,  on  the  site  of  the  Cistercian  nunnery  associated  with  the  legendary 
figure  of  Robin  Hood,  a  17th-century  winged  barn,  erected  near  the  site  of  the 
monastic  foundation  and  overlooking  the  priory  gatehouse,  contains  a  number  of 
Pigeon-holes  and  ledges,  which  are  only  a  fraction  of  a  substantial  series  to  be  seen  on 
a  19th-century  photograph  taken  before  alterations.  A  similar  arrangement  exists  at 
Lightcliffe,  on  the  gable  end  of  Giles  House,  which  dates  from  1655,  and  in  Elland  on 
the  Fleece  Inn,  built  in  1610  as  a  farm,  where  numerous  flight  ledges  can  still  be  seen 
on  one  gable  end.  In  both  the  latter  examples  an  interesting  feature  is  the  corbels 
supporting  the  ledges,  which  is  the  same  ‘dentil’  pattern  and  which  can  be  observed  on 
a  17th-century  barn  at  Lodge  Farm,  Skelmanthorpe. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  group  of  pigeon-holes  are  those  in  a  number  of  diverse 
buildings  within  the  centre  of  Halifax  and  its  immediate  suburbs.  These  are  mostly  of 
19th-century  date  and  around  the  Savile  Park  area,  where  the  incidence  of  pigeon-holes 
is  particularly  noticeable  and  is  undoubtedly  directly  related  to  the  amount  of  middle 
and  upper-class  housing  built  in  this  mid-Victorian  rural  suburb.  They  reflect  the 
changing  attitudes  and  aspirations  towards  pigeon  keeping,  as  it  is  obvious  from  the 
size  and  location  of  the  majority  that  the  number  of  birds  which  could  be  cooped  in  any 
one  building  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  feed  a  household  of  any  but  the  smallest 
size.  Indeed,  by  this  period  dietary  habits  had  so  changed,  that  the  middle-class 
households,  in  whose  grounds  they  are  most  frequently  found,  would  buy  from  the 
markets  any  quantity  required  for  consumption.  Possibly  then  these  structures  were 
purely  decorative  with  the  aim  of  providing  a  continuity  of  architectural  tradition. 
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Plate  5.  Idle,  The  Green:  pigeon-holes  in  wing  to  left. 


By  relation  to  dovecotes,  pigeon  lofts  were  considerably  more  favoured  in  the  West 
Riding,  and  not  a  few  remain.  At  Shibden  Hall  Folk  Museum  is  one  of  a  pair  brought 
from  Hangingroyd,  a  17th-century  house,  situated  before  demolition  at  the  head  of  the 
Shibden  valley.  This  is  two-storeyed:  the  upper  chamber  houses  the  birds,  and  entrance 
for  them  is  through  holes  cut  into  a  dressed  sandstone  slab,  around  which  is  set  a 
projecting  stone  ledge  to  form  both  a  flight  ledge  and  a  drip-mould  above.  This 
arrangement  is  not  unlike  that  found  at  Old  Town  Farm,  Hebden  Bridge,  where, 
attached  to  a  house  of  1 7th-century  origin,  a  two-storey  projection,  with  pigeon-holes  in 
the  gable  apex,  leads  into  a  loft. 

At  Old  Hall,  Eastwood,  near  Stansfield  in  Galderdale,  a  separate  yeoman  clothier’s 
shop  of  c.1740,  built  into  a  particularly  difficult  site  on  the  sloping  hillside  directly 
behind  the  house,  has  under  its  single  pitch  roof  an  attic  partly  used  for  cooping  birds. 
Flight  ledges  and  entrance  holes  are  sited  on  the  west  gable,  though  the  openings 
themselves  are  now  blocked.  This  loft  mirrors  that  at  Pear  Tree  Farm,  Wintersett, 
near  Wakefield,  where  the  attic  in  a  17th-century  building  was  converted  to  a  pigeon 
loft  in  the  18th  century  by  the  addition  of  brick  nest  boxes.10 

Free-standing  dovecotes  in  West  Yorkshire  are  scarce;  possibly  few  were  built,  their 
absence  explained  by  the  existence  of  large  areas,  poor  for  crop-growing,  and  vast 
tracts  of  moorland,  particularly  in  the  upland  areas,  which  would  have  provided  little 
sustenance  for  foraging  birds.  Undoubtedly,  though,  far  more  were  erected  than  we  are 
led  to  believe  by  past  authorities. 

Probably  the  earliest  dovecote  in  the  West  Riding  is  that  at  Mount  Farm, 
Wrangbrook,  which,  when  I  saw  it  last  in  1986,  was  in  an  extremely  ruinous  condition. 
This  may  be  the  cote  mentioned  in  the  15th  century.  Unusually,  it  was  a  double  cote, 
one  of  the  few  in  the  county,  -  a  single,  large,  rectangular  building  divided  internally 
into  two  separate  rooms.  Built  of  local  coursed  rubble,  it  has  been  altered  considerably, 
but  still  retains  many  original  features,  including  dressed  sandstone  quoins  and  a  rat¬ 


io.  RCHM,  Rural  Houses  of  West  Yorkshire,  (1986). 
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ledge,  set  at  first-floor  level,  inserted  to  deter  rodents  from  climbing  the  walls  and 
gaining  access  to  the  eggs  and  young  squabs.  Although  at  some  later  date  it  has  had 
numerous  openings  introduced,  it  can  clearly  be  seen  that  the  original  entrance  was 
through  a  single,  central,  square-headed  doorway  with  chamfered  reveals. 

In  size  and  shape  Wrangbrook  is  not  unlike  the  former  dovecote  at  nearby 
Brotherton,  east  of  Castleford  and  just  into  the  present  South  Yorkshire.  Now 
converted  into  a  residence  with  the  loss  of  its  1000+  nest  boxes,  it  stands  impressively, 
8m  high  to  the  eaves  and  12m  to  the  ridge,  measuring  20m  in  length.  Again 
constructed  out  of  coarse  rubble,  it  too  has  a  rat  ledge,  and  dates  from  the  late  16th  or 
early  17th  century. 

Returning  to  the  heart  of  the  West  Riding,  one  can  find  an  early  dovecote  set  into 
the  corner  of  a  garden  wall  of  a  17th-century  manor  house  down  Woodhouse  Lane, 
Copley,  near  Halifax.  Square  in  plan  and  built  of  local  stone,  it  has  a  stone-tile 
pyramidal  roof  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  finial.  At  Hague  Hall  Farm,  Hemsworth,  an 
application  was  submitted  in  1988  to  demolish  the  late  17th-century  cote  there  -  a 
similar  fate  to  that  which  befell  the  large,  stone,  two-storey,  rectangular  dovecote  at 
Huntwick  Grange  Farm,  Sharleston  -  indeed  the  tenant  blatantly  told  me  of  his  plans 
on  a  visit  there!  This  dovecote  was  one  of  three  which  stood  almost  in  sight  of  each 
other,  the  other  two  being  situated  across  the  fields  at  Sharleston  Hall  Farm;  today 
only  one,  dated  1741,  remains.  Happily,  at  Barnbrough  Hall  it  was  the  house  which 
suffered  demolition,  leaving  behind  a  late  15th-century  octagonal  dovecote  in  the 
orchard. 

A  dovecote  of  possibly  16th-century  origin  remains  at  Newall,  Normanton. 
Rectangular  and  two-storeyed,  it  is  built  of  indigenous  sandstone  with  dressed  quoins. 
Internally,  the  nest  boxes  are  of  a  later  date  and  constructed  of  handmade  brick.  At 
Old  Hall,  Heath,  near  Wakefield,  a  dovecote  of  17th-century  origin  forms  part  of  the 
wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  courtyard.11 

Later  dovecotes  are  more  common,  particularly  18th-century  examples,  and  the 
West  Riding  is  fortunate  in  retaining  some  quite  unusual  ones,  like  that  at  New  Hall 
Farm,  Flockton.  Dated  1759  on  an  inscribed  and  initialled  stone  above  the  door,  it  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  carved  head  from  a  much  earlier  period.  The 
upper  chamber  of  this  little  rectangular  cote  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  external  stone 
steps.  The  lower  chamber  is  entered  by  a  second  doorway  on  the  opposite  side  at 
ground-floor  level.  A  semi-circular  single  entrance  hole  with  a  stone  ledge  below  gives 
access  for  the  birds. 

At  Reighton  Hall  is  an  18th-century  octagonal  brick  dovecote,  while  in  a  group  of 
outbuildings  at  Holly  Bank  House,  Rastrick,  a  late  18th  or  early  19th-century  villa,  can 
be  seen  a  half-octagonal  dovecote  of  that  date.  Today,  this  unique  example  forms  part 
of  a  house,  but  still  retains  a  central  louvre  on  its  roof  and  a  number  of  nest  boxes  as  an 
internal  feature.  The  owner  informed  me  that  he  had  been  told  tales  by  local  residents 
of  pigeons  sitting  there  up  until  the  1930s. 

In  and  around  Leeds,  apart  from  a  number  of  typical  Yorkshire  style  pigeon-holes 
three  18th-century  dovecotes  exist.  At  Seacroft,  off  the  York  road,  a  tall,  two-storey, 
red  brick  dovecote  stands  dilapidated  in  a  farmstead  yard.12  Internally,  exposed  to  the 
elements,  are  hundreds  of  terracotta  nest  boxes  such  as  those  which  line  that  at  the 
Museum  of  Farming,  Murton,  near  York.  By  contrast,  at  Red  Hall,  Shadwell,  the 
dovecote  has  been  totally  restored  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  square  and  of  three 
storeys,  the  lower  chamber  being  a  cattle  shed  with  mangers,  entered  through  a  large 
arched  doorway.  Immediately  above,  the  middle  chamber  has  a  similar,  though 


1 1 .  Lady  Green,  Old  Hall  at  Heath  1568  -  1888 ,  pub.  1 889. 

12.  Since  writing,  this  dovecote  has  been  demolished  (1991). 
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smaller,  doorway,  which  led  into  a  hay-loft,  whilst  the  cote  itself  is  lit  by  a  square 
window  set  centrally  above  the  two  doors.  Externally  two  string  courses  mark  each 
level.  Access  for  the  pigeons  is  through  an  open  cupola;  however,  as  the  exact  nature  of 
the  original  was  not  known,  its  design  was  copied  from  that  at  Manor  Farm,  Shadwell. 
Lastly,  at  Temple  Newsam,  in  the  fold-yard  of  the  Home  Farm,  now  a  museum,  there 
stands  an  immense  dovecote  of  quite  magnificent  proportions.  Built  of  stone  to  form 
the  entrance  to  the  yard,  at  each  side  of  the  central  arch  are  two  workshops,  whilst 
overhead,  extending  the  full  length  of  the  building,  the  cote  is  fitted  out  with  over  1500 
brick  nest  boxes,  capable  of  holding  upwards  of  3000  birds! 

Another  quite  large  dovecote  exists  at  Dunford  Manor,  near  Methley.  Erected  about 
1750,  it  is  constructed  of  red  brick  and  lined  internally  with  approximately  400  nest 
boxes,  each  row  turning  alternately  left  and  right.  Measuring  about  6m  square,  it  is 
roofed  with  stone  tiles,  and  a  second  doorway  has  been  inserted  to  create  an 
intermediate  floor  in  this  extremely  tall  cote,  which  had  originally  only  a  single 
internal  space. 

Finally,  to  my  mind  the  most  unusual  and  prettiest  West  Riding  example  is  the 
petite  18th-century  dovecote  standing  in  the  garden  of  Lower  Hoyle  Ing  Farm,  Allerton 
near  Bradford.  Of  two  storeys,  the  front  elevation  -  quite  doll’s  house-like  in 
appearance  -  consists  of  a  central  doorway  flanked  by  two  small  and  narrow  square¬ 
headed  windows;  at  second-floor  level  a  large,  central  arched  window  with  slightly 
projecting  stone  surround,  pronounced  imposts  and  a  single  voussoir  is  flanked  by  two 
smaller,  narrow  round-headed  ones;  while  in  the  gable  apex  immediately  above  is  a 
central  glazed  round  opening  surrounded  by  numerous  flight  ledges,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  nice  chimney  arrangement.  Interestingly,  and  somewhat  confusingly, 
access  for  the  birds  is  not  through  the  central  opening  in  the  gable  end  as  one  might 
suppose,  but  through  three,  tiny,  semi-circular  holes  in  the  large  second-storey  window, 
which  itself  is  a  painted  fake!  Internally,  the  ground  floor  is  given  over  to  a  workshop 
complete  with  Fireplace,  while  the  upper  chamber  is  now  stripped  of  its  wooden  nest 
boxes. 

The  East  Riding  and  South  Yorkshire 

By  comparison  with  West  Yorkshire,  considerably  more  dovecotes  survive  here  and 
where  the  two  areas  border  each  other  they  occasionally  give  rise  to  regional 
similarities  of  style.  Much  use  is  made  of  brick  in  their  construction,  especially  around 
Thorne  and  at  Fishlake,  where  several  dovecotes  stand,  of  which  the  most  noticeable 
are  those  at  Park  Farm,  in  the  garden  of  Orchard  Lea,  and  at  Syke  House.  They  are 
almost  all  identical  in  style,  of  red  brick,  two  or  three  storeys  high  with  access  at  first- 
floor  level  to  the  cote,  and  square  in  plan:  Orchard  Lea  measures  3.5m  by  3.5m, 
approximately  the  same  dimensions  as  the  others.  Park  Farm,  with  its  250  brick  nest 
boxes,  and  Orchard  Lea  are  both  of  19th-century  date,  while  the  third  cote  is  possibly 
late  17th-century.  At  Bankside  Farm,  Thorne,  is  a  similar  18th-century  dovecote, 
somewhat  larger  in  plan.  Interestingly  and  quite  rare  today,  a  small  pigeon  loft, 
possibly  dating  back  to  the  17th  century  is  incorporated  into  the  porch  of  the  parish 
church. 

Another  oddity  exists  at  Moat  Farm,  Wickersley  ( Plates  6,  7).  Here  a  large  stone 
dovecote  built  over  an  open  cartshed,  with  circular  stone  column  supports,  has  nest 
boxes  inside  constructed  of  mud  mixed  with  horse  hair,  on  a  wooden  frame.  Close 
examination  reveals  that  these  were  possibly  erected  in  two  phases,  as  those  on  the 
front  wall  show  that  the  external  blind  arcading  was  originally  open  and  later  covered 
in,  with  further  nest  boxes  placed  against  it.  On  the  floor  of  this  cote  I  found  a  ‘tang’, 
a  long  pointed  and  barbed  metal  rod,  one,  no  doubt,  of  several  which  were  arranged  on 
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Plate  6.  Wickersley,  Moat  Larm:  dovecote  over  cartshed. 

the  outside  around  openings  as  a  deterrent  to  pigeon  poachers,  who  were  active  around 
this  part  in  the  19th  century. 

Within  a  mile  of  Wickersley  there  is  a  magnificent  dovecote  at  Letwell  (Plate  8). 
Standing  isolated  in  a  field  belonging  to  South  Farm,  the  18th-century  octagonal  brick 
building  has  been  finely  restored  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  for  the  Protection 
of  Rural  England  and  is  kept  tidy  by  the  villagers  themselves.  Externally,  it  has  semi¬ 
circular  blind  arcading  to  each  face  at  second-storey  level,  with  a  moulded  stone  string¬ 
course  running  beneath.  The  eaves  are  corbelled  and  it  has  a  pyramidal  tiled  roof. 
Internally,  the  1000+  nest  boxes  reach  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Also  remaining  inside  is 
the  potence,  a  wooden,  revolving  gallows  device  with  a  ladder  attached,  which  gave 
access  to  the  nest  boxes  and  made  collecting  eggs  and  squabs  easier. 

A  rectangular  stone  dovecote  exists  at  Rogerthorpe  manor,  near  Pontefract, 
although  this  is  now  converted  to  a  fruit  store  with  the  loss  of  all  its  nest  boxes.  At 
Darrington,  in  the  churchyard,  a  very  large  18th-century  brick  dovecote  has  been 
converted  to  a  house,  but  still  retains  an  obvious  air  of  its  former  use,  despite  the 
insertion  and  later  bricking-up  of  numerous  windows  and  openings  during  the  19th 
century,  when  it  was  used  as  a  village  school  room. 

Dovecotes  also  remain  at  Tankersley,  Campsall,  Ravenfield,  and  at  Barnby  Hall 
Farm,  near  Cawthorne.  Rectangular  in  plan,  it  is  attached  to  a  field  barn  some 
distance  in  front  of  the  farmhouse.  Entrance  is  through  a  pointed,  ‘ecclesiastical 
looking’  doorway,  complete  with  carved  label-stops  and  drip-mould,  at  first-floor  level, 
to  which  access  is  gained  by  a  ladder  -  another  common  device  in  dovecote  design  to 
foil  the  would-be  poacher.  It  is  possibly  of  18th-century  origin,  but  a  pigeon-house  is 
shown  on  an  estate  map  of  pre-1750  date. 

Elsewhere  in  South  Yorkshire  pigeons  were  either  cooped  in  lofts  or  housed  in 
pigeon-holes,  though  the  latter  are  fairly  uncommon  and  the  greatest  concentration  I 
have  noticed  is  around  Cawthorne,  where  several  barns  can  be  seen  with  an  extensive 
series  of  holes  and  ledges.  At  Raw  Green,  where  a  dovecote  did  exist  and  is  now 
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Plate  7.  Wickersley,  Moat  Farm:  interior  of  dovecote,  showing  mud  and  lath  nest  boxes. 

demolished,  a  barn  dated  1608  has  a  somewhat  dilapidated  pigeon  loft  in  its  central 
gable  over  the  large  waggon-door.  Another  pigeon  loft,  one  of  the  few  intact,  is  at 
Knabb’s  Hall,  near  Barnsley,  a  substantial  17th-century  building.  Here  square  nest 
boxes  of  plaster,  lath  and  wood  line  the  roof  space  and  walls  of  the  middle  attic  gable, 
entered  via  the  bedroom  below,  whilst  access  for  the  birds  was  through  a  single  hole, 
now  blocked.13 

In  the  East  Riding  no  less  than  forty  dovecotes  survive,  but  the  incidence  of  pigeon¬ 
holes  is  slight  and  the  only  ones  of  significance  are  those  in  a  16th-century  addition  to 
a  possible  14th-century  outbuilding  of  the  Dominican  Friary  at  Beverley.  Few  pigeon 
lofts  exist  and  most  are  in  fact  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  some  dovecotes; 
consequently  I  refer  to  all  as  dovecotes. 

At  Balkholme,  east  of  Howden,  overlooked  by  the  motorway,  is  a  three-storey  brick 
dovecote  similar  to  those  at  nearby  Fishlake  and  Thorne.  A  dovecote  stands  at 
Babthorpe.  At  Barlby,  a  stuccoed  villa  of  early  19th-century  date  on  the  Riccall  Road, 


13.  Hansell,  Drs.  Peter  &  Jean,  Doves  &  Dovecotes ,  Millstream  Books,  1988. 
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Plate  8.  Letwell:  octagonal  dovecote,  restored  by  the  village  with  a  grant  from  the  CPRE. 

known  as  The  Grove,  has  extensive  outbuildings  of  the  same  period  which  include  a 
small  dovecote.  By  contrast,  at  the  west  end  of  Bessingby  village  a  large  dovecote  bears 
a  date  stone  inscribed  ‘CR  1670’  and  underneath,  more  faintly,  ‘1747’,  the  latter 
possibly  a  restoration  date.  Unfortunately  this  impressive  and  important  dovecote  has 
been  incorporated  into  a  residence  with  the  loss  of  most  of  its  original  features. 
However,  the  exterior  walls  are  recorded  as  built  mainly  of  chalk  ashlar,  but  the  lower 
courses  are  largely  brick,  and  there  is  a  dentil  brick  string-course;  the  upper  part  of  one 
gable  end  is  also  clad  in  brick.  A  shallow  plinth  contains  cobbles.  This  too  was  a  double 
dovecote,  possibly  the  only  one  in  the  East  Riding.  Sadly,  however,  the  interior  walls, 
including  a  brick  partition  lined  entirely  with  nest  boxes,  have  been  removed. 

At  Boynton  Hall,  to  the  west  of  the  main  house,  stands  a  square,  two-storey  dovecote 
built  largely  of  chalk  with  some  brick.  It  has  a  pyramidal  roof,  pointed  window 
openings,  and  entrance  for  the  birds  is  through  small  circular  openings  below  the 
eaves.  Inside,  a  few  nest  boxes  can  be  traced.  A  dovecote  survives  at  Brackenholme, 
and  in  the  18th-century  outbuildings  of  Pigeon  Cote  Farm,  Broomfleet,  is  a  prominent 
example.  A  noteworthy  open-fronted  brick  waggon  shed  at  Carnaby  House  has  a 
central  dovecote  raised  above  it,  an  arrangement  also  noted  in  an  18th-century 
outbuilding  at  Thorganby  Hall,  at  Cote  House  Farm,  Halsham,  Popular  Farm,  Felley, 
near  Preston,  and  in  an  18th-century  stable  range  behind  a  house  fronting  onto  Main 
Street,  Wheldrake.  A  second  dovecote  exists  at  No.  71  Main  Street,  and  a  third  can  be 
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seen  above  a  tall  entrance  arch  to  the  farm  erected  on  the  site  of  Wheldrake  Castle, 
which  reverted  to  a  manor  house  and  was  demolished  c.1820.  At  Cliffe,  one  mile  north¬ 
west  of  Hemingbrough,  an  18th-century  farm,  also  on  the  village  street,  contains  a 
dovecote  among  its  outbuildings,  while  a  building  known  as  the  ‘Garth’,  on  the  main 
street  of  Elloughton,  has  a  small  18th-century  dovecote. 

Dovecotes  can  be  found  at  Oakes  Park,  Eckington,  at  Little  Weighton,  Lund,  Dam 
End  Farm  in  Riccall,  Thorpe  Bassett  and  at  Woodhall,  where  a  dovecote  was  recorded 
as  early  as  1303,  ‘worth  12</’.14  At  Cote  Farm,  Everthorpe,  there  stands  a  stone 
example,  and  north  of  Church  Cliffe  House,  Filey,  a  Georgian  building,  is  a  square 
cote  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  In  the  grounds  of  Houghton  Hall  is  a  tall,  octagonal, 
18th-century  pigeon  house,  and  another  octagonal  dovecote  of  the  same  date  stands  at 
Reighton  Hall,  while  a  further  octagonal  example,  dated  c.1770,  remains  at  Manor 
Farm,  North  Cave. 

Eighteenth-century  dovecotes  are  frequently  encountered  in  East  Yorkshire,  often 
associated  with  manor  houses,  such  as  that  within  the  boundary  wall  of  a  park 
surrounding  the  former  manor  house  at  Osgodby,  at  Manor  House  Farm,  South 
Duffield,  or  again,  at  Manor  Farm,  Kexby.  Here,  however,  it  was  formerly  known  as 
‘Coach  and  Horses  Farm’,  taking  its  name  from  an  earlier  occupancy  as  an  inn,  and 
possibly  the  dovecote  may  date  from  the  17th  century.  At  Low  Drewton,  too,  a  dovecote 
incorporated  into  the  farm  outbuildings  may  be  of  either  17th  or  18th  century  origin, 
but  the  prominent  dovecote  at  Holly  Farm,  Newton,  near  Wilberfoss,  dates  from 
c.  1766.  At  West  Flotmanby  Farm,  another  18th-century  example  exists.  Standing  east 
of  the  farmyard,  it  is  a  small,  rectangular,  brick  building  with  Stone  quoins,  plinths  and 
eave  cornices.  A  late  18th  or  early  19th-century  brick  dovecote  also  survives  at  Manor 
Farm,  Kelfield. 

A  few  other  19th-century  dovecotes  can  be  found  in  this  part  of  East  Yorkshire.  One 
dated  1897,  of  brick,  stands  in  Bridlington  Street,  Hunmanby,  and  a  most  unusual 
example  exists  at  Thorpe  Hall,  Rudston.  Probably  of  early  19th-century  date  and 
hexagonal  in  plan,  it  is  built  of  timber  on  high  brick  pillars  and  surmounted  by  an 
elegant  central  cupola  containing  the  entrance  holes.  Interestingly  a  game  larder  of 
similar  design,  often  confused  with  it,  also  survives  in  the  hall  grounds. 


14.  Inq.  Post  Mortem  (YAS)  31  Edw.  I,  No.  28,  1303. 
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WHAT  WAS  IN  ST.  MARY’S  TOWER:  AN  INVENTORY  OF  1610. 


by  Barbara  English  and  Richard  Hoyle 


St  Mary’s  Tower  in  York  stands  on  the  corner  of  Bootham  and  Marygate,  180  yards 
from  Bootham  Bar  as  one  walks  towards  Clifton.  It  was  built  c.1324  as  a  corner  tower 
to  the  precinct  of  St  Mary’s  abbey.  The  existing  fabric  is  less  than  entirely  medieval, 
for  the  tower  was  blown  up  during  the  siege  of  York  in  1644  and  what  stands  is  a 
reconstruction  of  the  mid-  or  later  seventeenth  century.1  Prior  to  this  time  it  had  acted 
as  a  muniment  room  for  the  court  of  Augmentations  and  the  Exchequer.  What  exactly 
was  kept  in  the  Tower  was  a  matter  of  some  dispute  and  uncertainty  until  the  evidence 
was  sifted  by  Barbara  English  and  Bernard  Barr  in  an  article  published  in  this  Journal 
in  1 968. 2  Here  it  was  established  that  it  was  the  archives  of  Yorkshire  monastic  houses 
that  were  lodged  there.  Certified  copies  of  documents  were  issued  by  the  keepers  of  the 
Tower  and  in  some  cases  the  original  archives  were  transferred  to  private  owners  as 
the  crown  sold  the  lands  to  which  they  related.  Some  at  least  of  the  charters  survived 
the  siege  although  they  are  themselves  now  lost.  In  particular,  it  was  shown  by  Barr 
and  English  that  the  tower  never  contained  the  lost  records  of  the  Council  of  the 
North,  a  point  later  reiterated  by  Dr.  Aylmer  in  his  study  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
office  of  the  council’s  secretary.3 

Contemporaries  too  were  interested  in  the  character  of  the  muniments  remaining  in 
St  Mary’s  Tower  and  in  October  1610  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  instructed  the  Yorkshire  auditor, 
Robert  Paddon,  to  prepare  an  inventory.  This  was  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  parchment 
indenture,  one  part  of  which  was  to  be  kept  in  Paddon’s  office  and  the  counterpart 
lodged  with  the  records  themselves.4  A  copy,  probably  a  draft,  of  the  list  which  Paddon 
subsequently  made  of  the  documents  in  the  custody  of  Edward  Beseley3 6  in  the  ‘round 
tower’  has  now  been  discovered  in  the  Petyt  manuscripts  in  the  Inner  Temple  Library, 
London  and  is  printed  here  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  rudimentary  list  of  the  records,  but 
it  serves  to  confirm  what  was  previously  known  about  them.  Some  details  of 
arrangement  can  be  culled  from  the  list;  both  the  upper  and  lower  rooms  of  the  tower 
were  used  for  storage,  and  in  the  upper  room  there  was  a  long  table.  The  monasteries’ 
archives  were  kept  in  the  ‘ diversis  cistulis ’  of  Dodsworth’s  description7,  separate 

1 .  For  a  description  of  the  tower,  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments,  England,  An  inventory  of  the 
historical  monuments  in  the  city  of  York,  IV  (1975),  pp.  18-20  and  plate  21. 

2.  B.  A.  English  and  C.  B.  L.  Barr,  ‘The  records  formerly  in  St  Mary’s  Tower,  York’,  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Journal,  42  (1968-70),  pp.  198-235,  358-86,  465-518. 

3.  G.  E.  Aylmer,  ‘The  Council  of  the  North:  a  note  of  the  location  of  the  Secretary’s  Office’,  York  Historian 
2  (1978),  pp.  21-3. 

4.  Public  Record  Office,  LR9/71,  fols.  139r-40v. 

5.  For  Beseley  see  English  and  Barr,  ‘Records’,  pp.  375-7,  379-80. 

6.  Inner  Temple  Library,  London,  Ms  538/17,  fols.  339r-340v.  The  collection  is  described  in  J.  Conway 
Davies,  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  (3  vols.,  Oxford, 
1972),  II,  pp.  507-912,  this  particular  volume  filling  pp.  768-783. 

7.  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  Ms  Dodsworth  7  fol.  iir  (printed  in  English  and  Barr,  ‘Records’,  p.  506). 
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containers,  which  from  their  variety  may  have  been  those  in  which  the  archives  were 
delivered  to  the  tower  at  the  dissolution.  The  only  archives  without  containers  were  the 
records  of  St  Mary’s  abbey  itself,  which  had  probably  been  stored  in  the  tower  since 
their  creation.  The  archives  of  the  monasteries  were  kept  in  chests  (usually  bound  in 
iron),  boxes,  or  (for  Guisborough  priory),  canvas  bags  and  lockers.  Generally  each 
abbey  had  a  separate  container;  only  in  one  instance  did  two  monasteries,  Kirkham 
and  Haltemprice,  share  a  partitioned  chest. 

The  list  reinforces  the  conclusion  of  earlier  study,  that  the  records  in  St  Mary’s 
Tower  were  those  of  Yorkshire  monasteries,  and  not,  as  is  often  alleged,  of  all 
monasteries  north  of  the  Trent;  and  it  confirms  the  previous  conclusion  that  the 
records  were  chiefly  charters  (‘small  evidences’)  and  to  a  lesser  degree  rentals  and 
court  rolls.  On  the  evidence  of  the  list,  rentals  and  account  rolls  of  the  majority  of 
houses  had  never  been  preserved  in  the  tower.  Chartularies  were  generally  lodged 
elsewhere.  The  list  adds  seven  more  names  to  those  77  monasteries  or  other  religious 
houses  whose  archives  were  known  to  be  in  the  tower  before  1644:  Barnoldswick  (the 
forerunner  of  Cistercian  Kirkstall),  Braceford  hospital  (‘Bradfurthdale’),  Durham, 
‘Gomersal’  (unidentified),  the  Augustinian  nunnery  of  Moxby  (‘Molesbie’),  St  Nicholas 
Hospital,  York,  and  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Thicket.8 

Appendix 

The  1610  inventory. 

The  text  published  below  is  written  on  two  paper  pages,  once  folded  and  now  bound 
flat  in  a  typically  miscellaneous  volume  of  Petyt’s  collections.  The  paper  had  previously 
been  used  for  notes  on  the  collection  of  rents  in  Langthorpe  (North  Riding);  these 
occupy  the  upper  part  of  fol.  340r.  The  top  of  fol.  339v  was  originally  folded  to  the 
outside  and  has  become  badly  rubbed.  The  text  has  been  capitalised  and  punctuated 
according  to  normal  practice.  Deletions  are  enclosed  in  <>,  illegible  sections  marked 
by  [...].  For  convenience  each  section  has  been  numbered;  entries  22-51  are  written  as 
one  continuous  paragraph  which  for  ease  has  been  broken. 

The  manuscript  is  published  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Masters  of  the  Bench  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  We  are  grateful  to  A.  R.  Blunt  of  the  library  for  facilitating  our 
access  to  it. 

Inner  Temple  Library,  London,  Ms  538/17,  fos.  339r-40v. 

[fob  340v] 

[Docqueted]  Ebor.  A  breif  note  of  the  recordes  in  the  Rounde  Tower  there  in  the  custody  of  Mr 
Beesley,  vj  No[vember]  1610. 

[fob  339r] 

A  particular  of  such  records  as  are  in  the  Round  Tower  in  Yorke  and  were  under  the  custody  of 
Mr  Beesly,  A[nn]o  1610. 

[1]  A  cheste  bounde  a  boute  with  iron  wherin  <is>  are  diverse  smale  evidences  belonginge  to 
St  Oswaldes  and  Pontefract,  neither  courte  rowles  <legg[ers]>  nor  other  bookes. 

[2]  One  other  cheste  bounde  a  bout  with  iron  where  in  are  diverse  smale  evidences  belonginge 
to  the  priory  of  Sinithwaite. 

[3]  One  other  cheste  bounde  aboute  with  iron  < wherin  are  diverse >  which  is  full  of  smale 
evidences,  <and>  court  rowles  <bel’>  and  rentalls  belonginge  to  the  monastery  of 
Munckbretton.  [Marginated]  Sir  Richard  Wortley  hath  the  cowcher  belonginge  to  this 
howse. 


8.  The  77  houses  are  listed  in  English  and  Barr,  ‘Records’,  pp.  507-1  1. 
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[4]  One  longe  chest  bounde  aboute  with  iron  wherin  are  diverse  smale  evidences  and  courte 
rowles  belonginge  to  the  monastery  of  Kirkstalle. 

[5]  One  other  cheste  bounde  aboute  with  iron  wherin  are  diverse  smale  evidences,  accomptes, 
courte  rowle  and  rentalles  belonginge  to  the  Priory  of  Nunappleton. 

These  chestes  above  written  are  in  the  lower  roome. 

[6]  <One>  Three  longe  flat  chestes  with  particions  in  them  wherin  are  smale  evidences  and 
charters  belonginge  to  St  Leonardes,  wherof  one  cheste  is  called  Pauper  S[anjc[tji  Petri,  one 
chest  wherin  are  diverse  accomptes  belonginge  to  St  Leonardes,  one  longe  cheste  wherin  in 
one  halfe  are  diverse  evidences  belonginge  to  Kirkham  and  the  other  halfe  courte  rowles 
and  accomptes  of  Haltemprice  and  vij  little  boxes  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to 
Haltemprice. 

[7]  One  longe  cheste  wherin  are  smale  evidences  and  accomptes  belonginge  to  Drax. 

[8]  Two  chestes  bounde  aboute  with  iron  wherin  are  diverse  smale  evidences  and  courte  rowles 
belonginge  to  the  monastery]  of  Byland. 

[9]  One  smale  cheste  wherein  are  diverse  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  the  mon[asterie]  of 
Ryvalxe,  one  other  smale  cheste  wherin  are  diverse  smale  evidences  belonginge  to 
Clementhorpe. 

[10]  One  rownde  truncke  bounde  aboute  with  iron  wherin  are  smale  evidences  belonginge  to 
Ellerton. 

[fol.  339v] 

[11]  Twelve  smale  boxes  wherin  are  certaine  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Newbroughe. 

[12]  Twelve  smale  boxes  wherin  are  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Roch. 

[13]  xxxiij  boxes  of  [sundre?]  evidences  belonginge  to  St  Maries. 

[14]  Two  boxes  of  counterpaines  of  leases. 

[15]  Two  boxes  wherin  are  diverse  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  the  cell  of  Weth[eral],  parcell 
of  St  Maries. 

[16]  Two  other  boxes  of  the  cell  of  St  B[ees]  parcell  of  St  Maries  wherin  are  diverse  accomptes 
and  smale  evidences. 

[17]  Five  longe  boxes  of  diverse  evidences  and  courte  rowles  belonginge  to  St  Johnes  of 
Jer[usa]lim  in  England. 

[18]  One  little  longe  cheste  bounde  aboute  with  iron  wherin  are  diverse  smale  evidences 
belonging  to  Yeddingham. 

[19]  One  cheste  wherin  are  diverse  courte  rowles  belonginge  to  St  Maries. 

[20]  Many  bundles  of  accomptes  belonginge  to  St  Maries. 

[21]  vij  canvas  bagges,  viij  lockers  under  a  longe  table  wherin  are  smale  evidences  belonginge  to 
Gisbrough. 

[22]  iiij  boxes  wherin  are  diverse  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Bolton. 

[23]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Arthington. 

[24]  One  box  belonginge  to  Molesbie  wherin  are  diverse  smale  evidences. 

[25]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Pontefract. 

[26]  One  boxe  with  diverse  smale  evidences  belonging  to  Newland. 

[27]  iij  boxes  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Keldholme. 

[28]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Basedale. 

[29]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Gomersal. 

[30]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  < Tichill >  Thickhed. 

[31]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Esholte. 

[32]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Durham. 

[33]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Arthington. 

[34]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Beverley. 

[35]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Bradfurthdale. 

[36]  One  box  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Barnoldwick,  par[ish]  of  Gisbrough. 

[37]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Malton. 

[38]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  St  Andrewes. 
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[39]  One  box  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Melsa. 

[40]  iiij  boxes  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Swine. 

[fob  240r] 

[41]  <Two>  Three  boxes  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Trinities. 

[42]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  [sic]. 

[43]  <iiij>  five  boxes  belonginge  to  Scarborough. 

[44]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Marton. 

[45]  One  boxe  of  courte  rowles  belonginge  to  Molesbie. 

[46]  <One>  two  boxes  with  smale  evidences  and  accomptes  belonging  to  Rosedale. 

[47]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Selbie. 

[48]  One  box  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Jarvas. 

[49]  Sixe  boxes  belonginge  to  Wickhame. 

[50]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  Wilberfosse. 

[51]  One  boxe  with  smale  evidences  belonginge  to  St  Nicholas. 
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THE  PAGET  MEMORIAL,  ST.  MARY’S,  SKIRPENBECK: 
SOME  PROBLEMS  CONSIDERED. 


by  Allison  E.  Sharpe 


The  only  effigial  monument  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Skirpenbeck,  commemorates 
Richard  Paget  (d.  1 636) ,  his  wife,  Jane,  and  their  two  children,  Theodore  and  Grissill 
(PI.  1).  In  his  brief  description  of  the  memorial,  Nicholaus  Pevsner  notes:  ‘Frontal 
demi-figures  holding  hands.  Looped  drapery  1.&  r.  Inscription  held  by  two  mourning 
putti.’1  And,  apart  from  a  mention  of  its  existence  by  J.J.  Sheahan  and  T.  Whellan2 
and  a  comment  by  K.  A.  Esdaile3,  this  seems  to  have  represented  the  only  secondary 
material  on  the  monument  until  the  present  writer’s  degree  dissertation  of  19894 5;  for 
the  antiquaries  William  Dugdale3  and  Torre6  both  fail  to  pay  it  any  attention.  Yet, 
despite  such  cursory  treatment,  the  memorial  is  not  only  of  considerable  artistic 
interest,  but,  in  common  with  its  many  counterparts  throughout  the  country,  it  stands 
as  an  historical  document  and  mirror  of  its  times. 

Questions  concerning  the  Paget  monument’s  iconography,  as  well  as  its  relationship 
with  other  contemporary  memorials  and  opinions,  are  dealt  with  in  some  detail  both  in 
the  dissertation  referred  to  above  and  in  a  paper  by  the  present  writer  elsewhere7. 
Here,  the  purpose  is  to  consider  its  form  and  the  changes  it  seems  to  have  undergone 
since  its  initial  design  and  erection,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  possible  authorship  of  its 
most  unusual  inscriptions. 

In  its  present  form,  the  memorial  is  a  hanging  wall  or  ‘epitaph’  monument,  situated 
on  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  Of  fairly  modest 
proportions,  it  is  approximately  8  feet  5  inches  high  by  5  feet  8  inches  wide,  with  the 
base  of  its  effigies  some  8  feet  from  the  floor,  so  that  the  spectator  is  forced  to  look  up 
to  examine  them.  Briefly,  it  consists  of  the  life-size,  half-length  effigies  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  lady,  flanked  by  the  smaller-scale  figures  of  two  children.  All  four  are  set 
between  draped  columns,  which  support  a  simple,  straight  architrave,  bearing  a 
cartouche.  Below  this  arrangement,  directly  beneath  the  shelf  and  in  line  with  the 
columns,  are  two  corbels  supporting  shields  in  relief;  two  black  limestone  inscription 
panels  are  situated  below  the  children.  The  long  central  panel  is  flanked,  rather  than 
‘held’  as  Pevsner  says,  by  two  angels;  beneath  it  is  a  wreathed  alabaster  skull  set 
against  relief  bones  and  bat-like  wings. 


1.  N.  Pevsner,  The  Buildings  of  England:  Yorkshire  the  East  Riding.  (Harmondsworth,  1972),  343. 

2.  J.  J.  Sheahan  and  T.  Whellan,  History  and  Topography  of  the  City  of  York  and  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
(York,  1856)  Vol  II,  664. 

3.  K.  A.  Esdaile,  ‘Sculpture  and  Sculptors  in  Yorkshire’,  Y.A.J.  XXXVI,  1944-47,  154. 

4.  A.  E.  Sharpe,  ‘A  Paget  Memorial’,  unpublished  Fine  Art  M.A.  dissertation,  University  of  Edinburgh 
(Edinburgh,  1989). 

5.  W.  Dugdale,  ‘Visitations  of  Yorkshire  1665-6’  in  the  Surtees  Society  XXXVI,  1859. 

6.  Torre  Mss.  York  Minster  Archive ,  1671-1690;  752  has  an  entry  for  Skirpenbeck  but  merely  records  details 
of  the  incumbents  and  a  record  of  John  Paget’s  burial. 

7.  A.  E.  Sharpe,  ‘A  Paget  Memorial  in  Perspective’,  Antiq.J.  Vol  LXX,  Part  1  (London,  1990)  pp.  65-81. 
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Plate  1  Hanging  wall  monument  to  Richard  Paget  (d.  1636)  and  his  family,  St.  Mary’s,  Skirpenbeck 
Freestone. 

As  a  result  of  severe  surface  erosion,  owing  to  penetrating  damp  which  had  also 
caused  the  skull  to  become  detached  and  had  rendered  the  inscriptions  barely  legible, 
the  monument  underwent  a  major  restoration  in  1988  by  Messrs.  Giudici-Martin  of 
Woodford,  Northants.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  removed  from  St.  Mary’s,  and,  after 
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having  been  cleaned  and  repaired,  was  then  reassembled,  protected  by  an  insulating 
lead  sheath,  in  the  position  from  which  it  had  been  taken.  According  to  the 
conservators’  report0,  other  materials  used  in  the  memorial’s  construction  include 
medium-grained  oolitic  limestone  for  the  architectural  framework,  including  the  putti 
and  effigy  cushion,  except  for  the  left-hand  putti  base,  which  is  of  medium-grained 
sandstone;  and  a  very  fine  magnesian  limestone  from  the  Jackdaw  Crag  quarry,  near 
Tadcaster,  for  the  effigies  and  curtains;  the  inscription  tablets  are  of  dense  black 
carboniferous  limestone;  the  soffit  is  of  wood. 

Looking  at  the  sculpture  in  more  detail,  the  architectural  framework  is  rather 
rudimentary:  the  bases  of  the  columns  are  crude  circular  pedestals  with  much  black 
paint  still  remaining;  the  cornice  is  moulded  and  edged  by  simulated  fringing.  The 
central  cartouche,  supported  by  a  functional  corbel  that  may  have  been  added  later,  is 
edged  with  some  poorly-preserved  scrollwork;  it  bears  the  Paget  arms  impaling  what 
are  believed  to  be  those  of  the  Snassells  or  Snawsells  of  Bilton:  ‘Ar.  on  a  chev.  betw. 
three  leopards’  faces  sa.  as  many  crosses  crosslet  of  the  field.’9  Since  their  capitals  are 
draped,  the  columns  are  of  indeterminate  order,  while  the  bases  are  unclassical;  the 
curtains  still  bear  traces  of  a  heavy  bottle-green  paint,  but,  without  scientific  analysis, 
it  is  not  possible  to  tell  whether  this  dates  from  the  monument’s  construction10.  It  may 
be  worth  noting  that  the  right-hand  curtain  is  carved  with  more  grace  and 
verisimilitude  than  that  on  the  left,  which  suggests  either  two  hands  at  work  or  that 
the  craftsman’s  technique  changed  during  the  construction  of  the  monument. 

Throughout,  the  quality  of  figural  carving  is  very  high.  The  mourning  angels  are 
posed  with  elegant  contrapposto ,  and  even  balance  each  other,  the  raised  outer  arm  of 
the  left  figure  against  the  lowered  outer  arm  of  the  one  opposite.  Their  drapery  is 
lively,  and  it  can  still  be  seen  that  these  figures  were  carved  with  close  attention  to 
detail,  even  though  their  surfaces  as  a  whole  have  somewhat  deteriorated.  They  are 
decidedly  asymmetrical,  with  differently  shaped  and  plumed  wings,  as  well  as  standing 
on  pedestals  of  different  sizes.  The  wings  and  bones  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  are 
admittedly  rough,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  quality  of  the  realistic  wreathed  skull. 
However,  the  skull  may  have  been  a  stock  piece,  or  even  re-used,  since  it  is  the  only 
alabaster  item  on  the  memorial. 

Turning  to  the  effigies  of  the  deceased  themselves,  which  are  worked  on  the  frontal 
surfaces  only11,  the  central  pair,  supported  by  a  cushion  with  beading  at  its  seam,  are 
very  naturalistically  and  vivaciously  rendered.  As  they  gaze  upwards  towards  a  point 
roughly  corresponding  to  the  cartouche,  it  is  clearly  intended  that  they  be  seen  as 
having  a  heavenly  vision.  Their  poses  are  slightly  inclined  towards  each  other,  and 
originally  their  hands  seem  to  have  been  joined,  although  they  are  now  missing. 
Richard  Paget,  on  the  left,  is  rendered  in  fine  detail,  with  ribboned  belt  decoration, 
buttons  and  buttonholes  included,  wearing  a  cloak  over  his  cuffed  doublet,  and  a  thick 
falling  ruff  (PI.  2).  The  ruff,  however,  appears  to  be  remarkably  crude  in  comparison 
with  fine  details  such  as  his  hair,  his  eloquently  resting  hand  and  expressive  facial 
features.  Close  inspection  shows  that  a  few  rows  of  lace  in  the  collar  are  chiselled,  and 

8.  Giudici-Martin,  ‘Sculpture  Conservation  Report  on  the  Monument  to  Richard  Paget  and  Children, 
1636...’,  unpublished  (Woodford,  Northants,  1988). 

9.  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  The  General  Armory  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales ,  (London,  Harrison,  1884), 
946. 

10.  N.  Llewellyn,  John  Weever  and  English  Funeral  Monuments  of  the  16th  century  and  17th  century,  London,  1983, 
Vol  I  (of  II),  61.  How  durable  the  paint  was  is  unclear,  but  it  may  have  deteriorated  rapidly.  According 
to  M.  Whinney  ( Sculpture  in  Britain  1530  -  1830,  London,  2nd.  ed.,  1988,  13),  oil  paint  was  the  preferred 
medium. 

1 1.  Giudici-Martin,  op.cit.  in  n.8. 
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Plate  2  The  effigy  of  Richard  Paget,  showing  only  a  small  section  of  the  mainly  unfinished  falling  ruff 
chiselled  at  the  edge,  and  the  incomplete  foliate  design  lightly  carved  just  below  it  on  the  jacket.  The 
natural  appearance  of  the  head  of  Theodore’s  effigy,  seen  from  this  angle,  should  be  compared  with 
that  in  Plate  4. 

two  folds  partly  completed  at  the  edge,  but  the  rest  is  unfinished.  Similarly,  a  small 
area  of  his  jacket  is  lightly  carved  in  a  foliate  design  resembling  brocade  embroidery. 
The  effigy  of  his  wife  is  delightfully  worked,  too  (PI.  3).  She  wears  a  veil  or  hood,  which 
reveals  a  myriad  of  delicately-defined  curls;  her  flat-collared  dress  is  fronted  by  flowing 
ribbons.  However,  as  with  Richard’s  figure,  some  details  seem  to  have  been  left 
unfinished,  for,  although  no  part  is  carved  to  resemble  lace,  the  V-shaped  band,  draped 
over  her  shoulders  may  well  represent  a  lace  ribbon  similar  to  that  shown  in  Cornelius 
Johnson’s  portrait  of  an  unknown  lady,  dated  1619.  Her  physiognomy  is  very  natural, 
although  her  hand,  bearing  the  well-observed  details  of  two  rings  and  a  beaded 
bracelet,  is  slightly  elongated.  A  portion  of  her  dress  is  missing  at  the  front,  as  is  part 
of  her  left  thumb. 

The  kneeling  boy-child,  Theodore  (PI.  4),  to  the  left  of  the  central  pair,  holds  a  small 
book  in  his  hands  and  seems  to  be  gazing  at  his  father.  Again,  the  pose  is  confidently 
felt.  He  wears  a  simple  collar,  but  has  a  belt  with  elaborate  pointed  tassels;  the  folds  of 
his  robe  are  heavy  and  seem  to  end  abruptly  at  the  base,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
the  central  cushion.  As  represented,  he  cannot  have  been  more  than  five  or  six  years 
old,  since,  if  older,  he  would  have  been  dressed  in  breeches,  like  an  adult12.  Hands  and 


12.  K.  A.  Lsdaile,  English  Church  Monuments,  1510-  1840,  (London,  1946),  121. 
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Plate  3  The  effigy  ofjane  Paget. 

facial  features  are  skillfully  tackled,  as  they  are  on  the  figure  of  baby  Grissill  to  the 
right  of  the  group.  Also  gazing  Heavenwards,  this  charming  infant  (PI.  5)  wears  a  dress 
of  light  material  with  a  coif  and  hood,  and  is  seated  in  a  small  chair.  The  folds  of  her 
robes  fall  finely  about  her  knees,  and  overlap  the  base,  which  is  raised  to  the  level  of 
her  mother’s  elbow.  Details  here  are  the  more  captivating  because  of  their  minuteness: 
tiny  cuffs  encase  her  wrists,  and  her  right  hand  clasps  a  comforter  attached  to  a  ribbon 
round  her  neck. 

Compositional  Weaknesses 

Despite  the  high  quality  of  the  sculpture  throughout  the  monument,  its  composition 
is  not  of  the  same  order.  The  four  effigies  are  squashed  together,  and  there  is  an 
altogether  disproportionately  large  space  above  their  heads;  also,  the  layout  is 
markedly  asymmetrical,  with  the  central  inscription  tablet  and  its  flanking  angels 
noticeably  offset  to  the  right. 

Originally,  however,  the  memorial  hung  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  where 
Sheehan  and  Whellan  noted  it  in  the  1850s13.  Such  a  position  reflects  contemporary 
preferences,  for,  as  N.  Llewellyn  points  out,  the  holiest  sites  near  the  altar  were 
deemed  to  be  the  most  prestigious  and  desirable14.  Thus  its  composition  may  well  have 


13.  Sheahan  &  Whellan,  op.  cit.  in  n.2,  664 

14.  Llewellyn,  op. cit.  in  n.  10,  I,  of  II,  25-27. 
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Plate  4  The  effigy  of  Theodore  Paget.  As  normally  viewed,  its  head  seems  somewhat  shallow  and  flattened 
at  the  back. 

been  disturbed  during  removal  to  its  present  site  as  part  of  the  church  restorations  and 
the  provision  of  a  new  vestry  in  the  1890s,  when  the  chancel’s  north  wall  was  pierced 
with  an  arch15.  Yet,  if  so,  no  new  internal  iron  fittings  seem  to  have  been  added,  for 
Giudici-Martin  noted  all  these  to  be  seventeenth-century  originals16. 

15.  The  faculty  of  1895,  authorizing  the  work,  includes  ‘...  to  carefully  remove  the  Monument  now  on  the 
North  wall  of  the  Chancel  and  to  refix  the  same  on  the  South  wall  of  the  nave  between  the  Principal 
door  and  west  wall  ...’,  Borthwick  Institute,  York. 

16.  P.  Giudici,  pers.  comm. 
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Plate  5  The  effigy  of  Grissill  Paget,  her  left  hand  partly  obscured  by  the  curtain. 

However,  while  the  peculiarities  of  form  and  balance  may  be  partially  accounted  for 
either  by  ineptitude  in  the  original  construction  or  by  later  disturbance,  it  would  seem 
that  in  some  respects  the  intentions  of  the  monument  may  have  changed  during  or 
soon  after  its  erection.  For  example,  lack  of  lateral  space  between  the  effigies  could 
indicate  that  Theodore  and  Grissill  died  unexpectedly  after  the  design  had  been 
completed  and  work  started,  so  that  theirs  were  added  as  an  afterthought.  At  the  same 
time,  sited  as  they  are  at  present,  the  effigies  of  both  children  afford  strong  evidence  to 
support  the  suggestion  that  subsequent  changes  were  made.  With  his  figure  fixed  in 
profile,  as  it  now  is,  Theodore’s  slightly  tilted  head  appears  to  be  somewhat  shallow 
and  flattened  at  the  back  (PI.  4).  Yet  it  shows  no  such  abnormality  and  looks  entirely 
natural  when  seen  from  a  three-quarter  frontal  position  (PI.  2).  Similarly,  in  her  full- 
frontal  view,  the  little  finger  of  Grissill’s  left  hand,  curled  over  the  arm  of  her  chair,  is 
entirely  hidden  by  the  curtain  and  can  be  discovered  only  by  touch  (PI.  5).  But,  if  her 
effigy  were  also  to  be  rotated  to  present  a  three-quarter  view,  this  tiny  yet  natural 
detail  would  be  revealed.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  both  children  should  face 
towards  each  other  but  slightly  away  from  the  wall  -  which,  besides  easing  the  lateral 
constriction,  would  bring  an  added  benefit.  At  present,  these  effigies  are  oddly  elevated 
on  ungainly  bases,  but  it  seems  highly  likely  that,  reorientated  as  suggested,  they  could 
also  be  lowered  to  rest  in  the  space  on  either  side  of  the  cushion,  so  reducing  their 
height  and  producing  a  much  more  harmonious  composition. 
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The  problem  of  the  empty  space  above  the  effigies’  heads  remains,  however,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  until  relatively  recently,  while  the  monument  was  in  its  present 
position,  the  gap  was  filled  in  some  way.  The  Giudici-Martin  report  states  that  ‘The 
effigy  alcove  rear  wall  appears  to  be  rendered  with  a  lime  mortar  (?).  Two 
marks/shapes  appear  to  be  grinning  through  this  render  at  either  side  of  central 
cornice  corbel  as  if  tablets  or  similar  were  located  to  wall  at  these  points.’  So  the  space 
may  have  been  filled  with  additional  inscription  plates  giving  more  information  about 
the  deceased,  or  perhaps  by  relief  figures  similar  to  those  on  the  monument  to  Sir 
Robert  Watter  (d.  1612)  in  St.  Crux,  York.  Alternatively,  it  may  have  contained 
festoons  of  sculptured  material  in  the  style  of  the  monument  to  Mrs.  Matthews 
(d.  1629)  in  York  Minster.  Indeed,  the  memorial  may  once  have  been  even  more 
elaborate,  with  a  ‘figure-head’  relief  on  the  central  corbel  and  perhaps  a  broken 
triangular  pediment  on  the  cornice,  adorned  with  allegorical  figures  of  Virtues  in  the 
popular  style  of  the  memorial  to  Sir  Thomas  Hutton  (d.  1629)  in  Richmond,  Yorks. 
Unfortunately,  however,  such  suggestions  must  remain  mere  speculation. 

Had  the  original  intention  been  to  present  the  two  adult  effigies  kneeling  frontally - 
a  rare  format,  but,  as  the  Wanton  (d.  1617)  memorial  in  York  Minster  shows,  not 
without  precedent  in  Yorkshire  -  they  would  then  have  filled  the  gap  and  solved  the 
compositional  problem.  And  this  could  have  been  so,  because  effigies  and  cushion  are 
of  two  different  types  of  stone,  and  thus  quite  separate.  However,  extended  to  kneeling 
height  in  keeping  with  their  scale,  the  figures  would  have  been  slightly  too  large  for  the 
available  space,  and  consequently  might  have  been  cut  down  on  site.  Moreover, 
P.  Giudici  remarked  in  conversation  that  there  was  evidence  of  trimming  at  the  rear  of 
the  effigies  (although  this  might  have  been  necessary  even  if  they  were  always  demi- 
figures  -  as  seems  most  likely,  since  their  ‘vision’  appears  to  focus  on  the  cartouche). 

The  misalignment  also  raises  problems.  Although  the  cartouche,  the  two  main 
effigies  and  the  skull  all  lie  on  the  same  vertical  axis,  the  inscription  plate  and  angels 
are  placed  some  two  inches  off  centre  to  the  right.  Consequently,  with  less  space 
available,  the  right-hand  plate  is  two  inches  narrower  than  that  on  the  left.  It  is  also 
evident  that  the  start  of  each  line  of  Grissill’s  inscription  is  obscured  by  the  angel’s 
wing,  while  the  right-hand  edge  of  its  plate  is  inset  about  one  inch  from  the  adjacent 
corbel,  which  has  been  crudely  trimmed  down  in  width.  Presumably,  Grissill’s  plate 
would  originally  have  occupied  all  the  available  space,  yet,  even  so,  that  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  either  for  the  two  children’s  tablets  to  be  of  equal  width  or  to  align  this 
section  of  the  monument  with  the  main  vertical  axis.  It  would,  however,  appear  that 
the  two  corbels  were  originally  intended  to  be  further  apart,  since,  in  addition  to  the 
trimming  of  that  on  the  right,  the  top  inner  corners  of  both  have  been  roughly  rebated 
to  accommodate  the  bottom  rail  of  the  shelf.  But  for  this,  they  would  protrude  on 
either  side  of  the  pillars,  as  do  those  of  the  Sheffield  monument  in  St.  Martin  le  Grand, 
York,  thus  providing  space  for  the  balance  of  the  inscription  plates  and  angels  to  be 
restored.  The  manner  of  the  alterations  strongly  suggests  that  those  who  repositioned 
the  monument  last  century  may  well  have  encountered  unforeseen  problems  and 
adopted  rough-and-ready  solutions. 

Vandalism  may  also  have  figured  in  the  monument’s  history,  as  suggested  by  the 
missing  hands  of  Richard  and  Jane  and  by  her  damaged  thumb.  Assuming  that  it 
originally  hung  at  a  similar  height  as  now,  the  hands  would  have  been  within  striking 
distance  from  the  ground  and,  extending  unsupported  for  about  a  foot,  vulnerable  and 
no  doubt  tempting  to  some.  Certainly,  such  attacks  by  Parliamentary  troops  were  not 
unknown  in  the  1640s,  hence  perhaps,  in  part,  the  slackening  of  monumental 
production  around  the  middle  of  the  century  and  the  appearance  of  such  inscriptions 
as: 
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‘To  the  curteous  soldier, 

Noe  crucifix  you  see,  noe  Frightful  Brand 
Of  Superstitions  here.  Pray,  let  me  stand. 

Graesante  bello  civili ,’17 

An  attack  might  even  have  caused  enough  damage  to  warrant  the  restructuring  of 
the  monument,  as  was  the  case  with  that  to  Hugh  Ripley  (d.  1657)  in  Ripon  Cathedral, 
which,  after  damage  during  the  Civil  War,  was  not  re-erected  until  1730. 

But  the  most  intriguing  physical  evidence  presented  by  the  monument  is  the  fact 
that  the  decoration  of  Richard  Paget’s  clothing  is  unfinished,  and  that  some  details  of 
his  wife’s  dress  could  have  been  more  elaborately  worked,  too.  Progress  may,  of  course, 
have  been  interrupted  for  any  number  of  reasons,  such  as  the  death  of  the  craftsman  or 
the  paymaster,  disagreement  between  them,  a  failure  of  funds,  or  even  the  approach  of 
the  Civil  War.  If  it  was,  then  many  of  the  irregularities  discussed  above  might  thereby 
be  explained,  especially  if  another  craftsman  had  to  be  engaged  to  assemble  the 
monument  without  fully  appreciating  its  original  design.  Even  the  curiously 
amateurish  engraving  of  the  inscription,  seemingly  roughed  out  in  freehand,  with  little 
attempt  at  proper  alignment,  correct  spacing  or  even  consistent  spelling,  and  only 
shallowly  scratched  into  the  stone,  may  have  been  commissioned  from  a  lesser  local 
man  in  a  determined  bid  to  see  the  work  finished.  Alternatively,  the  author  himself 
may  have  wrought  these  plates  -  as  Sir  Matthew  Boynton  did,  though  much  more 
skillfully,  on  the  memorial  to  his  wife,  at  Roxby  in  the  North  Riding^  -  so  hoping, 
perhaps,  to  convey  a  greater  sense  of  intimacy  and  personal  concern. 

The  possibility  of  the  memorial’s  construction  and  erection  having  been  affected  by 
the  imminence  of  civil  strife  cannot  be  ruled  out  simply  because  Richard  Paget  died 
some  six  years  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  For  the  date  of  its  occupant’s  death  can 
never  be  taken  precisely  to  indicate  that  of  a  tomb’s  commissioning  or  erection;  indeed, 
it  may  be  misleading,  as  evidenced  by  the  inscriptions  on  two  monuments  in  York 
Minster.  Nicholas  Stone’s  magnificent  memorial  to  Sir  Henry  (d.  1630)  and  Lady 
Belassis,  for  instance,  was  commissioned  by  Sir  Henry  during  his  lifetime;  that  to  Sir 
William  Gee  (d.  1611)  and  his  two  wives  was  erected  ‘after  many  years  widowed’  by  the 
survivor,  Mary.  Thus,  in  trying  to  date  the  Paget  memorial,  the  absence  of 
documentation  makes  it  necessary  to  rely  almost  solely  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
monument  itself. 

Whatever  the  original  design  in  this  instance,  the  memorial  must,  in  its  present 
form,  date  from  after  the  deaths  of  Theodore  and  Grissill,  both  of  whom,  according  to 
the  prose  inscription,  were  interred  there  with  their  father.  From  the  evidence  of  her 
effigy,  Grissill  would  seem  to  have  been  no  more  than  two  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
And,  while  affording  no  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  monument’s  design, 
this  fact  and  the  indications  afforded  by  the  dress,  adornments  and  hair  styles  of  the 
figures  (considered  in  more  detail  in  the  writer’s  original  dissertation)  combine  to 
suggest  a  date  of  between  mid-1637  and  1642  for  its  building.  However,  no  faculty  for 
the  monument’s  erection  having  so  far  been  found,  there  remains  a  possibility  that  it 
was  not  installed  before  1660. 


17.  Esdaile,  op.  cit.  in  n.12.  The  tomb  was  to  nine-year-old  Edward  Hunter,  the  nose  of  whose  effigy  is 
damaged. 

18.  Monument  to  Lady  Frances  Boynton  (d.  1634).  The  inscription  reads:  ‘THE  SAID  SR  MATTHEW 
BOYNTON  TO  MANIFEST  HIS  LOVE  TO  HIS  SO  WELL  DESERVEINGE  WIFE  HATH  WITH  HIS 
OWNE  HAND  INSCRIBED  AND  CAUSED  TO  BE  ERECTED  THIS  MARBLE.’ 
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The  Inscriptions 

Unusual  both  in  form  and  presentation,  the  memorial’s  inscriptions  must  first  be 
quoted  in  their  entirety  to  assist  consideration  of  the  various  questions  they  raise;  and, 
so  as  to  appreciate  them  fully,  their  photographs  should  also  be  studied  (Pis.  6,  7  and 
8).  Because  of  its  layout  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  punctuation  symbols  used,  the 
largest  slab’s  inscription  is  impossible  to  reproduce  exactly  in  type.  However,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  simulate  it  as  closely  as  possible,  while  using  modern 
punctuation  to  convey  the  sense  correctly  -  although,  from  the  original,  it  is  not  always 
clear  whether  a  comma,  apostrophe  or  question  mark  was  intended.  The  inscription 
commences  with  a  prose  passage: 

MEMORIAE  SACRUM: 

‘Here  sleepeth  the  bodie  of  Mr.  Rich:  Paget  with  his  two  children  expecting  the  last  trumpe, 
whose  soule  was  translated  to  blisse,June  17,  1636:  when  he  was  aged  51  yea:  He  was  the  sonne 
of  Mr.  William  Paget  Batchelour  in  divinity  fellow  in  Queens  Colledg  in  Cambridg  &  one  of  the 
4  licensed  preachers  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Eliza:  reigne  and  sometimes  the  faithfull  Pastor 
of  this  place’: 

This  contains  virtually  all  the  factual  information  conveyed  by  the  memorial  in  its 
present  form  -  though  the  possibility  that  there  were  once  additional  inscription  plates 
in  the  space  above  the  effigies  must  not  be  forgotten. 

There  follows  a  series  of  verses,  mostly  written  in  iambic  pentameter  and  embodying 
several  different  literary  conceits  of  the  type  so  popular  among  early-seventeenth- 
century  poets.  Indeed,  although  the  intention  may  have  been  obscured  by  the 
ineptitude  of  their  engraving,  the  strange  layout  of  the  first  three  suggests  that,  viewed 
as  a  whole,  the  verse  inscriptions  were  intended  to  represent  the  form  of  a  cross,  a 
device  adopted  by  several  poets  of  the  period. 

In  the  first  of  these  three  verses,  simply  by  using  different  punctuation,  the  sense  of 
otherwise  identical  couplets  is  completely  reversed, 

HIS  DEATH 

This  Pagets  death  strucke  me  to  such  a  sleepe 
I  could  not  tell  whether  I  did  ioy  or  weepe. 

A  blessed  day!  No  gloomie  sorrowe’s  here)  (A  blessed  day?  no,  gloomie  sorrowes  here 
Clear  ioys  we  have,  none  horrid  greifes  appeare)  (Cleare  ioyes  we  have  none,  horrid  greifes  appere 

Next,  comes  a  somewhat  enigmatic  verse  in  which  the  year  of  Richard’s  death,  both 
in  Arabic  numerals  and  an  unusual  Roman  form,  accompanies  a  reminder  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life: 


THE  TIME  OF  HIS  DEATH 

Reader  would’st  know  ye  time  ye  saint  thats  here,  did  die,  reede  but  this  verse  twill  tell  the  th’veare 

these  earthLie  Joyes  are  bVt  a  bjtter  sWeete)(  1636: 
thjs  Morne  aLjVe,  yet  Dje  Wee  oft  ere  njght  )(  MDLLVVVVVVIIIIII 

At  first,  these  lines  seem  to  show  little  sign  of  rhyming  couplets,  yet  closer 
examination  suggests  that  this  self-styled  verse  is  in  all  probability  the  most  ingenious 
of  the  three.  For  it  becomes  clear  that  the  opening  line,  when  broken  at  ‘here/did’,  is  in 
itself  a  rhyming  couplet,  as  are  the  other  pairs,  given  only  slight  changes  of 
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Plate  6  The  central  inscription  panel. 

pronunciation  and  reading19.  Thus,  the  apparent  lack  of  rhyme  in  the  second  couplet  is 
rectified  if  ‘night’  is  pronounced  in  a  Yorkshire  accent  as  ‘neef ;  while  the  dates,  which 
seem  to  defy  scansion  and  be  devoid  of  rhyme,  can  also  be  rendered  as  a  heroic  couplet 


19.  A  rendering  suggested  by  E.  N.  Sharpe,  pers.  comm. 
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if  the  Arabic  numerals  are  read  as  separate  figures,  the  Roman  letters  are  pronounced 
in  ecclesiastical  Latin,  and  the  two  are  elided,  with  the  line  break  coming  after  the  first 
pair  of  Vs.  It  then  reads: 

One  six  three  six  M  D  L  L  V  V 
VVVVEe  Ee  Ee  Ee  Ee  Ee. 

Equally  ingenious  is  the  seemingly  random  inclusion  of  capital  letters  and  four  lower¬ 
case  ‘j’s  (so  distinguishing  them  from  the  remaining  ‘i’)  in  the  second  couplet.  For, 
combined  as  a  single  Roman  figure,  these  can  only  read  MDLLVVWVVIIIIII. 

Of  the  last  three  couplets,  two  use  almost  identical  words  written  in  contrary  order, 
so  ingeniously  managing  to  convey  an  equal  exhilaration  about  two  different  aspects  of 
the  same  subject: 


HIS  RESURRECTION:- 

This  backward  forward  verse,  a  branch  of  bay)  (Day  ioyfull  ’t is  now  Angels  they  may  sing:— 
Was  cropt  &  kept  ’gainst  Pagets  rising  day)  (say  crowned  Paget’s  everlasting  King:- 

King  everlasting  Pagets’  crowned  say, 
sing  may  the  Angells  now,  t’is  ioyfull  day 

As  well  as  being  intriguing  individually,  taken  as  a  group,  these  three  verses  clearly 
convey  an  impression  of  the  writer’s  thoughts  and  emotions  evolving  from  uncertainty 
by  way  of  pious  resignation  to  jubilation.  And,  in  so  doing,  they  form  a  natural 
progression  (emphasized  perhaps  by  separating  the  second  ‘backward  forward’  verse 
from  its  mirror  image)  to  the  longest  piece  of  verse,  in  which  the  deceased,  addressed 
in  their  risen  state,  reveal  the  essential  stages  on  the  road  to  salvation: 

THE  ECCHO  OF  RICH:  AND  IANE  PAGET:  WD 


Of  well  matcht  blessed  saints,  this  happiest  paire, 
Whose  soules  are  sor’d  ‘hove  water,  earth  and  ayre, 
Me  thinkes  I  heare  them  eccho  ore  this  hearse 
to  us  below  this  good  advice  in  verse. 

Deare  souls  doe  you  posesse  Coelestiall  blisse? 

But  who  did  from  sins  deadlie  burthen  ease  you? 

How  got  you  Jesu?  was’t  by  works  or  grace? 

How  won  you  grace?  was  it  not  with  god’s  sword? 

What  councell  to  us  here  can  you  commend? 

But  tell  us  how  we  may  amend  we  pray? 

If  mend  and  pray,  what  shall  we  then  enioy? 


Eccho  -  yes 
Eccho  -  Jesu 
Eccho  -  grace 
Eccho  -  gods  word: 
Eccho  -  mend 
Eccho  -  pray 
Eccho  -  ioy. 


Oh  happie  souls,  this  Jacobs  Ladder  is 
first  pray  then  mend,  then  ioy  how  sweet  is  this 
Gods  word  bring’s  grace:  grace  Jesu:  Jesu:  blisse. 
thus  thought,  then  write,  your  deare  beloved  I.S. 


Oddly  enough,  the  prose  introduction  gives  more  biographical  information  on 
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Richard  Paget’s  father  than  it  tells  of  the  deceased.  Perhaps  this  was  because  whoever 
erected  the  monument  took  particular  pride  in  William’s  achievements20,  or  because 
he  wanted  to  establish  the  family  link  with  St  Mary’s,  and  so  the  Pagets’  rights  to  be 
commemorated  there.  (In  his  will  [see  Appendix],  Richard  describes  himself  as  a 
gentleman  of  York  -  some  1 1  or  12  miles  from  Skirpenbeck  where  he  had  been  brought 
up.)  It  is  also  interesting  that  there  is  no  mention  ofjohn21,  who  succeeded  their  father 
as  rector  in  1600,  which  suggests  that  the  author  was  intent  on  dating  the  Pagets’ 
association  with  Skirpenbeck  as  far  back  as  was  possible,  ‘in  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Eliza:  reigne.’22 

The  verses,  however,  pose  the  most  tantalizing  problems,  partly  because  their  very 
nature  provides  an  intriguing  clue  as  to  their  authorship,  and  also  because  here,  for  the 
only  time,  Jane  Paget  -  presumably  Richard’s  wife  and  the  mother  of  Theodore  and 
Grissill  -  is  named.  However,  some  doubt  seems  to  be  cast  on  the  relationship  by 
Richard’s  will,  written  just  four  months  before  his  death.  For,  although  not  naming 
her,  it  does  make  his  wife  his  sole  executrix  and  tutrix  to  her  children,  one  of  whom,  as 
she  was  stated  to  be  pregnant  at  the  time  of  its  writing,  was  presumably  baby  Grissill23. 
Yet  both  probate  and  a  subsequent  tutelage  bond  seem  to  refer  to  the  children’s 
mother,  in  Latin,  as  ‘Anna  Padget’,  widow. 

Several  possible  explanations  for  this  were  suggested  in  the  writer’s  original 
dissertation,  one  being  that  Richard  might  have  been  married  twice,  first  to  Jane  and 
then  to  Ann.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  record  of  a  marriage  in  1606  between  a  Richard 
Patchet  and  a  Jane  Haghe  of  Elland,  in  the  West  Riding24,  but  this  was  discounted, 
partly  because  there  was  another  branch  of  the  Paget/Patchet  family  based  at  Elland, 
and  partly  because  no  arms  belonging  to  Haghes/Haighs  similar  to  those  of  Jane  on  the 
Skirpenbeck  memorial  could  be  found.  More  recently,  however,  despite  the  fact  that 

20.  ‘Pachet,  William.  Matric  sizar  from  QUEENS’,  Michs.  1549;  B.A.  1552-3;  M.A.  from  Pembroke,  1556; 
B.D.  from  Queens’,  1564;  Fellow  of  Pembroke  1554.  Fellow  of  Queens’,  1558-72.  University  Preacher, 
1565.  R.  of  Skirpenbeck,  Yorks.,  1571-1600.  Resigned  in  favour  of  his  s.  John  (?  1 565) .  M.I.  at 
Skirpenbeck.  Will,  York.  Father  of  Richard  (1600).’ J.  and  J.  A.  Venn,  Alumni  Cantabrigienses  III, 
(Cambridge,  1924),  296. 

(In  a  letter  of  10  April,  1986,  from  the  Librarian  of  Queens’  College  to  Dr.  K.  Bailes,  vicar  of 
Skirpenbeck  in  1989,  it  is  suggested  that  William’s  temporary  migration  to  Pembroke  might  be 
accounted  for  if  that  college  was  more  sympathetic  to  Protestants  during  the  Marian  period). 

2 1 .  Venn  and  Venn,  op.cit.  in  n.20,  gives  details  of  two  John  Pachets,  one,  ‘Matric.  sizar  from  Trinity,  Michs. 
1565.  Of  Lancs.  Possibly  s.  of  William  (1549)’;  the  other,  ‘Adm.  sizar  at  Queens’,  Dec.  18,  1576’.  Several 
apparent  inconsistencies  in  the  first  John’s  particulars,  the  uncertainty  about  his  parentage,  and  why  he 
should  be  stated  to  be  ‘of  Lancs’  when  his  father(?)  was  still  at  Cambridge,  suggest  some  confusion 
between  the  two. 

John  Paget’s  will  of  1623  in  the  Borthwick  Institute,  York,  names  his  seven  children:  the  young  Henry 
and  Frances,  his  main  beneficiaries,  his  adult  sons,  Nathaniel,  Tymothy  and  Robert,  and  two  married 
daughters,  Elizabeth  Jackson  and  ‘Jane  Dealtry  my  second  daughter  wife  of  William  Dealtry  ...’ 

22.  The  desire  to  establish  historical  bona  fides  echoes  the  post-Reformation  urge  of  the  ‘new  men’  to 
construct  an  ancestry,  sometimes  even  bogus  (vide  E.  Mercer,  English  Art  1553  -1625  [Oxford,  1962], 
219). 

More  commonly,  patrons  laid  false  claim  to  nobility  by  ‘acquiring’  coats  of  arms  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled.  In  1606,  this  led  the  College  of  Heralds  to  insist  that  sculptors’  designs  be  submitted  for 
verification,  because  of  the  ‘sinister  actions  of  pretenders  to  the  science  of  heraldry’,  as  J.  G.  Mann 
points  out  in  ‘English  Church  Monuments,  1536-1625’,  Walpole  Society  XXI.  I.  1932-33,  75. 

23.  Richard  uses  the  plural  ‘children’,  but  seems  to  explain  this  with  ‘(my  wife  beinge  now  with  Child)’, 
which  suggests  that  Theodore  may  have  been  his  only  child  at  the  time.  Certainly,  probate  shows  that 
Grissill  had  been  born  by  September,  1636. 

24.  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints  Genealogical  Department  microfilm,  Marriage  Index,  Yorks.  VI,  grooms  1538- 
1625. 
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Jane’s  armorial  bearings  on  the  monument  lack  any  trace  of  colour,  the  Richmond 
Herald  has  identified  them  as  those  belonging  to  the  Snassells  or  Snawsells  of  Bilton 
(see  n.9),  and  the  church  registers  of  Aughton25  record  a  marriage  in  February  1631/2 
between  a  Richard  Pagett  and  Jane  Snawsdaille  of  Aughton.  Here,  the  degree  of 
coincidence  is  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  these  were  indeed  the 
Richard  and  Jane  commemorated  at  Skirpenbeck:  Aughton  is  only  some  12  miles  from 
York  and,  although  on  the  other  side  of  the  Derwent,  little  more  than  five  from 
Escrick,  where,  in  1613,  Richard  shared  the  advowson  (see  Appendix).  The  dates  lend 
added  credibility:  a  marriage  in  February  1632  could  well  have  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
Theodore  by  the  end  of  the  year  or  shortly  after,  which  would  have  made  him  about 
four  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  And,  since  it  is  clear  from  probate  and  the 
tutelage  bond  that  he  outlived  Richard,  this  would  be  consistent  with  his 
representation  on  the  memorial  as  a  boy  of  about  five  or  six. 

The  most  likely  explanation  of  the  two  names  might  therefore  be  that  ‘Annae’  was 
an  error  by  the  clerk  to  the  probate  court,  subsequently  copied  in  the  tutelage  bond. 
For  any  suspicion  of  confusion  between  the  rounded,  lower-case  form  of  the  capital  ‘A’ 
of  ‘Annae’  on  the  probate  note  and  a  ‘J’  has  been  discounted  by  Borthwick  Institute 
archivist  Chris  Webb  and  completely  dispelled  by  examination  of  another  probate  note 
in  the  same  hand,  where  the  ‘A’  of ‘August’  is  almost  identical. 

Whatever  the  explanation  for  the  apparent  confusion  of  names,  if  Jane  was,  indeed, 
Richard’s  only  wife  and  the  mother  of  Theodore  and  Grissill,  the  issuing  of  probate  and 
the  tutelage  bond  show  that  she  must  have  survived  her  husband,  though  by  how  much 
is  not  known.  In  referring  to  ‘This  happiest  pair,  whose  soules  are  sor’d  ‘bove  water, 
earth  and  ayre  ...’,  the  inscription  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Jane  was  dead  by  the 
time  it  was  written.  This,  however,  is  not  necessarily  so.  As  Richard’s  widow,  and  thus 
the  likeliest  patron  of  the  memorial,  she  might  well  have  arranged  for  her  inclusion  in 
anticipation  of  her  own  demise  -  which  would  also  explain  the  absence  of  particulars 
about  it.  For  there  are  other  instances  of  wives  having  their  effigies  included,  before 
death,  on  their  husbands’  tombs,  one  such  being  Mary  Gee,  as  already  mentioned.  Nor, 
even  if  Jane  had  already  died  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  would  the  memorial’s  lack  of 
any  specific  reference  to  the  fact  be  altogether  surprising.  On  the  one  hand,  such 
details  could  have  been  recorded  on  inscription  plates,  which,  as  previously  noted,  may 
once  have  occupied  the  space  above  the  effigies;  on  the  other,  she  might  have  been 
buried  and  commemorated  elsewhere.  Equally,  there  are  also  several  examples  of 
wives  receiving  little  or  no  mention  even  on  tombs  they  do  share  with  their  husbands, 
as,  for  example,  at  Adlingfleet26,  near  the  confluence  of  the  River  Trent  and  the 
Yorkshire  Ouse. 

Either  way,  alongside  the  meagre  information  about  the  children,  such  scant 
reference  to  Jane  may  perhaps  be  seen  as  a  clear  indication  that  the  aim  of  whoever 
commissioned  the  monument  was  to  eulogize  Richard  Paget  above  all  else.  Apart  from 
the  record  of  her  marriage  to  Richard,  nothing  is  known  about  Jane,  for  there  is  no 
mention  of  her  in  the  Skirpenbeck  parish  records,  very  few  of  which  pre-date  1660,  and 
a  careful  perusal  of  all  the  remaining  York  Registers27,  the  Antiquarian  Records28,  and 

25.  Aughton  Parish  registers  (Borthwick  Institute,  York),  1631/2  ‘Richard  Pagett  and  Jane  Snawsdaille  of 

Aughton  married  the  first  day  of  Lebruary.’ 

26.  Monument  to  Lrancis  Haldenby  (d.  1589),  in  All  Saints’  church. 

27.  Borthwick  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  York.  About  one  third  of  the  Parish  Registers  survive. 

Public  Record  Office,  Index  to  Wills. 

Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Record  Series ,  published  Wills,  Yorkshire,  IV  (1888),  XXXV  (1905),  XCIII 

(1937). 

28.  Dugdale,  op.  cit.  in  n.5;  Torre,  op.  cit.  in  n.6.  ‘Paver’s  Marriage  Licence’  Y.A.J.,  XIV,  1898. 
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of  those  of  the  Yorkshire  Genealogical  Society29  and  the  College  of  Arms"  have  so  far 
revealed  no  further  information  as  to  her  identity,  her  dates  of  birth  and  death,  or, 
indeed,  those  of  Theodore  and  Grissill. 

Like  Jane,  the  children  are  named  only  once  on  the  monument  in  their  badly 
deteriorated  inscriptions.  With  as  many  missing  words  as  seems  reasonable 
interpolated  in  parentheses,  Theodore’s  (PI.  7)  reads: 


Plate  7  Theodore’s  inscription. 


AN  ANAGRAM  )  (  THEODO(R)  PAGET 

(M)A(Y)D  BY  HIS  FATHER  )  (  AD  GET  (YE)  POOR  [YE  =  THE] 

(It  was)  resolved  long  eir  thou  wast  given 
(To  g)ive  ye  back  unto  ye  God  of  Heaven 
i(esu)s  choice  service  soe  thy  name  imports 
and  there  withall  thy  Anagram  well  sorts 
Ad  then  unto  ye  church  by  Christ  ye  doore 
And  to  receive  ye  Gospel  get  ye  Poor 
you  heare  (  )  task  (  )  ayme 

(  )• 

Here,  the  inscription  may  be  considerably  more  complex  than  at  first  appears.  The 
idea  of  giving  Theodore  (‘God’s  gift’31)  ‘back  unto  ye  God  of  heaven’  suggests  that  his 
parents  had  intended  him  for  the  Church  -  an  idea  reinforced  by  the  fifth  line,  where, 
as  Dr.  Bevan  of  Edinburgh  University  points  out,  ‘Ad’  may  stand  for  ‘And’,  since  an 
accent  over  the  ‘A’  could  have  indicated  a  missing  nasal.  Also,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  Christian  name  in  the  heading  originally  had  a  terminal  ‘e’  or  not,  the 

29.  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  Family  History  Section  archives,  kindly  searched  by  the  then  Honorary 
Secretary,  Family  History  Group,  Mrs  B.  Shimwell. 

30.  College  of  Arms  relevant  volumes  1.22  -  1.24  (inclusive),  kindly  searched  by  Conrad  Swan,  C.V.O., 
Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  York  Herald  of  Arms  and  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Arms. 

31.  E.  G.  Withycombe,  Oxford  Dictionary  of  English  Christian  Names  (Oxford,  3rd  ed.),  277. 
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author  may  have  intended  the  ‘Ad’  to  be  read  with  ‘get  ye  (the)  poor’  at  the  end  of  the 
next  line,  so  making  an  anagram  of 'Theodor  Paget’.  Again,  ‘ye  (the)  doore’  also  makes 
an  anagram  of  ‘Theodore’,  and  a  pun  between  ‘dore’  (‘gift’)  and  ‘door’  may  also  have 
been  intended.  Nor  are  these  all  the  interpretations  of  which  the  verse  is  susceptible, 
but  they  are  enough  to  show  that,  though  lacking  the  simple  clarity  of  George 
Herbert’s  Anagram  of  the  Virgin  Marie ,  this  conceit  is  very  much  of  its  time. 

At  first,  the  verse  on  Grissill’s  tablet  seems  much  simpler: 


Plate  8  Grissill’s  inscription  tablet,  its  left-hand  edge  obscured  by  the  adjacent  pilaster. 


‘DEATH  OF  MIS  GRISSILL  PAGET 

(...  fair)  flower  thy  rubie  cheeks  did  show 

(The  blo)od  of  Christ  for  us  he  did  bestowe 

(All  und)efiled  white  his  innocence 

(And  so)  he  pleased  for  to  take  thee  hence 

(From  ear)th  ye  free  sweet  Grissill  eke  thy  name 

(  )ing  patience  the  v(erie)  same 

(  )  need  (  )  A  stay  whereby  (  )an  (  ) 

(  )  God’s  just  (  ). 

In  this,  the  only  obvious  literary  allusion  is  that  to  the  story  of  Patient  Griselda,  which 
Chaucer  had  borrowed  from  Boccaccio  for  The  Clerk’s  Tale ,  and  more  recently,  Thomas 
Dekker  had  used  for  his  play,  Patient  Grissill ,  written  in  collaboration  with  Chettle  and 
Haughton,  and  published  in  1603.  However,  in  view  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  other 
memorial  verses,  the  very  simplicity  of  the  first  five  lines  here  leads  to  the  suspicion 
that  this  verse  may  be  an  example  of  yet  another  common  contemporary  conceit:  the 
epigram.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  ended  with  a  ‘witty  or 
ingenious  turn  of  thought’32,  but  its  terseness  and  the  reference  to  the  addressee’s 
name  are  characteristic  of  the  epigram,  and  it  is  of  about  the  right  length,  being  no 


32.  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary ,  ed.  C.  T.  Onions  (Oxford,  1985). 
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I)  Q 

longer  than  the  longest  of  Donne’s  . 

It  seems  by  no  means  unthinkable  that  some  at  least  of  the  poetic  devices  used  here 
may  have  a  yet  deeper  significance.  The  ‘mirror’  concept,  for  instance,  may  have  been 
employed  to  introduce  the  idea  of  a  pair  -  the  dead  couple  -  so  providing  a  link  with 
‘this  happiest  paire’  of  the  Eccho  ...  poem.  And,  quite  apart  from  the  rendering  of  1636 
in  Roman  numerals  as  MDLLVVVVVVIIIIII  (instead  of  MDGXXXVI)  for  scansion 
purposes,  as  noted  earlier,  Prof.  Alastair  Fowler,  points  out  that  it  is  typical  of  some 
Renaissance  purists,  who  deliberately  refrained  from  writing  Roman  numerals  in  an 
abbreviated  form  (e.g.  VI  instead  of  IIIIII). 

Whether  or  not  such  added  complexity  can  be  substantiated,  it  is  self-evident  that 
whoever  wrote  the  inscriptions  was  thoroughly  literate  and  highly  educated  -  or  were, 
for  there  appears  to  be  ample  evidence  that  more  than  one  author  was  at  work.  Indeed, 
if ‘(M)A(Y)D  BY  HIS  FATHER’  in  the  title  of  Theodore’s  verse  applies  not  only  to  the 
anagram  but  also  to  the  ensuing  lines,  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  writers  was 
Richard  Paget  himself;  and  the  reference  to  the  ‘backward  forward’  verse’s  having  been 
‘cropt  and  kept’  suggests  either  that  it  had  been  written  earlier  and  put  aside  for 
subsequent  use,  or  that  it  was  a  borrowing  from  someone  else’s  writing.  Neither, 
however,  could  account  for  the  main  body  of  the  inscriptions,  and  other  candidates 
must  be  sought  who  were,  perhaps,  familiar  with  one  or  other  of  the  literary  circles 
that  were  flourishing  at  the  Universities,  Blackfriars  or  London’s  Inns  of  Court.  As 
C.  V.  Wedgwood  says34,  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  such  informal  groups 
produced  writing  of  widely  varying  quality,  ‘they  also  wasted  their  ingenuity  on 
fantastications:  anagrams,  riddles,  and  poems  written  in  symbolic  shapes.’  Frequently, 
members  also  passed  their  work  around  in  manuscript  and  were  inclined  to  ‘imitate 
and  plagiarise  each  other.’ 

Such  gatherings  or  links  by  letter  existed  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  too,  and 
participants  were  not  exclusively  male.  However,  it  would  appear  to  be  beyond  doubt 
that  at  least  one  and  perhaps  two  of  those  closest  to  Richard  Paget  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  work  of  one  of  the  day’s  finest  poets  and  most  skilled  and 
discreet  users  of  conceits:  George  Herbert.  Indeed,  it  seems  highly  likely  that  they  both 
knew  Herbert  personally,  and  perhaps  others  like  him.  For  all  three  were  Cambridge 
men.  Herbert  graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1612  and  remained  at  the  University 
until  162735;  from  1610  to  1617,  William  Dealtry,  who  later  married  Richard’s  niece, 
Jane,  was  also  at  Trinity  ;  and  Nathaniel  Paget,  Jane’s  brother,  was  at  Caius  College 
from  1606  to  161337.  It  must  be  inconceivable  that,  in  the  narrow  confines  of  a  college 
such  as  Trinity  then  was,  Dealtry  would  not  have  known  a  man  who  was  almost  his 
exact  contemporary,  and  have  been  familiar  with  his  work.  And  even  in  the  unlikely 
event  of  this  not  having  been  so,  he  might  well  have  been  inspired  by  Herbert’s  The 

33.  J.  Donne,  ‘Mercurius  Gallo-Belgicus’,  John  Donne  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  Complete  Verse  and  Selected  Prose, 
(London,  1946),  61. 

34.  C.  V.  Wedgwood,  Seventeenth  Century  English  Literature,  (London,  2nd.  ed.,  1970),  59-61. 

Also  Mann,  op.  cit.  in  n.22,  93,  notes  that  between  1600  and  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  new  trend  in  verse 
epitaphs  which  made  use  of  these  frequently  charming  conceits  popular  with  poets  of  the  time. 

35.  ‘HERBERT,  GEORGE.  Matric.  pens.  fm.  TRINITY,  Michs.  1609.  5th  son  of  Sir  Richard,  of 
Montgomery  Castle.  B.  there,  Apr.  3,  1593.  A  scholar  fm.  W’minster,  1608.  B.A.  1612-13;  M.A.,  1616. 
Fellow  1616.  Public  orator,  1619-27.  Ord.  priest,  1630  ...’  Venn  and  Venn,  op.cit.  in  n.20,  I,  365. 

36.  ‘Dealtrye,  William.  Matric.  pens,  from  Trinity,  Easter,  1610  as  ‘Vealtrye’;  B.A.  (?  1 6 1 4) ;  M.A.  1617.  Ord. 
priest  (York)  Dec.  1620.  R.  of  Folkton,  Yorks.,  1620-74.  Died  1674.’  Venn  and  Venn,  op.  cit.  in  n.20, 1,  25. 

37.  ‘Paget,  Nathaniel.  Adm.  pens,  (age  17)  at  Caius  June  13  1606.  S.  of  John  (1565)  R.  of  Skirpenbeck, 
Yorks.  B.  there.  School  ButterCrambe  (Mr.  Perry)  Matric.  1606.  Scholar  1606  13.  B.A.  1609-10  M.A. 
1613  V.  of  Melbourn,  Cambs.  1617  V.  of  Kirby  Grindalythe,  Yorks.  1617-18.  Dean  of  Middleham,  Yorks. 
1618-37.’  Venn  and  Venn,  op.  cit.  in  n.20,  III,  295. 
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Temple ,  published  posthumously  in  1633.  There  can,  however,  be  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  he  and  Nathaniel  had  known  one  another  even  before  they  were  at  Cambridge;  for 
Nathaniel’s  father,  John,  also  had  the  living  of  Full  Sutton,  barely  a  mile  away  from 
Skirpenbeck,  where  the  Dealtries  were  lords  of  the  manor38. 

Given  their  backgrounds,  and  since  university  education  in  those  days  was  largely 
literary  and  theological,  surely  either  of  the  two  Yorkshiremen  would  have  been  able  to 
pen  verses  such  as  those  on  the  memorial.  William  Dealtry,  in  fact,  seems  the  most 
likely  author  of  The  Eccho  ...,  for,  to  the  right  of  the  title,  and  inscribed  in  very  similar 
lettering,  are  the  initials  ‘WD\  And,  despite  its  somewhat  strained  ‘ease  you/Jesu’  and 
‘god’s  sword/gods  word’,  its  style  is  unmistakably  similar  to  that  of  Herbert’s  Heaven  - 
one  of  the  purest  examples  of  ‘echo’  verse,  in  which  the  responses  are  supplied  solely 
from  the  last  word  or  syllable  of  the  preceding  line39. 

With  so  many  and  varied  inscriptions,  however,  it  would  hardly  be  surprising  to  learn 
that  other  members  of  the  family  besides  Richard,  William  Dealtry  and,  possibly, 
Nathaniel  also  contributed  to  the  epitaph.  Indeed,  this  appears  to  have  been  so  from 
the  initials  ‘I(or  J).S.’,  which  conclude  the  last  line  of  the  postscript  to  the  ‘ The 
Eccho  ...’.  For,  besides  rhyming  with  ‘is/t his/blisse’,  they  seem  intended  to  identify  the 
author(s)  of  that  postscript  -  the  ‘deare  beloved’  whom  ‘The  Eccho  ...’  reminded  of 
Jacob’s  ladder.  And  there  were  at  least  three  members  of  the  family  whom  those 
initials  fitted  to  some  degree:  Jane/Ann  Paget,  Jane  Dealtry,  Richard’s  niece,  and  his 
sister  Susan,  to  whom  in  his  will  (see  Appendix),  as  his  sole  legatee  other  than  his  wife 
and  children,  he  left  the  considerable  sum  of  £20.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  writer  of  these  four  lines  could  have  been  Jane  Paget  alone,  using  the  initials  of  her 
maiden  name,  or,  if  not,  that  either  she  or  Jane  Dealtry  may  have  shared  authorship 
with  Susan,  adopting  as  a  ‘signature’  a  combination  of  the  initials  of  their  Christian 
names. 

Thus,  although  there  may  be  little  hope  of  ever  finding  indisputable  proof,  it  seems 
most  likely  that  authorship  of  the  Paget  memorial’s  highly  individual  inscriptions  was 
very  much  a  family  affair.  And  this,  in  itself,  would  suggest  a  date  nearer  1640  than 
1660  for  its  construction.  While  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  verses  were  composed 
soon  after  the  deaths  of  Richard  Paget  and  his  children,  but  went  unused  until  years 
later,  the  intimacy  of  the  inscriptions  seems  very  much  to  suggest  that  the  monument 
was  erected  not  long  after  their  decease.  For,  although  the  verses  could  conceivably 
have  been  written  in  a  deliberately  old-fashioned  style  during  the  mid  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  author  could  have  summoned  such  freshness  and 
vitality  to  his  evocations  of  the  family  after  the  lapse  of  several  years. 


38.  The  Dealtry  family  held  the  lordship  of  the  manor  of  Lull  Sutton  from  1284/5  until  1675/6.  ‘A  History 
of  the  County  of  York,  East  Riding’,  Victoria  County  History,  ed.  by  K.  J.  Allison,  III  (London,  1976),  171. 

39.  E.  Colby,  ‘The  Echo  Device  in  English  Literature’  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Vol  23,  Nov. 
1919,  No.ll. 
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APPENDIX  Richard  Paget.  Published  References  and  Will. 

‘Pachet,  Richard.  Adm.  sizar  (age  15)  at  Caius,July  2,  1600.  S.  of  William  (1549),  B.D.  B.  at 
Skirpenbeck,  Yorks..  School,  York.  Died  June  17,  1636.  Buried  at  Skirpenbeck.’1 

The  only  other  published  reference  to  Richard  Paget  seems  to  be  a  note  that,  in  1613,  he,  with 
one  Edward  Richardson,  held  the  advowson  of  the  parish  of  Escrick  in  the  East  Riding.2 

The  Will  of  1636. 

‘In  the  name  of  god  Amen.  The  seventeenth  day  of  February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  god  One 
thousand  six  hundred  thirty  five,  I  Richard  Paget  of  the  citty  of  yorke  gent,  do  make  and  declare 
this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament  (written  with  my  owne  hand)  in  manner  &  forme  following,  viz. 
My  soule  I  comend  to  god  in  hope  of  mercy  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  Righteousnes,  Adoption,  &  Life 
eternall.  My  Body  to  the  Earth,  to  be  interred  in  such  sort  as  they  whom  it  shall  most  concerne 
may  think  convenient.  As  for  my  Goods.  I  give  to  my  sister  Susan  Paget  twenty  pounds.  And  the 
Residue  of  my  Estate  of  whatsoever  kynd  I  give  wholly  to  my  wife  and  Children  (my  wife  being 
now  with  Child)  equally  amongst  them.  And  I  make  my  wife  the  sole  Executrix  of  this  my  Will. 
Ordayninge  her  also  the  Tutrix  to  her  Children. 


Ric:  Paget. 


Signed  &  sealed  the  day  & 
year  above  written. 

Read  &  acknowledged  by  the  Testator 
the  xixth  of  May  1636  ... 


(Witnesses) 


ult  Sept  1636 probat  Examinate  iurata  administratio 
bonorum  et  porcion  Theodor  et  Grissell  Paget 
Commissa  Annae  Padget  vid  matri  eorumdem’ 

(Last  day  of  September,  1636,  probate  and  administration  of 
the  goods  and  portion  of  Theodore  and  Grissell  Paget 
was  granted  to  Ann  Padget,  widow,  their  mother). 
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A  NOBLE  FUNERAL  IN  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR1 2 


by  R.  T.  Spence 


Henry  Clifford,  5th  earl  of  Cumberland  (Plate  1)  died  of  a  fever  on  11  December 
1643  aged  51  in  Sir  William  Robinson’s  house  in  the  Minster  Yard  in  York  which  he 
had  rented  since  quitting  Skipton  Castle  at  the  end  of  May.  The  earl  had  been  tended 
during  his  illness  by  the  French  physician  Dr  Alexis  Vadqua  for  six  days  and 
Dr  Bathurst  for  Five  days,  each  receiving  £1  a  day  for  their  services.  The  apothecary 
John  Taylor  had  provided  the  medicine."  By  the  Earl’s  will  of  29  October  1642  his 
executrices  and  residuary  legatees  were  his  widow,  Countess  Frances,  daughter  of 
Robert  Cecil,  1st  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  their  only  surviving  child,  Elizabeth,  who 
through  her  marriage  in  1634  with  Richard  Boyle,  Lord  Dungarvon,  became  Countess 
of  Cork  in  September  1643  and  Countess  of  Burlington  in  1664.  Earl  Henry,  the  last  of 
his  line,  had  requested  burial  not  in  the  Minster  (where  his  widow  was  to  be  interred 
only  two  months  later)  but  ‘by  my  noble  ancestors’  in  the  family  vault  in  Holy  Trinity 
parish  church,  Skipton,  where  also  lay  two  of  his  sons  who  had  died  in  infancy  and  his 
younger  daughter,  Lady  Frances,  buried  there  as  recently  as  3  May  1643. 3 

The  Royalists’  control  of  most  of  Yorkshire  eased  any  difficulties  Countess  Frances 
might  have  encountered  in  arranging  her  husband’s  funeral.4  The  First  priority  was  to 
inform  speedily  those  who  urgently  needed  to  know  the  sad  news.  Thomas  Parker  was 
dispatched  with  letters  to  Skipton  Castle,  where  Colonel  Sir  John  Mallory  had  charge 
of  the  garrison.  Mallory  would  send  on  the  letters  to  the  Earl’s  officers  on  his  Craven 
lordships,  to  Mr  Edward  Guy  in  Appleby  and  Colonel  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  the 
Royalist  commander  in  Westmorland.  On  Musgrave’s  instructions,  Guy  put  a  watch  on 
Appleby  Castle  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  them.5 

The  Countess  also  sent  household  officers  to  Hull  and  London,  the  dominant  centres 
of  Parliamentarian  strength  in  the  county  and  the  kingdom.  Here,  military  protocol 
had  to  be  followed  and  the  usual  courtesies  afforded  to  the  bereaved.  A  pass  for  a 
trumpeter  to  take  the  Countess’s  men  to  Hull  was  obtained  for  2 s.6d.  from  the  clerk  of 
the  Governor  of  York,  Sir  Thomas  Glemham.  The  trumpeter,  who  led  the  way  to  Hull 
and  negotiated  entrance,  was  paid  12 s.  for  his  pains.  Ferdinando,  Lord  Fairfax  of 

1.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Chatsworth  Settlement  for  permission 
to  use  the  Chatsworth  archives  and  to  the  Editor  for  his  comments. 

2.  Except  where  otherwise  stated,  the  sources  are  Robert  Robotham’s  account  for  1639-44,  Chatsworth, 
Curry  L/45/39  fols  1-13,  and  the  summaries  of  his  later,  now  missing  accounts  in  Chatsworth,  Bolton 
MSS,  Sundry  I.  114  (subsequently  Bolton  MSS).  Additional  details  of  York  tradesmen  are  from  the 
Register  of  the  Freemen  of  the  City  of  York,  II,  1559-1759,  ed.  Dr  Francis  Collier  (Surtees  Society,  C 1 1  (1900)). 
The  house  where  the  Earl  died  was  probably  Strensall  prebendal  house  near  the  east  end  of  the 
Minster,  bought  by  Sir  William  Robinson  from  Sir  William  Ingram.  It  was  rebuilt  c.  1730,  became  the 
(Old)  Residence  in  1784  and  is  now  the  Junior  department  of  the  York  College  for  Girls.  I  owe  this 
comment  to  the  Editor. 

3.  J.  W.  Clay,  The  Clifford  Family’,  Y.A.J. ,  18  (1905),  pp.  397-400. 

4.  R.  T.  Spence,  Skipton  Castle  in  the  Great  Civil  War  1642-1645  (Skipton  1991),  pp.  23,  48. 

5.  Bolton  MSS,  Book  273,  title  ‘Reparations’. 
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Plate  1.  Henry  Clifford,  5th  Earl  of  Cumberland,  1592-1643.  The  Earl  is  shown  wearing  his  uncle  Earl 
George’s  famous  Elizabethan  jousting  armour,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York.  School 
of  Mytens.  (  Ghatsworth  Collection.  Photo:  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art). 
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Denton,  the  Roundhead  commander  in  the  county,  once  a  family  friend  of  the 
Cliffords,  readily  granted  a  safe  conduct  for  lCb.  to  the  servant  who  rode  to  London. 
Earl  Henry’s  friends  and  creditors  there  would  have  to  be  informed  and  not  least  his 
cousin,  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  who  stood 
to  inherit  half  the  Earl’s  estates  on  his  death  and  was  then  living  in  Baynard’s  Castle.6 

In  York  the  customary  rites  were  being  followed.  A  Minster  bell  rang  the  Earl’s 
passing,  the  double  fees  for  a  nobleman  of  £1  85.  being  received  by  Mr  Stables,  one  of 
the  vergers.  The  vestry  man  who  used  to  lay  a  cushion  for  the  Earl  was  given  5w  as  a 
last  reward.  The  ceiling  of  the  chamber  where  the  Earl’s  corpse  lay  -  most  likely  the 
parlour  on  the  first  floor  -  was  mended  and  blacked  by  a  mason  for  3w  and  its  walls 
draped  with  black  hangings,  probably  those  borrowed  and  carried  by  four  porters  from 
the  King’s  Manor.  The  windows,  too,  would  be  covered,  a  vigil  kept  and  the  gates 
closed  to  all  except  those  who  had  business  there  or  came  to  offer  condolences.  The 
tolling  of  bells  at  Londesborough  church  next  to  the  Cliffords’  East  Riding  mansion, 
ICh.  to  the  ringers7,  at  Skipton,  Bolton  Abbey  and  in  the  Craven  and  Westmorland 
townships  would  make  those  communities  soberly  aware  not  only  of  the  Earl’s  death 
but  that  they  now  faced  an  uncertain  future  under  new  landlords  and  in  troublesome 
times. 

The  death  and  funeral  of  a  great  nobleman  was  a  rare  event  in  York  and  Skipton. 
Neither  Earl  Henry’s  debts,  nor  the  hostilities  in  the  county,  nor  the  approach  of 
Christmas  prevented  all  the  proprieties  being  maintained,  although  the  interment 
itself  was  delayed  until  the  end  of  the  month.  The  corpse  had  to  be  prepared,  the  coffin 
and  hearse  made,  blacks  bought  and  tailored,  foodstuffs  and  wine  obtained  for  the 
funeral  feast.  The  latter  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  journeys  to  Hull.  Although  there 
were  no  real  shortages  in  York,  the  city’s  commerce  was  partially  strangled  by  the  Hull 
garrison’s  blockade  of  the  Humber,  whereas  that  port  received  plentiful  supplies  by 
sea.  Mr  George  Middleton,  the  Londesborough  steward,  and  Thomas  Plaixton  travelled 
twice  to  Hull  via  Beverley  to  buy  foodstuffs  and  other  goods  specifically  for  the  funeral. 
Middleton  spent  the  considerable  sum  of  £56,  with  1%.  more  on  lemons;  Plaixton 
£27  \7s.6d.  on  cloth,  £4  on  various  sorts  of  ribbons  and  £23  on  wine.  Their  expenses 
totalled  £3  7s.6d.  for  travel,  accommodation  and  carriage. 

These  Hull  purchases  apart,  all  the  goods  and  services  were  available  in  the  Royalist- 
held  Skipton,  Wakefield,  Kendal  and  most  of  all  York  itself.  Mr  Miles  Deane,  the 
surgeon,  embalmed  the  Earl’s  body,  £10  being  paid  him  on  account,  the  final  sum  not 
recorded.  John  Hewthwaite,  a  plumber,  made  the  lead  inner  coffin  for  £8  65.11(7. 
Francis  Thompson,  wheelwright  and  joiner,  constructed  the  outer  wooden  coffin,  also 
the  tressels,  a  frame  for  a  canopy  and  four  pinnacles  for  the  hearse  at  a  cost  of  £2  l(b. 
Dr  Whitaker,  who  examined  all  the  earls’  coffins  in  the  Skipton  vault,  implies  that  Earl 
Henry’s  was  covered  with  leather8,  though  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  steward  Robert 
Robotham’s  accounts.  A  coachmaker,  not  named,  was  paid  £4  in  advance  to  make  the 
chariot  to  carry  the  coffin.  His  men,  like  most  of  the  other  craftsmen  involved,  were 
given  2s.  Tor  expedition’.  Cords,  rope,  tape  and  such  like  were  bought  for  10 5.  to  hold 
steady  the  body  and  the  carriage.  Four  stones  of  lead  sow,  Kb.,  were  put  into  the  coffin 
and  between  the  coffin  and  the  chariot  to  keep  them  from  shaking  on  the  city’s  cobbles 
and  the  rough  roads  to  Skipton. 

The  cortege  and  all  taking  part  had  to  be  clothed  in  mourning.  The  purchase  of 
material  for  this  was  much  the  biggest  expense  of  the  funeral.  As  already  mentioned, 

6.  On  the  division  of  the  Earl’s  estates,  see  Spence,  Skipton  Castle ,  P.  53. 

7.  Chatsworth,  Londesborough  Papers,  B.38,  fol  8. 

8.  T.  D.  Whitaker,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven  (3rd  edn,  1878),  p.  430. 
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some  came  from  Hull,  but  most  was  obtained  in  York.  Mr  Agar,  the  earl’s  tailor, 
supplied  271/2  yards  of  black  velvet  for  a  pall  to  cover  the  coffin,  the  cost  at  26w  a  yard 
£35  15w  Mr  Thomas  Pratt,  sadler,  made  black  coverings  for  the  Earl’s  great  horses, 
which  would  draw  the  chariot,  and  for  their  saddles  and  provided  black  bridles  and 
other  trappings  for  £3  174.  The  bulk  of  the  material,  of  varying  type  and  quality,  was 
obtained  from  the  city’s  drapers  and  made  up  into  suits  and  hangings  by  its  tailors. 
Three  whole  pieces  of  blacks  were  bought  from  Mr  Thomas  Beamont  for  £24  15i.6t/.  Mr 
Timothy  Squire  supplied  fine  cloth  for  £9  and  a  piece  of  coarse  for  £5  34.  The  bills  of 
three  other  drapers  give  a  notion  of  the  large  quantities  of  the  fine,  light  bay  and  other 
cloths,  including  cottons,  which  Robotham  sought  out  on  the  Countess’s  behalf.9 

Thomas  Hewley,  draper 


77/2  yards  of  black  cloth  at  9r.  a  yard  £34  17  06 

21  yards  of  black  cloth  at  Is.  a  yard  7  07  00 

47  yards  of  black  bay  at  2s. &d.  a  yard  6  05  04 

88  yards  of  black  bay  7  06  08 

20  yards  of  black  bay  1  06  08 

5  yards  more  0  15  04 

18  yards  of  black  bay  to  your  upholsterer  1  13  00 

28  yards  of  black  bay  for  1 1  drums  2  09  00 

1  yard  of  fine  black  cloth  for  Mr  Mayson  1  00  00 

Sum  63  00  06 


John  Loftus,  draper 

Delivered  18th.  December  1643 

39  yards  of  black  bayes  at  2s  Ad.  a  yard  5  17  00 

more,  two  black  cottons  price  1  04  00 

Delivered  19th  December  1643 

171/4  yards  of  black  cloth  at  85.  a  yard  6  18  06 

more,  18/2  yards  of  black  cloth  at  9w  a  yard  8  06  06 

more,  7  yards  of  black  cloth  at  IO4.  a  yard  3  10  00 

more,  18/2  yards  of  black  cloth  at  64.8^.  a  yard  6  03  04 

Delivered  22nd  December  1643 

16  yards  of  black  cloth  at  64.  a  yard  4  16  00 

more,  17/4  yards  of  black  cloth  at  9s  .  a  yard  7  15  03 

Sum  44  10  07 


Barnaby  Bawtry,  clothworker 


One  fine  black  cloth  of  33  yards  at  \2sAd.  a  yard 

for  the  coachmen  and  footmen 

20 

07 

00 

One  half  cloth  of  17  yards  at  94.  a  yard 

7 

13 

00 

One  half  cloth  of  15  yards  at  bsAd.  a  yard 

4 

00 

00 

One  half  cloth  of  15  yards  at  64.  a  yard 

4 

13 

00 

One  half  cloth  of  5  yards  at  124.  a  yard 

3 

00 

00 

Sum 

39 

13 

00 

Delivered  since  to  Elizabeth  Kitching  46  yards 

of  baise  at  2s. &d.  a  yard 

5 

15 

00 

Item  more  7/2  yards  of  black  at  94.  a  yard 

3 

07 

06 

9.  Chatsworth,  Bolton  Abbey  MSS,  B3/1/8. 
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No  doubt  Countess  Frances  wore  the  Finest  of  the  cloths,  made  up  for  her  probably  by 
Elizabeth  Harwood,  a  woman’s  tailor.  Lady  Wootton,  a  relative  who  had  been  living  in 
York  with  the  Cliffords,  and  her  servant  were  fitted  out  in  new  serge  de  soie,  a  silken 
cloth.  Plain  tabby,  a  silk  taffeta,  was  tailored  for  Lady  Portington,  another  relative,  at 
a  cost  of  £7  5s.  Mr  Duke  Crofts  received  £20  for  velvet  and  taffeta  which  he  made  up 
into  scarves  (against  the  wintry  weather)  for  the  Countess  and  her  ladies  and  possibly 
for  all  the  other  mourners.  Her  household  women  would  have  black  suits  and  most 
likely  cloaks  too.  Various  tailors  were  responsible  for  clothing  the  Earl’s  gentlemen, 
footmen  and  coachmen,  the  work  parcelled  out  for  quick  completion.  Robert  Graves 
made  suits  and  cloaks  for  Mr  Lelton,  Mr  Rose,  Mr  Jarray  and  Thomas  the  footman  for 
£7  &.  Richard  Edmunds  made  four  more  suits  and  cloaks  for  £5  5s.2d.  Thomas  Fell 
made  the  three  grooms’  suits  for  £4  \s.  Mr  Clun’s  was  the  largest  bill  at  £14  10w, 
Robert  Tennant’s  £5  6j.  and  Mr  Miller’s  £4  Ov .  1 0z/.  Some  of  the  servants  like  Mr 
Edward  Dempsey  and  Henry  Rose  were  provided  with  black  boots,  the  pages  and 
footmen  black  hats  and  shoes.  Cornet  Johnson,  the  Earl’s  aide,  was  also  provided  with 
mourning,  51/2  yards  of  cloth  at  1CF.  a  yard.10 

There  was  one  colourful  feature  of  Earl  Henry’s  cortege,  obligatory,  expected  and  not 
in  the  least  discordant,  and  that  was  the  display  on  his  coffin  of  his  coats  of  arms.  Mr 
Benedict  Horsley,  the  York  painter,  made  the  escutcheons,  his  men  also  being  given  2s. 
to  hasten  their  work.  The  Cliffords’  shield  of  ‘chequey  or  and  azure,  a  fess  gules’  would 
predominate,  along  with  the  wyvern  crest  in  red  and  probably  the  complete  blazon 
which  Earl  Henry  in  1628  had  affixed  to  the  Outer  Gatehouse  of  Skipton  Castle.11 
These  would  proclaim  to  all  who  watched  the  cortege  pass  the  proud  ancestry  of 
England’s  premier  baron  (Clifford,  1299)  and  its  sixth-ranking  earl  (Cumberland, 
1525)  whose  mortal  remains  the  coffin  enclosed.  Gold  for  the  escutcheons  cost  £1  1 5v., 
probably  obtained  in  Hull,  the  royal  paper  of  which  they  were  made  12 s.  Horsley 
charged  £14  1  D.6<7.  for  making  them  and  their  ‘barnacles’  or  attachments,  work  which 
required  painting  skill  and  also  expertise  in  heraldic  devices.  Pins  for  fixing  them  to 
the  hearse  cost  fourpence.12  Most  likely  one  escutcheon  was  hung  over  the  outer  door 
of  the  York  house  and  later  at  Skipton  Castle  whilst  the  Earl  lay  in  state  so  that  those 
who  paid  their  respects  could  ponder  the  noble  antecedents  and  relationships  of  the 
man  and  of  his  high-born  Countess. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Earl  Henry’s  corpse  in  its  heavy  coffin  was  carefully  let  down 
by  pulley  and  slings  into  the  chariot,  with  \2s.  given  to  the  men  who  helped.  Three 
pounds  was  distributed  to  the  poor  who  stood  at  the  gate  as  the  body  was  taken  from 
the  house.  The  chariot,  with  the  canopy  protecting  the  coffin  from  rain  and  wind,  was 
drawn  away  by  the  Earl’s  great  horses,  the  bright  escutcheons  counterpointing  the 
blackness  of  the  rich  velvet  pall.  It  was  preceded  by  the  eleven  drummers,  their  doleful 
beating  muffled  by  the  black  bay  coverings.  Beside  marched  its  guard,  detachments  of 
Horse  and  Foot  commanded  by  Major  John  Hughes,  the  Earl’s  cousin  on  his  mother’s 
side,  so  most  likely  men  of  the  Earl’s  own  company  which  Hughes  had  raised  in 
Skipton.1^  Behind  them  came  the  coach  carrying  his  widow  and  her  ladies,  its  six 
horses,  their  trappings,  the  coachmen  aloft  and  the  footmen  walking  by  the  side  all 
sombrely  clad.  Then  followed  the  steward  and  the  other  household  officers  and 
servants  on  horseback  and  no  doubt  the  usual  hangers-on,  hoping  for  alms.  Constantly 
Robert  Robotham  doled  out  moneys  in  the  usual  noble  munificence  on  this,  the  Earl’s 
final  journey.  The  priests  and  poor  of  every  parish  through  which  the  cortege  passed 

10.  See  notes  2  and  9  above. 

11.  Whitaker,  Craven,  pp. 410-1 1 . 

12.  Bolton  MSS,  Book  93. 

13.  Spence,  Skipton  Castle ,  pp.  16-17. 
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were  rewarded,  the  soldiers  too,  whilst  the  coachmen  and  footmen  were  given  £1  for 
drink  because  of  the  care  they  took  with  the  corpse.  With  meat  and  drink  for  the  men, 
women  and  horses,  Robotham  expended  £29  2s.  on  the  way  from  York  to  Skipton. 

At  Skipton  all  was  ready  for  the  Earl’s  lying  in  state  and  his  eventual  burial.  Three 
whole  pieces  of  black  cloth  costing  £16  had  been  purchased  at  Wakefield.  Edward  Guy 
had  bought  440  yards  of  black  bayes  in  Kendal  for  £9  lO.y.  to  send  to  the  castle  ‘against 
my  Lord  Henry’s  funerall’.11  With  that  quantity  of  cloth,  the  Great  Hall  would  have 
been  draped  as  the  temporary  resting  place  for  the  corpse  awaiting  interment.  The 
porter  in  the  gatehouse  had  been  provided  with  mourning,  Thomas  Bryers  making  a 
suit  for  him  at  a  cost  of  fourteen  shillings.  Nicholas  Wilson  had  spent  £5  1  \s.3d.  on 
torches,  lights  and  links  for  the  vigil  in  the  Great  Hall  and  for  the  chambers  in  the 
drum  towers  where  the  Countess  and  her  company  stayed,  all  the  gloomier  with  the 
nights  being  long  and  the  days  dark. 

In  Holy  Trinity  the  Cliffords’  family  vault  beneath  the  altar  had  been  opened  and  a 
place  prepared  to  receive  his  coffin.  As  the  procession  left  the  castle  in  the  morning  the 
short  step  to  the  church,  Earl  Henry  was  given  a  military  valediction  in  his  own  royalist 
stronghold  by  Colonel  Mallory  who  paraded  his  men  and  gave  a  cannon  salute,  the 
soldiers  and  gunners  being  given  £10  by  Robotham  in  reward.  Amongst  those  present 
would  be  the  Earl’s  former  household  officers  who  now  held  commissions  under 
Mallory.  Townspeople,  local  gentry  and  many  others  would  congregate  inside  and 
outside  the  church  for  the  service  which  the  vicar,  Robert  Sutton  M.A.,  conducted  in 
the  measured  ritual  of  the  Anglican  faith  to  which  Earl  Henry  had  adhered  throughout 
his  life  and  he  would  give  the  funeral  oration.  Sutton’s  fee  was  £3,  his  clerk  Thomas 
Preston’s  10w,  £1  was  given  to  the  bell-ringers  and  5w  paid  for  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  vault.  The  parish  register  recorded  the  burial  of  ‘the  right  honnorable  Henry 
Earle  of  Cumberland,  lord  of  Westmoreland,  lord  Vyponte  and  Vessy  Acteonn  and 
Broomfleete,  and  lord  of  the  honnor  of  skiptonn  in  Craven’.15 

The  funeral  feast  followed  in  the  castle.  This  would  be  as  much  a  banquet  as  a 
dinner.  Much  of  the  choice  foodstuffs,  wine  and  lemons  had  been  purchased  at  Hull, 
£10  on  account  given  to  the  York  grocer  Mr  Peighen  for  sweetmeats  and  more 
provision  obtained  in  Skipton  by  Elisabeth  Kitchen.  Thomas  Moreby  paid  £1  10w  for 
two  loads  of  wheat  ‘for  the  Arvell  dinner.’  A  cook,  Christopher  Hustler,  who  ‘helped  to 
dresse  &  to  bake  at  my  lords  ffunerall’,  received  5s.  for  his  work.  It  is  tempting  to 
imagine  the  final,  banquet  course  being  served  in  Earl  Henry’s  neo-Platonic  grotto, 
indeed  in  his  own  banquetting  chamber  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Outer  Gatehouse  in 
the  castle,  where  the  plaster  decorations  incorporate  his  monogram  with  its  love-knot 
intertwine  of  his  own  and  his  wife’s  initials.  If  the  attendance  for  that  was  select,  then 
the  chamber  would  have  sufficed.  But  in  all  likelihood  the  dinner  was  open  to  all 
comers  in  the  spacious  Great  Hall.  There,  family,  friends  and  leading  local  people 
could  mingle  with  Colonel  Mallory  and  his  officers  and  their  families,  a  fitting  place  to 
renew  acquaintances  and  say  farewell  to  the  last  Clifford  earl. 

Most  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  Earl  Henry’s  death  had  been  met  by  the  time  of  his 
funeral  or  bills  signed  for  later  payment.  Robotham  paid  additionally  only  the  65.  for 
12  lb  of  soap  ‘for  washing  upp  lynnen  fouled  at  the  funeral’  and  the  £5  13j.1C£/.  for 
probate  of  the  Earl’s  will  at  York  on  8  April  1644.  Countess  Elizabeth  was  later  to 
inform  the  Parliamentarian  Committee  for  Compounding  that  her  father  had  been 
buried  with  costs  according  to  his  degree  of  £300.  In  fact  her  officers’  rough  calculation 
of  the  total  expense  was  much  higher  at  £481  3s. 3d.,  and  even  so  did  not  include  the 
Kendal  and  Wakefield  and  some  minor  costs.  For  an  Earl  this  was  not  extravagant 


14.  Bolton  MSS,  Book  273,  title  ‘Errands’. 

15.  The  Parish  Register  of  Skipton-in-Craven  1592-1680 ,  ed.  W.J.  Stovert  (Skipton,  1894),  p.  168. 
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granted  the  journey  to  Skipton.  Most  of  the  blacks  were  probably  re-used  at  the 
Countess’s  own  funeral  which  was  said  to  have  cost  only  £151  8j\8<7.,  another 
conservative  figure.16 

For  the  Earl’s  family  in  January  1644  there  was  one  last  duty  to  perform,  to  honour 
and  commemorate  him  in  perpetuity.  This  was  primarily  his  widow’s  obligation,  yet  her 
own  unexpected  death  on  4  February  1644  may  have  forestalled  any  decision  by  her. 
More  likely  it  was  Countess  Elizabeth  who  ordered  a  monument  to  her  father  and  saw 
to  its  erection  after  her  mother’s  burial.  His  will  made  plain  his  deep  affection  for  her, 
which  she  reciprocated. 

Today,  Skipton  might  be  thought  the  obvious  place  for  a  monument  to  the  Earl  and 
there  was  a  family  tradition  of  memorials  in  Holy  Trinity.  A  fine  tomb-chest 
commemorated  the  first  earl  and  his  countess  and  a  brass  the  second  and  his  wife  and 
children.  Earl  Henry  had  in  1631  placed  a  tablet  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  to  his 
three  sons,  not  noticed  by  Pevsner.  For  various  reasons  neither  George,  3rd  earl 
(ob.  1605)  nor  Francis,  4th  earl  (ob.  1641)  had  been  commemorated  with  monuments, 
though  there  is  a  suggestion  of  brasses  to  George  displaced  perhaps  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  latter’s  fine  tomb,  commissioned  by  his  daughter  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  was 
not  erected  until  1654. 16  However,  in  1644  Skipton  Castle  was  under  increasing 
pressure  from  the  Roundheads  to  the  south  and  west  with  the  Parliamentarians 
resurgent  in  the  county  as  the  Scottish  army  marched  to  their  aid.  The  parish  church, 
fortified  and  incorporated  into  the  castle’s  defences,  was  not  the  place  to  erect  a 
monument  at  that  juncture.19 

York  was  both  an  appropriate  and,  in  some  respects,  better  alternative.  Countess 
Elizabeth  was  now  in  residence  there.  It  was  seemingly  more  secure,  a  great  walled  and 
garrisoned  city  and  the  Cavaliers’  northern  headquarters.  Furthermore,  the  Cliffords 
had  a  long  and  intimate  association  with  York.  They  claimed  and  were  able  to  assert  an 
hereditary  right  to  its  captaincy.  During  James  I’s  1617  visit  Earl  Francis  had  preceded 
him,  carrying  the  king’s  sword  outside  the  walls  and  the  city’s  sword  inside  on  all 
occasions.  Earl  Henry  had  himself  been  Governor  in  1642  and  only  with  reluctance 
relinquished  that  position  in  December  to  William  Cavendish,  earl  of  Newcastle.  Most 
appositely,  one  of  his  forbears  had  given  his  name  to  Clifford’s  Tower,  the  keep  of  York 
Castle,  called  such  from  1596. 

Countess  Elizabeth  thus  reveals  not  just  practicality  but  also  sentiment,  family  pride 
and  a  sense  of  tradition  in  choosing  Clifford’s  Tower  for  a  monument  to  her  father.  It 
may  today  be  regarded  as  a  touch  bold.  The  Tower  had  been  restored  in  1643  by  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  during  her  stay  in  the  city  from  March  to  June.  She  would  have  been 
responsible  for  incorporating  Charles  I’s  arms  on  the  forebuilding  which  was  repaired 
then.  But  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  Countess  had  any  qualms.  Her  husband  was  in 
attendance  on  the  King.  She  obviously  had  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor  of  the 
castle,  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Cobb  of  Ottringham,  a  family  friend  who  had  served  in  Earl 
Francis’s  household  and  whom  Earl  Henry  had  appointed  to  his  command.'0 
Furthermore,  the  castle  lay  within  the  county,  not  the  city,  so  there  could  be  no 

16.  Londesborough  Papers,  I  (i)  84:  Bolton  MSS,  Sundry  I.  114. 

17.  Clay,  Y.A.J.,  pp.  398-99. 

18.  Whitaker,  Craven,  pp.  430-36.  The  possibility  of  an  earlier  memorial  to  Earl  George  destroyed  in  the 
Civil  War  was  suggested  by  M.  Stephenson,  ‘Monumental  Brasses  in  the  West  Riding’,  Y.A.J.,  15  (1900), 
pp.  52-3. 

19.  Spence,  Skipton  Castle,  pp.  2,  51-2. 

20.  Spence.  ‘A  Royal  Progress  in  the  North:  James  I  at  Carlisle  Castle  and  the  Feast  of  Brougham,  August 
1617’,  Northern  History,  XXVII  (1991),  p.  54;  Skipton  Castle,  pp.  10,  72,  73,  88;  Royal  Commission  on 
Historical  Monuments,  York  Castle  (1981),  pp.  66,  67,  177  n.l. 
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Plate  2.  The  arms  of  Charles  I  and  Henry  Clifford,  5th  Earl  of  Cumberland  on  the  forebuilding  of  Clifford’s 
Tower,  York. 

objection  from  its  burgesses. 

The  costs  of  the  monument  are  briefly  recorded.  Robert  Robotham  paid  Mr  Watts  £2 
on  account  on  12  March  Tor  cutting  my  Lords  Coat  on  Cliffords  Tower’  and  2 s.6d.  in 
reward  to  the  soldiers  and  workmen.  On  13  April  he  gave  Colonel  Cobb  a  further  £3  to 
pay  the  workmen  for  ‘Carveing  my  Lords  Armes  to  be  placed  on  Cliffords  Tower  in 
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Yorke’.21  Even  if  Robotham’s  accounts  do  not  note  all  the  costs,  this  must  have  been 
the  cheapest  memorial  to  any  nobleman  of  the  Stuart  era  and  one  that  has  happily 
survived.  The  Clifford  shield  with  its  wyvern  supporters  and  surmount  of  an  earl’s 
coronet  is  still  visible  if  badly  weathered  in  the  masonry  immediately  beneath 
Charles  I’s  arms,  a  happy  conjunction  considering  Earl  Henry’s  loyalty  and  support  for 
the  king’s  cause  in  the  Civil  War.  The  careful  insertion  into  the  existing  masonry  and 
joining  to  the  royal  coat  of  arms  gives  the  appearance  of  identical  and  synchronous 
workmanship,  the  first  quite  possibly  correct  if  Mr  Watts  was  similarly  employed  by 
Cobb  for  the  Queen. 

Earl  Henry’s  is  a  curious  memorial  both  in  its  form  and  its  location.  Yet  in  the 
circumstances  of  1644  it  is  understandable.  It  may  well  be  unique  in  its  prominence, 
readily  catching  the  eye,  in  its  unashamed  royalism,  in  the  permanence  of  the 
reminder  of  the  exalted  role  of  the  Clifford  lords  in  the  history  of  the  great  city, 
implicitly  even  a  riposte  to  the  upstart  earl  of  Newcastle  who  had  replaced  Henry, 
although  Countess  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  were  on  good  terms  with  him.  Naturally, 
much  more  is  made  of  the  blazon  of  the  ill-fated  monarch,  yet  it  cannot  compare  either 
in  poignancy  or  in  importance  in  the  history  of  York  itself  with  Earl  Henry’s  coat  which 
has  the  further  merit  of  being  a  rarity  in  the  monumental  sculpture  of  the  Stuart 
period.  It  gives  added  meaning  to  the  name  Clifford’s  Tower  which  remains  today  one 
of  the  two  outstanding  symbols  of  York’s  historic  past. 


21.  Bolton  MSS,  Sundry  I.  114. 
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A  COMMENTARY  ON  RICHARD  BRATHWAITE’S 
“BARNABAE  ITINERARIUM”,  1638 


by  W.  E.  Tate  and  E.  L.  Edmonds 


Foreword 

Growing  older  has  its  disadvantages,  but  one  comfort  in  retirement  is  that  of  being 
free  to  do  things  there  was  never  time  for  in  the  work-place.  It  is  against  such  a 
background  that  this  Commentary  on  “Barnabae  Itinerarium”  now  appears. 

In  1960,  I  was  giving  a  graduate  course  on  Educational  Administration  in  Leeds 
University,  at  the  same  time  that  W.  E.  (Bill)  Tate  was  giving  a  course  on  Educational 
History.  Our  love  of  pub  food  -  and  our  even  greater  love  of  pub  beer!  -  was  to  bring  us 
together  many  times  in  the  next  few  years.  The  history  of  Yorkshire  schools  haunted  us 
both  “like  a  passion”;  and  that  interest  spread  outward  to  the  history  of  inspectors  of 
schools,  to  the  history  of  the  enclosure  movements,  to  the  history  of  Yorkshire  inns; 
and  so  inevitably,  to  the  history  of  Barnaby,  who  had  visited  so  many. 

His  own  untimely  death  cut  short  the  joint  publication  we  had  planned;  and  then  my 
own  departure  overseas  for  “fresh  fields  and  pastures  new”  put  the  project  still  further 
behind  me.  But  over  the  last  thirty  years  or  more,  my  affection  for  this  truly  great  local 
historian  has  never  diminished.  Several  of  his  own  publications,  including  an 
autographed  copy  of  “The  Parish  Chest”  still  hold  pride  of  place  on  my  own  library 
shelves.  But  they  do  not  reflect  his  own  inexhaustible  zest  for  living.  No  one  could  tell 
a  story  as  he  could;  no  one  “larded  the  lean  earth”  with  so  many.  His  own  exquisite 
sensitivity  to  the  taste  of  beers  was  matched  by  extensive  knowledge  of  pub  signs.  In 
particular,  he  loved  the  17th  century,  the  heyday  of  cavalier  wayfarers  like  Barnaby.  I 
remember  he  once  taught  a  class  in  the  history  of  the  period  by  an  endless  stream  of 
contemporary  popular  songs:  he  co-opted  me  as  a  not  so  willing  volunteer! 

William  Edward  Tate,  M.A.,  B.Litt..  F.S.A.,  was  Reader  in  the  Historical  Sources  in 
the  University  of  Leeds.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  dedicate  this  commentary  to 
him,  a  truly  great  scholar,  who  never  lost  the  common  touch.  As  he  wished,  I  include 
myself  as  co-author  but  also  most  willingly  accept  sole  responsibility  for  any  errors  or 
omissions  that  may  have  crept  into  our  text  over  a  lengthened  period  of  intermission. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Brathwaite 

Brathwaite’s  life  is  fairly  well  recorded.  Born  in  1588,  he  was  of  Westmorland  stock, 
and  went  up  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  at  the  tender  age  of  16.  He  is  well  known  as  a 
Cavalier  High-Churchman,  a  country  gentleman,  and  a  most  prolific  scribbler.  He 
fought  for  the  King  in  the  Civil  War,  and  dedicated  some  of  his  later  work  to  the 
King’s  great  minister,  Strafford.  Indeed,  his  son  by  his  second  marriage  was  christened 
Strafford.  Strafford  Brathwaite  was  knighted  and  was  slain  in  action  against  the  Moors 
in  Tangier.  Richard  (Barnaby)  Brathwaite  suffered  for  his  loyalty.  In  1649  he  was 
allowed  to  compound  “for  delinquency  in  adhering  to  forces  raised  against 
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Parliament,”  and  the  line  of  one  sixth  of  £1150  12i\4t/.was  a  heavy  one.  He  also  had  to 
pay  heavy  fines  for  delinquency  during  the  Commonwealth.  The  projected  knighthood 
of  the  Royal  Oak  which  was  to  have  been  given  him  in  (inexpensive)  reward  never 
came  his  way,  since  the  Order  was  never  established.  The  family  has  long  been  extinct 
at  Burneside  in  Westmorland,  though  the  Peel  Tower  they  inhabited  is  still  there. 
Apparently  the  last  Brathwaite  to  own  the  place  was  Thomas,  Richard’s  grandson,  who 
seems  to  have  followed  the  family  tradition  and  been  a  Jacobite.  His  monument  dated 
1703  reads  “against  all  the  strokes  of  adverse  fortune,  or  the  thick  clouds  of  the  world, 
he  behaved  himself  with  a  constant  loyalty  to  his  prince.” 

Brathwaite  was  quoted  in  his  day  as  being  “a  wellbred  gentleman  and  a  good 
neighbour  ...  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  day,  remarkable  for  ready  wit  and 
humour,  charitable  to  the  poor  in  the  extreme,  so  much  so  as  to  have  involved  himself 
in  difficulties  by  it  ...  In  disposition  he  was  as  admirable  as  in  person;  and  always 
taking  from  the  gaiety  of  his  heart  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
promoting  the  festivities  of  Christmas  -  those  good  times  gone  by  long  beheld  him  the 
darling  of  that  side  of  the  country.”  It  would  seem  his  drinking  habits  did  not  shorten 
his  life:  he  died  in  1673,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  85,  apparently  still  in  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties. 


Lig.  1.  Richard  Brathwaite,  aged  48,  at  the  time  he  wrote  Barnaby’s  Journal. 

(Reproduced  from  the  frontispiece  to  his  A  Survey  of  History ,  published  in  London  by  N.  and  John  Okes,  1638.) 
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Barnabae  Itinerarium 
(Barnaby’s  Journal) 

Barnaby  as  a  person  didn’t  exist.  The  name  was  a  pseudonym  adopted  by  Brathwaite, 
who  never  admitted  authorship  of  the  Journal.  Indeed  it  was  never  finally  established 
until  the  early  19th  century,  when  the  antiquary  and  bibliophile  Joseph  Haslewood 
demonstrated  it  by  a  painstaking  method  of  textual  criticism.  Haslewood  corrected 
mistakes  of  previous  editors  and  his  text  of  the  Journal  (seventh  edition,  1818)  has 
been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  work  on  it,  including  our  own  as  yet  unpublished 
edition. 

Brathwaite,  alias  Barnaby,  is  the  hero  of  his  book  and  very  much  a  child  of  his  age. 
This  is  true  of  his  political  and  religious  outlook,  of  his  literary  style,  and  of  his 
conventions.  There  is  something  ironical  in  the  fact  that  of  all  Brathwaite’s  enormous 
literary  output,  only  this  one  book  of  his  survived  with  any  degree  of  popularity.  All  the 
rest  of  his  fifty-odd  volumes  or  so  are  dead  and  well-buried.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  one 
ever  reads  them  today  and  few  have  ever  heard  of  them.  By  contrast,  the  Journal  in  its 
Anglo-Latin  text  has  continued  to  appear  in  successive  editions  ever  since  it  first 
appeared  in  1638.  Later  poet-laureate  Robert  Southey  praised  it  as  the  best  work  of 
rhymed  Latin  in  modern  literature. 

In  the  Journal,  Barnaby  records  four  journeys  he  made  in  the  North  of  England.  As 
will  be  noted  later,  three  of  the  journeys  were  straightforward  geography.  The  fourth 
and  last  comprised  a  series  of  shorter  “pub-crawls”.  Hence  the  map  of  his  journeys 
records  only  the  first  three. 

On  his  travels,  Barnaby  (Brathwaite  himself)  rambles  bibulously  from  one  inn  to 
another:  from  Banbury  to  Kendal  via  Oxford,  Leicester  and  Doncaster;  from  Kendal  to 
London  via  Lancaster,  Lichfield  and  Stony  Stratford;  and  from  London  to  Kendal  again 
via  Cambridge,  Grantham  and  Northallerton.  He  samples  the  ale  at  every  hostelry, 
makes  advances  to  hostess  or  maid  given  half-a-chance,  chronicling  his  adventures, 
convivial  and  amorous,  with  a  complete  lack  of  modesty  or  reticence.  It  is  this 
brazenness  that  must  explain  his  use  of  the  pen-name  Corymbaeus,  in 
contradistinction  to  his  own  name  used  in  his  many  other  publications.  If  all  his 
adventures  are  true  (and  neither  imagined  nor  exaggerated)  then  Barnaby’s  Journal  is 
an  astonishing  portrayal  of  accepted  social  mores  (or  lack  of  them!)  in  17th-century 
English  inns. 

Perhaps  another  reason  for  Brathwaite’s  use  of  a  cloak  of  anonymity  was  that  it 
enabled  him  to  express  openly  several  of  his  own  deep  seated  prejudices.  One  was  his 
intense  dislike  of  Puritans,  which  is  hardly  surprising  in  the  light  of  his  own  behaviour. 
His  sarcastic  picture  of  the  Puritan  in  Banbury  is  perhaps  the  best  known  passage  in 
his  book: 

To  Banbury  came  I,  O  prophane  one 
Where  I  saw  a  Puritane  one 
Hanging  of  his  cat  on  Monday, 

For  killing  of  a  mouse  on  Sunday. 

The  fact  that  this  passage  was  quoted  (incorrectly)  in  Parliament  in  1795  during  a 
debate  on  a  resolution  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath  may  indicate  that  the 
story  was  a  chestnut  in  popular  parlance. 

In  fairness  however  to  Barnaby  (who  actually  composed  devotional  verse  elsewhere), 
a  different  reference  of  his  may  be  quoted,  that  to  the  “Anglican  monastery”  at  Little 
Gidding  in  Huntingdonshire.  Despite  all  his  graceless  rambling  from  town  to  town, 
from  pub  to  pub,  he  is  affected  by  the  genuine  piety  and  devotion  of  Ferrar  and  his 
fraternity: 
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Whether  pure  these  are  or  are  not 
As  I  know  not,  so  I  care  not 
But  if  they  be  dissembling  brothers 
Their  life  surpasseth  many  others. 

See  but  their  cell,  schools,  and  their  Temple 
You’ll  say  the  stars  were  their  example. 

But  at  best  this  is  just  a  single  aside  by  Barnaby,  tossed  out  in  one  otherwise  joyous 
alcoholic  progress.  Here  he  is  in  London,  where  his  account  of  that  city  is  mainly 
confined  to  a  list  of  the  taverns  visited  from  the  Axe  to  the  Three  Cranes: 

Country  left;  I  in  a  fury 
To  the  Axe  in  Alderbury 
First  arrived,  that  place  alighted 
I  at  Rose  in  Holborne  lighted, 

From  the  Rose  in  flaggons  satle  I 
To  the  Griphin  i’  th’  Old  Bayly  ... 
and  so  on  and  so  forth! 

What  is  particularly  fascinating  about  Barnaby  is  the  way  he  reflects  the  attitudes  of 
his  day.  As  will  be  seen  from  his  reference  to  the  various  taverns  he  visited,  he  is  never 
averse  to  making  a  bet  on  the  side,  as  they  say.  But  he  is  also  a  snob  on  occasion  (a  la 
Falstaff?).  Thus,  he  recounts  with  great  glee  the  comical  misadventure  of  the 
inhabitants  -  especially  the  local  dignitaries  -  of  the  towns  he  passed  through. 

At  Brackley  in  Northamptonshire,  he  is  clearly  contemptuous  of  the  mayor,  possibly 
because  he  was  of  low  estate,  and  was  seen  in  the  undignified  position  of  sitting  astride 
the  ridge-pole  of  his  house  and  renewing  the  thatch.  Perhaps  Barnaby’s  real  grievance 
was  that  ‘His  Worship’  warned  Barnaby  to  “drink  less,  eat  more”.  At  Bolsover,  in 
Derbyshire,  he  was  in  church  when  the  Puritan  minister 
With  his  feet  he  do  so  thunder 
As  the  pulpit  fell  asunder 

At  Wansford,  he  tells  the  ancient  story  of  the  traveller  who  fell  asleep  on  the 
haycock.  The  river  rose  and  carried  him  away  out  to  sea  on  the  ebb.  On  the  flood  tide 
he  was  brought  back.  Apparently  he  fancied  himself  in  some  strange  country  and  when 
asked  whence  he  came  he  replied  “From  Wansford  Bridge  in  England”.  This  part  of 
Barnaby’s  story  has  at  any  rate  the  confirmation  that  Wansford  is  known  as  Wansford 
in  England  to  this  day.  It  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Holland  (in  Lincolnshire).  And  the  old 
inn  there,  recently  restored  to  its  proper  use,  is  called  the  Haycock,  and  has  a  painted 
sign  showing  Barnaby  floating  down-stream. 

Perhaps  his  most  libellous  stories  are  about  Doncaster  and  Grantham.  The  mayor  of 
Doncaster  was  apparently  something  of  a  butt  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  his 
footnote  Barnaby  retails  one  chestnut  about  him  -  how  he  saw  his  visitor  to  the  town- 
end  on  Doncaster  Moor,  where  stood  the  gallows  and  where  now  is  Doncaster 
Racecourse: 

That  curt’sie  might  a  curtesie  enforce 

The  May’re  would  bring  the  Lawyer  to  his  horse. 

You  shall  not,  quoth  the  Lawyer:  M.  Now  I  sweare, 

I’le  to  the  gallows  goe.  L.  I’le  leave  you  there. 

At  Grantham  the  natives  were  very  proud  -  as  they  still  are  -  of  their  magnificent 
church  spire  281  feet  high.  Later  this  was  admired  by  authorities  as  diverse  as  Defoe 
and  Ruskin.  The  townsfolk  were  highly  distressed  by  a  rumour  that  the  spire  was  to  be 
taken  from  them  in  order  to  be  placed  at  St.  Paul’s.  A  variant  of  the  story  makes  them 
petition  the  King  for  its  retention,  and  feel  much  relieved  when  he  graciously  accedes 
to  their  request.  Barnaby’s  version  is  funnier.  The  parishioners  held  a  vestry  meeting 
to  decide  how  they  could  find  paper  and  string  to  wrap  up  the  spire  for  removal.  They 
were  vastly  relieved  when  some  local  wiseacre  pointed  out  that  the  spire  would  have  to 
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remain  since  it  would  never  go  under  the  gallows  sign  of  the  George  Inn  which  still 
spans  the  road  at  Grantham.  This  again  has  some  confirmation  in  that  there  is  to  this 
day  in  Grantham  museum  a  drawing  showing  the  removal  in  progress  with  the  spire 
stuck  under  the  George  sign. 

Barnaby  recites  his  adventures  with  much  spirit  (sic!)  and  vigour.  While  staying  at 
the  Bell  in  Leicester  he  was  in  trouble  with  the  watch  (one  of  whose  responsibilities, 
through  the  Constable,  was  to  keep  an  eye  on  any  rowdy  behaviour  in  ale-houses). 

“By  the  watchman  I  was  whipped; 

Black  and  blue  like  any  tetter 
Beat  I  was  to  make  me  better.” 

At  Ingleton,  he  walloped  a  blacksmith, 

“Which  done,  women  rush’d  in  on  me 
Stones  like  hail  showered  down  upon  me: 

Whence  amated,  fearing  harming 
Leave  I  took,  but  gave  no  warning.” 

At  Natland, 

“Halfe-typsy,  as  it  chanced 
We  about  the  maypole  danced.” 

and  appropriately  enough  he  ended  his  first  journey  at  Staveley  with  an  all-night 
drinking  session,  which  no  doubt  separated  the  men  from  the  boys  as  they  say,  to 
Barnaby’s  complete  satisfaction. 

The  Old  Ballad  of  Barnaby 

The  original  text  and  any  of  its  antecedents  have  been  hard  to  come  by.  Ben  Jonson 
refers  to  it  in  1621  and  1631,  and  Charles  Cotton  in  1664.  There  is  mention  of  it  in 
some  of  the  Restoration  jest  books,  and  a  modernised  version  was  used  by  Fielding  in 
1729.  The  only  two  lines  of  the  original  now  known  are: 

Whoop,  Barnaby,  take’t  for  a  warning 

The  drunk  overnight  are  dry  the  next  morning. 

Presumably  the  “whoop”  is  to  be  recited  as  a  hiccough.  (The  Latin  is  -  appropriately  - 
“ic”!)  The  original  edition  of  the  Journal  speaks  of  its  being: 

For  the  traveller’s  solace  lately  published 
To  most  apt  numbers  reduced,  and 
To  the  old  tune  of  Barnabe 
Commonly  chanted. 

But  though  we  have  combed  many  song-books  old  and  new  in  search  of  this  tune,  we 
have  drawn  a  blank.  We  can  only  surmise  it  was  perhaps  in  madrigal  style,  an  early 
form  of  the  catch  or  glee.  Or  it  could  have  been  a  barbershop  song,  possibly  with 
cithern  accompaniment.  The  latter  receives  mention  from  Morley  (1597)  and  Ben 
Jonson  (1609).  Both  barber  and  customers,  we  are  told,  sang  and  played  -  while  clients 
waited  their  turn  no  doubt  for  shaving,  hair-cutting,  teeth-drawing  or  blood-letting! 
Harvey’s  treatise  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  only  published  in  1628  (and  only 
then,  in  Latin!).  A  chapter  on  the  practice  of  medicare  (social  medicine)  in  the  17th 
century  would  make  interesting  reading! 

Following  in  the  Footsteps 

Barnaby  himself  then  is  a  name  adopted  by  Brathwaite  as  that  of  a  hero  eponymous 
with  all  drinkers.  His  Journal  may  prompt  two  other  queries.  Which  taverns  did 
Barnaby  stay  at  on  his  journeys;  and  how  have  they  fared  since  then?  Still  there?  or 
long  forgotten? 
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Accordingly,  we  have  conducted  an  imaginary  re-enaction  of  those  inns  where  he  may 
have  sojourned.  In  doing  so,  we  make  only  one  disclaimer.  The  Roman  poet  Lucretius 
once  said  “Res  mutantur  et  nobis  mutandum  est”.  Times  indeed  are  changing,  and  we 
must  change  with  them.  For  this  reason,  our  “cut  off’  date  for  any  reference  to  existing 
inns  and  fairs  is  the  early  1960s.  Changes  occurring  since  then  might  well  form  part  of 
some  future  travelogue.  In  the  meantime,  this  commentary  may  serve  the  original 
intent  of  Brathwaite:  ‘Viatoris  solatio’  -  for  the  entertainment  of  the  wayfarer. 

Barnaby' s  First  Journey 

(a)  Synopsis  of  route 

Banbury,  Oxford,  Binsey,  Godstow,  Woodstock,  Brackley,  Daventry,  Leicester, 
Gotham,  Nottingham,  Mansfield,  Bolsover,  Clowne,  ?  Tickhill,  Rotherham,  Doncaster, 
Aberford,  Wetherby,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  Keighley,  Giggleswick,  Clapham,  Ingleton, 
Kirkby-Lonsdale,  Cowbrow,  Natland,  Kirkland-in-Kendal,  Staveley,  Kendal. 

Apparently  Barnaby  followed  the  Derby-Coventry-Oxford  road  from  Banbury  to 
Oxford,  then  struck  cross-country  to  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  followed  the 
Nottingham-Carlisle  road  to  Rotherham,  struck  across  (by  Cudworth)  to  Doncaster, 
followed  the  Great  North  Road  to  Aberford  and  Wetherby,  then  back  to  Wakefield  and 
thence  by  the  Doncaster-Carlisle  road  through  Keighley,  with  a  detour  to  Staveley  and 
thence  back  to  Kendal.  We  take  up  his  itinerary  at  Leicester. 

(b)  Commentary 

His  inn  at  Leicester  is  one  of  the  few  whose  sign  he  gives.  It  was  the  fine  old  Bell ,  which 
is  recorded  from  1458.  It  was  not  the  present  Trust  House  of  this  sign,  but  a 
predecessor  which  stood  in  the  Seinemarket,  (now  the  High  Street),  not  in  the 
Humberstone  Gate  where  stands  the  present  Bell.  We  don’t  know  when  the  old  Bell 
disappeared.  It  was  still  extant  in  1772. 

At  Gotham  the  present  inn  is  (very  properly)  called  the  Cuckoo  Bush.  One  of  the  many 
tales  fathered  on  the  wise  men  of  Gotham  is  that  of  their  joining  hands  round  a  thorn- 
bush  so  as  to  shut  in  the  cuckoo.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  sign  is  a  very  old  one. 
Certainly  the  present  House  is  not,  though  it  is  a  pleasant  little  House.  Not  much 
seems  to  be  known  of  the  ancient  inns  of  Nottingham.  John  Taylor,  about  the  same  time 
as  Barnaby,  stayed  at  the  Prince's  Arms.  Two  other  famous  inns  here,  both  still  extant, 
are  the  Flying  Horse ,  with  many  interesting  structural  features;  and  the  Black  Boy.  At 
Mansfield  the  famous  inn  is  the  Swan.  Barnaby  may  have  drunk  here,  or  possibly  he 
patronised  the  Castle.  This  inn  is  well-recorded  a  few  years  later  in  connection  with  a 
story  about  Prince  Rupert  who  distressed  the  waiter  by  insisting  on  his  tasting  the  wine 
first,  in  case  it  should  be  poisoned. 

Very  probably  at  Bolsover  (‘Overbowles’)  Barnaby  stayed  at  the  White  Swan ,  in  the 
market  place,  restored  in  recent  years,  but  still  retaining  interesting  features  inside 
and  outside  the  building.  Probably  his  reference  to  the  “rampires  overgrown  with 
rushes”  is  not  to  the  castle  (occupied  as  late  at  1633  when  Charles  I  was  feasted  there 
and  entertained  at  a  masque  devised  by  Ben  Jonson).  Rather  it  seems  to  be  an  allusion 
to  the  vast  earthworks  which  surround  the  town,  and  which  are  said  to  be  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin.  The  old  inn  at  Clowne  was  the  Crown,  now  no  more,  but  which  has  given 
its  name  to  Crown  Street.  The  text  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  Barnaby  drank  not 
here  but  at  a  hedge-alehouse  kept  by  the  blacksmith’s  wife.  Barnaby  may  have  passed 
through  Tickhill  on  his  way  from  Clowne  to  Rotherham.  If  so,  one  should  clearly  observe 
that  ancient  custom  of  adding  “God  help  ’em”,  whenever  the  place  is  mentioned! 

Rotherham  is  another  of  the  few  places  where  Barnaby  definitely  mentions  his  inn  by 
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Fig.  2.  Map  showing  routes  of  Barnaby’s  three  journeys. 
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sign.  The  Bull  is  well-recorded  from  at  any  rate  1615.  It  disappeared  at  some  unknown 
date  before  1837.  Guest,  the  local  historian  of  Rotherham,  corrects  an  obvious  error  in 
the  punctuation  of  the  early  editors,  and  gives  some  interesting  information  as  to  the 
landlords  of  the  Crown  in  the  early  17th  century.  Thomas  Oke(s)  Churchwarden  in 
1611,  kept  the  Bull  in  1615.  He  is  recorded  in  this  year  as  subscribing  to  the  Virginia 
Lottery.  On  the  strength  of  this  and  an  “old  record”  unspecified,  Guest  suggests  that 
the  House  was  not  all  it  should  have  been. 

There  are  numerous  old  inns  in  Doncaster.  The  oldest  one  now  remaining  has,  oddly 
enough,  the  sign  of  the  Volunteer :  “Robin  Hood  died  there.”  On  the  strength  of  the  fact 
that  John  Taylor  in  1618  put  up  his  horses  at  the  Bear ,  we  suggest  that  very  possibly 
Barnaby  may  have  stayed  here.  We  can  find  little  about  the  17th-century  inns  at 

Aberford.  The  Black  Horse ,  now  Black  Horse  Farm,  later  famous  as  a  resort  of  Nevison, 
the  highwayman,  and  half  a  mile  north  of  the  town,  may  perhaps  have  been  Barnaby’s 
calling  place. 

Any  of  Wetherby’s  (thirty  ?)  old  inns  could  have  attracted  Barnaby’s  custom;  possibly 
the  Angel ,  the  Swan  or  the  Talbot.  These  still  survive,  the  Angel  under  its  ancient  sign, 
and  the  two  last-named  as  the  Swan-and-Talbot .  This  was  damaged  in  the  last  war  -  a 
bomb  (unexploded)  fell  into  the  landlady’s  bedroom  we  understand,  and  then  went 
through  into  the  bar  and  the  cellar,  whence  it  was  removed  by  the  Royal  Engineers. 
The  Angel  is  known  to  have  (16th-century  ?)  wall  frescoes,  discovered  some  forty  years 
ago  and  now  re-covered  with  wallpaper.  We  find  little  of  the  inns  of  Wakefield  much 
more  than  a  century  ago.  No  medieval  George  a  Greene  or  Pinder  of  Wakefield  seems  to  be 
recorded  there. 

At  Bradford ,  we  know  of  no  inn  called  the  Family  of  Sisters  (‘Familia  Amoris’  in 
Barnaby’s  Latin).  A  more  likely  supposition  is  that  Barnaby  was  still  on  his  way  from 
Wakefield  to  Bradford.  If  he  went  via  Dewsbury  and  Mirfield,  he  could  turn  through  to 
Brighouse.  On  the  corner  of  that  turning  was  once  the  Nunnery  of  Naughty  Sisters  (an 
arch-euphemism!)  now  The  Three  Nuns. 

At  Keighley  it  is  possible  to  offer  reasoned  suggestions  as  to  Barnaby’s  halting  place. 
The  old  inns  at  Keighley  were  the  Crown ,  which  disappeared  long  ago;  the  King’s  Arms , 
formerly  the  New  Inn',  the  Lord  Rodney  and  the  Devonshire  Arms  (both  of  which  still  exist); 
and  the  Fleece.  The  Queen’s  is  the  chief  inn  there  today.  The  Fleece  or  Golden  Fleece  was  in 
Low  Street,  on  the  old  road  from  Skipton  to  Bradford.  It  was  pulled  down  a  few  years 
ago,  and  a  shop  was  built  on  the  site.  The  House  was  supposed  to  be  the  successor  to  an 
inn  whose  history  is  recorded  from  the  late  18th  century.  It  was  bought  in  1845  by  the 
agent  of  Lord  George  Cavendish,  proprietor  of  the  Devonshire  Arms ,  in  order  to  do  away 
with  the  rivalry  which  had  previously  existed  between  the  two  inns.  It  was  the  property 
of  Robert  Parker,  gentleman  of  Marley  Hall,  and  over  the  door  was  the  inscription: 
“R.P.  1697.  Olim,  Parkinson:  Nuper,  Slater:  Hodie,  Parker:  Cras,  Nescio.”  [R(obert) 
P(arker)  1697.  Formerly  Parkinson:  lately,  Slater:  today,  Parker:  tomorrow,  I  don’t 
know.]  This  implies  at  least  two  predecessors  to  Parker,  and  it  is  possible  enough  that 
the  inn  may  have  been  here  when  Barnaby  came  this  way.  There  are  many  references 
to  it  in  the  Rev.  Miles  Gale’s  MSS  on  “The  Foundation  of  Keighley  Free  Grammar 
School.”  John  Drake’s  Trustees  always  seem  to  have  met  there,  and  when  four 
gentleman  came  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  at  the  new  school  it  was  there  that  they 
dined. 

This  is  not  to  be  confused  with  another  Fleece  which  was  in  Cooke  Fane.  The  King's 
Arms  is  on  one  side  of  the  Church  Gates,  the  Lord  Rodney  on  the  other.  In  1692 
Archbishop  Sharp  of  York  held  a  Confirmation  Service  at  Keighley  and  afterwards 
dined  with  his  retinue  at  the  Red  Lion.  The  First  reference  to  this  House  in  the  parish 
register  is  6  July  1692: 
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The  6th  of  July  being  Wednesday,  Dr.  John  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  his  Grace,  came  to 
Keighley,  and  confirmed  in  ye  Church  after  wch  he  came  up  to  ye  parsonage,  wch  haveing 
done  he  went  down  to  dine,  wth  many  attendants  at  ye  red  lion. 

The  rector  then  was  Miles  Gale.  In  1713  John  Drake  “Innkeeper  near  the  Church 
Gates”  died,  leaving  his  estate  for  the  foundation  of  a  school  at  Keighley,  and  making 
Mil  es  Gale  first  feoffee.  Very  probably  Drake  was  the  host  of  the  Red  Lion.  A  local 
historian  suggests  that  the  old  Red  Lion  was  probably  re-named  the  Lord  Rodney  after 
the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  1780. 

Of  the  inns  recorded,  then,  it  is  likely  that  Barnaby  drank  at  the  Fleece’,  rather  less 
probable  that  he  chose  the  Lord  Rodney  (then  the  Red  Lion)’,  and  just  possible  that  he 
used  the  King’s  Arms  or  the  Crown.  There  was  another  old  inn  of  interest,  the  White 
Bear.  It  may  have  existed  in  the  17th  century  and  it  may  not.  All  that  is  known  is  that 
in  1746  when  John  Wesley,  Charles  Wesley  and  Edward  Perronet  came  to  Keighley, 
they  slept  there.  The  landlord,  John  Booth,  became  one  of  their  most  zealous  followers 
and  a  trustee  of  the  first  chapel.  (His  story  is  told  in  Laycock’s  Methodist  Heroes  of  the 
Great  Haworth  Round,  p.  46).  The  White  Bear  no  longer  exists.  The  “Cosy  Corner” 
picturehouse  now  occupies  the  site,  or  did. 

Barnaby’s  inn  at  Giggleswick  may  have  been  the  Hart’s  Head,  still  extant,  or  the  Black 
Horse.  The  Black  Horse  is  the  oldest  inn  at  present  remaining  in  the  village,  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  built  some  time  in  the  17th  century.  It  adjoins  the  churchyard,  and  indeed 
there  is  a  door  leading  from  the  inn  directly  into  the  churchyard,  though  this  is  no 
longer  used.  The  Hart’s  Head  was  originally  at  the  foot  of  Bell  Hill,  close  to  the  centre 
of  the  village.  It  was  an  old  coaching  house.  The  present  inn  of  this  name  stands  on  the 
Well  Road,  viz:  the  North  Road;  and  the  old  building  has  been  divided  into  two 
dwelling  houses.  We  can’t  say  much  of  the  early  inns  at  Clapham  or  at  Ingleton.  The 
old  house  in  Kirby-Lonsdale  which  Barnaby  thought  to  be  “like  a  tavern”  still  survives, 
and  now  actually  is  an  inn  under  the  sign  of  the  Red  Dragon.  We  can  say  little  of  value 
concerning  the  old  inns  at  Cowbrow  and  at  Natland. 

Staveley  is  another  place  where  the  early  history  of  the  inns  is  not  very  well  recorded. 
It  is  not  much  more  than  a  guess  to  suppose  that  Barnaby  drank  at  the  Eagle  and  Child, 
Nether  Staveley,  or  at  the  Duke  William,  Over  Staveley.  From  Staveley  Barnaby  would 
pass  through  Kendal  on  his  way  to  the  ancestral  seat  of  Burneside  Hall,  Burneshead, 
inherited  from  his  father,  Thomas,  who  had  died  in  1610. 

At  Kendal  very  probably  Barnaby  drank  at  the  Fleece.  It  is  well-recorded  from  very 
early  times,  and  is  mentioned  in  another  of  Brathwaite’s  works,  Parthenia’s  Passions 
(1658),  where  he  advises  the  Westmorland  Quakers  to  “quicken  their  wit  at  the 
Fleece”.  It  is  reasonable  then  to  conjecture  that  it  was  one  of  his  favourite  haunts. 

Barnaby’s  Second  Journey 
(a)  Synopsis  of  route 

(Kendal)  Lancaster,  Ashton-in-Makerfield,  Garstang,  Preston,  Euxton,  Wigan, 
Newton-in-the-Willows,  (Newton-in-Makerfield),  Warrington,  ?  Chester,  Edgerley  (in 
Alford),  Great  Budworth,  Holmes  Chapel,  PBrereton  (in  Cheshire)  Talke,  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  Stone,  Great  Haywood,  Rugeley,  PBrereton  in  Staffordshire,  Lichfield, 
Coleshill,  Meriden,  Coventry,  Dunchurch.  Daventry,  Weedon  Beck,  Towcester,  Stony 
Strattord,  Little  Erickhill,  Hockliffe,  Dunstable,  Redbourne,  St.  Albans,  Chipping 
Barnet,  Highgate,  Holloway,  Islington,  London. 

Barnaby  followed  the  Carlisle-London  Road  from  Kendal  to  Preston  and  Warrington, 
with  a  detour  to  Chester,  and  back  to  Budworth.  Then  his  way  was  along  the  Liverpool- 
London  road  to  Coleshill  and  Meriden,  and  the  Holyhead-London  road  thence  to 
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London.  (The  two  roads  last-named  are  identical  from  Hockliff  to  London.  The  Old 
Great  North  Road  is  identical  with  them  from  Hedley  Green  near  Barnet  to  London.) 

Barnaby ’s  Third  Journey 

(a)  Synopsis  of  route 

London,  Islington,  Kingsland,  Tottenham  High  Cross,  Waltham,  Theobalds, 
Hoddesdon,  Ware,  Wade’s  Mill,  Puckeridge,  Buntingford,  Royston,  Melbourne  (?). 
Cambridge,  Milton  (?),  Arrington,  Caxton,  Godmanchester,  Huntingdon, 
Stonegatehole,  Sawtry,  Little  Gidding,  Stilton,  Wansford,  Burghley  House,  Stamford, 
North  (or  South?)  Witham,  Grantham,  Newark-on-Trent,  Tuxford,  East  Retford, 
Scrooby,  Bawtry,  Rossington  (?),  Doncaster,  Skelbrook,  Wentbridge,  Ferrybridge, 
Pontefract,  Gudworth  (?),  Sherburn,  Bramham,  Tadcaster,  York,  Tollerton,  Helperby, 
Topcliffe,  Thirsk,  Northallerton,  Lousey  Hill,  Great  Smeaton,  Neasham,  Darlington, 
Richmond,  West  Tanfield  (?),  Clotherholme  (?)  (in  Ripon),  Middleham,  Wensley, 
Redmire,  Carperby,  Aysgarth,  Worton,  Bainbridge,  Askrigg,  Hardraw,  Garsdale, 
Sedbergh,  Killington,  Kendal. 

Here  Barnaby  follows  the  Old  North  Road  to  Caxton,  cuts  across  to  Cambridge, 
rejoins  the  road  at  Arrington  and  then  goes  on  to  the  Great  North  Road  at  Alconbury 
Hill.  Thence  in  general  he  follows  this  north  (with  a  minor  diversion  from  Markham 
Moor  to  Barmby  Moor,  where  later  the  road  itself  was  diverted  in  1765-6  (?).  From 
Doncaster  north  of  Skelbrook  he  takes  what  is  now  the  eastern  fork  of  the  Great  North 
Road  to  Ferrybridge,  goes  back  to  the  western  road  at  Pontefract,  returns  to  the 
eastern  fork  of  the  road  at  Sherburn,  back  to  the  western  road  at  Bramham,  then  back 
to  the  loop  for  Tadcaster  and  York.  He  follows  the  road  to  just  south  of  Tollerton,  then 
by  byroads  through  Tollerton  and  Helperby  to  Topcliffe.  He  makes  one  more  diversion 
to  Thirsk,  then  follows  the  loop  again  to  Northallerton  and  so  to  Darlington.  He 
returns  by  what  are  now  byroads,  and  along  one  short  stretch  of  what  was  later  the 
Carlisle  fork  of  the  Great  North  Road  to  Richmond.  Thence,  he  cuts  by  byroads  (with 
a  diversion  to  Ripon  and  back)  into  Wensleydale,  and  on  the  Northallerton-Kendal 
road  to  Kendal,  apparently  by  Middleham,  Wensley,  Redmire,  Carperby  (which  are 
out  of  order  in  the  text)  from  Hardraw  going  due  west  into  Garsdale,  up  the  River 
Clough  to  Sedbergh.  Feaving  the  road  by  Killington,  south  of  Sedbergh,  he  strikes  into 
the  Kirkby-Lonsdale  road  and  so  to  Kendal. 

(b)  Commentary 

Barnaby  left  the  main  North  Road  to  travel  through  Retford.  It  was  not  until  1765-6 
that  the  present  highway  was  turnpiked.  Presumably  this  is  when  the  road  was  diverted 
to  go  through  the  town  as  it  did  until  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  ancient  borough  of  East 
Retford  was  divided  from  the  rural  parish  of  West  Retford  by  the  river  Idle,  the  ford 
over  which  gave  its  name  to  both  places.  According  to  the  senior  author,  there  was 
once  good  fishing  in  Idle  —  he  had  Fished  there,  albeit  not  very  successfully.  The  adage 
to  which  Barnaby  refers  is  an  ancient  one  to  the  effect  that  fish  should  swim  three 
times,  in  water,  in  butter,  and  in  wine.  The  famous  inn  in  Retford  is  the  White  Hart,  but 
it  became  noted  only  in  the  late  coaching  era,  and  it  is  rather  more  likely  that 
Barnaby’s  house  of  call  may  have  been  the  Sun,  still  extant,  a  1  7th-century  building,  or 
perhaps  the  Turk’s  Head ,  recently  rebuilt.  A  still  more  pleasing  thought  is  that  on 
entering  the  town  from  the  south,  his  first  inn  would  be  the  Nag’s  Head,  well  recorded 
for  many  years,  and  part  of  the  Tudor  foundation  endowment  of  an  old  school  here. 
After  struggling  with  the  clay  roads  it  is  very  likely  that  he  would  call  at  the  first 
available  House.  At  Scrooby  the  old  road  went  down  what  is  now  a  lane  through  the 
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village,  and  Barnaby  would  no  doubt  find  his  alehouse  here,  where  Brewster  the 
celebrated  “Pilgrim  Father”  was  postmaster,  i.e.  post-horse  contractor,  not  long  before 
his  time. 

Bawtry  is  another  town  of  old  inns.  It  set  up  as  a  kind  of  intermediate  posting  station 
halfway  between  Retford  and  Doncaster,  and  its  inns  still  show  signs  of  its  former 
importance.  South  of  the  town  Scrooby  Top  Inn ,  now  delicensed,  is  an  enormous 
Georgian  house  displaying  the  notice  “Transport  drivers  specially  catered  for.”  In  the 
little  town  itself  there  are  half  a  dozen  buildings  which  seem  to  have  been  inns  of 
major  importance.  The  Angel  and  the  Crown  were  the  coaching  houses.  The  chief  inn 
now  remaining  is  the  Crown ,  which  still  carries  on  its  stucco  facade  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  a  “Commercial  Hotel  and  Posting  House.”  We  don’t  know  whether  the 
saddler  of  Bawtry  who  “was  hanged  for  leaving  his  liquor”  lived  before  or  after 
Barnaby’s  time  -  the  latter  we  suppose,  since  otherwise  Barnaby  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  mentioned  his  tragic  fate  as  an  awful  warning. 

Again,  we  can  offer  no  reasoned  argument  concerning  Barnaby’s  house  of  call  in 
Doncaster.  The  old  inns  at  Wentbridge  were  the  Swan,  the  Blue  Bell  and  the  Bay  Horse, 
the  last  named  now  a  private  house.  The  Blue  Bell  is  said  to  have  been  deprived  of  its 
licence  for  harbouring  disreputable  characters  in  James  I’s  time.  The  sign,  dated  1633, 
which  was  painted  when  the  House  was  re-opened,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  inn.  The 
Blue  Bell  in  its  regenerate  state  Fits  well  with  the  chronology  of  Barnaby,  and  it  is  likely 
enough  that  this  was  the  House.  At  Ferrybridge,  the  famous  inns  were  the  Swan  and  the 
Angel,  both  no  longer  extant;  and  the  Greyhound  and  Golden  Lion  which  still  survive. 
Barnaby  probably  patronised  one  of  these  four. 

“Pomfret”  still  has  a  great  many  old  inns  and  alehouses.  The  senior  author’s  ancestors 
were  once  burgesses  here,  and  no  doubt  did  their  best  to  ensure  that  the  licensees 
should  not  die  of  want  of  custom!  The  Red  Lion  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  inn 
surviving,  but  we  have  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  this  or  any  other  special  House  was 
the  one  used  by  Barnaby.  Taylor,  in  1662,  stayed  at  a  House  kept  by  “the  Worshipful 
George  Shilliot”  but  he  does  not  give  its  sign. 

At  Sherburn  the  old  inns  were  the  Swan  (now  the  White  Swan),  the  Lion  and  the  Red 
Bear.  Here  again,  we  cannot  connect  Barnaby  with  any  particular  House.  At  Bramham 
the  inn  today  is  the  Bramham  Moor.  It  is  safe  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  here  (at  any  rate 
under  this  sign)  in  Barnaby’s  time.  The  chief  inns  at  Tadcaster  are  the  Londesborough  and 
the  White  Swan.  We  do  not  know  whether  either  is  old  enough  to  be  associated  with 
Barnaby.  York  is  another  town  whose  inns  deserve  a  monograph,  and  indeed  have 
received  one  in  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooper’s  Old  Inns  and  Inn  Signs  of  York  (1897).  Barnaby  may 
perhaps  have  stayed  at  the  Seven  Stars  in  Castlegate,  later  famous  as  the  resting  place 
ofjeanie  Deans;  or  at  one  of  the  two  inns  named  by  Taylor,  the  George,  Coney  Street, 
where  he  called  in  his  Very  Merry  Wherry  Voyage  or  the  Talbot,  which  he  would  visit  on  his 
journey  to  ‘Hull,  Hell  and  Halifax’. 

According  to  Gent  (1730  p.223),  the  piper  mentioned  was  a  John  Bartendale,  hung 
for  felony  at  York  Tyburn  in  1634  and  buried  beside  the  gallows.  One  of  the  Vavasours 
of  Hazlewood  was  riding  past  soon  afterwards,  saw  the  earth  move  and  had  him  dug 
up.  He  was  pardoned  at  the  next  assize  and  lived  very  honestly  as  an  ostler. 

We  think  that  at  Tollerton  Barnaby  intends  to  refer  to  the  First  and  Last  inn  sign 
(sometimes  explained  geographically  as  the  first  inn  as  one  enters  the  town  and  the 
last  as  one  leaves  it,  sometimes  said  to  refer  to  the  publican’s  idea  of  a  perfect 
customer  -  First  into  the  House  and  last  out  of  it).  If  so,  it  must  be  an  unusually  early 
occurrence  of  this  sign.  However,  we  can  trace  no  House  of  this  name  in  Tollerton.  At 
Helperby  Barnaby  may  have  drunk  at  the  Golden  Lion,  still  extant,  though  part  of  the 
premises  are  now  let  off  as  a  shop.  At  Topcliffe  probably  he  called  at  the  Angel  or  the 
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Swan. 

Thirst  is  full  of  old  inns.  Probably  the  most  famous  were  the  Three  Tuns ,  the  Crown 
and  the  Golden  Fleece ,  all  still  extant,  this  last  as  the  Fleece.  This  is  an  interesting  Trust 
House  with  work  of  all  periods  from  the  17th  century  onwards.  The  writing  room  has  a 
magnificent  panelled  plaster  ceiling  of  William  and  Mary  or  Queen  Anne  date.  In  the 
office  is  a  fine  Adam  mantelpiece,  set  into  what  has  formerly  been  the  great  open 
fireplace,  surmounted  by  a  twelve  foot  chimney  beam  of  Tudor  date.  The  furniture  and 
prints  are  interesting  and  appropriate,  and  one  painting  in  the  House  is  attributed  to 
Herring.  We  like  to  think  Barnaby  called  at  the  Fleece. 

The  cattle-market  at  Northallerton  is  still  a  noted  one,  and  there  were  famous  fairs  on 
13th  February,  4th  May,  and  2nd  October  for  horned  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  Camden 
notes  here  “The  throngest  beast-fair  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  that  I  ever  saw”.  There 
are  a  great  many  inns  here.  Probably  the  best  known  is  the  fine  old  Golden  Lion ,  now 
another  Trust  House.  This  is  a  lovely  old  building.  The  present  structure  above  ground 
is  mostly  of  early  Georgian  date,  with  a  doorway  and  portico  earlier  still,  and  with 
cellars  apparently  of  the  Tudor  period.  It  has  associations  with  a  variety  of  notabilities, 
from  John  Wesley  who  preached  here  15  April  1745  (though  some  writers  have  it  that 
his  inn  was  the  Golden  Lion  on  the  other  side  of  the  market  place),  to  Sydney  Smith  who 
refers  to  it  as  the  Black  Swan.  Over  the  stable  door  it  has  a  collection  of  “plates”,  i.e. 
horseshoes  of  famous  racehorses.  The  old  Assembly  Rooms  of  the  town  still  remain  to 
the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  and  they  are  still  used  for  their  original  purpose. 
Possibly  enough  Barnaby  drank  at  the  Golden  Lion. 

We  can  find  little  of  the  Bay  Horse  and  the  Black  Bull ,  the  inns  at  Smeaton.  We  surmise 
they  are  both  quite  new,  though  one  of  them  may  be  a  re-naming  of  the  Blacksmith’s 
Arms ,  which  was  here  in  coaching  days,  possibly  earlier.  There  was  a  Benedictine 
nunnery  at  Neasham  founded  in  Henry  II’s  time,  some  few  ruins  of  which  still  remain. 
Princess  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  slept  here  on  her  progress  to  Scotland  in  1503. 
The  last  prioress  was  Joan  Lawson.  The  site  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII  in  1540  to 
Joan’s  brother,  James  Lawson,  the  great  grandfather  of  Frances  Lawson,  Brathwaite’s 
first  wife.  For  some  years  Brathwaite  possessed  the  manor  in  right  of  his  wife. 
Doubtless  here  Barnaby  stayed  with  his  relatives  or  his  tenants. 

We  do  not  think  Barnaby  would  have  occasion  to  stay  in  an  inn  at  Darlington ,  though 
no  doubt  he  drank  here,  very  probably  at  the  Bull  (still  extant  as  the  Bull’s  Head  ?),  or 
the  Crown ,  which  according  to  Longstaffe  are  the  only  two  Houses  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  early  18th  century. 

The  itinerary  seems  a  little  confused  here,  and  Haslewood’s  note  on  it  makes 
confusion  worse  confounded.  A  reasonable  route  would  be  Richmond,  possibly  West 
Tanfield  and  Clotherholme  in  Ripon,  Middleham,  Wensley,  Redmire,  Carperby  and  so 
on  to  Aysgarth,  though  there  would  be  an  alternative  if  the  road  through  Barden  Moor 
was  then  open.  Barnaby  does  not  mention  in  his  itinerary,  Catterick  and  its  Bridge  House 
(long  closed  but  recently  reopened),  although  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  go  to 
Richmond  to  Middleham  by  Redmire,  Carperby  and  Wensley,  without  crossing  the 
River  Swale  by  Catterick  Bridge;  a  good  river  crossing,  with  a  fine  ancient  inn. 
Haslewood  suggests  that  it  seems  likely  that  Brathwaite  tried  to  avoid  detailed 
description  of  towns  in  whose  neighbourhood  he  was  well  known,  so  that  he  would  have 
the  better  chance  of  preserving  the  anonymity  of  the  poem. 

We  suggest  that  at  Richmond  Barnaby  may  have  drunk  at  the  King’s  Head.  At  Redmire 
there  is  a  slight  balance  of  probability  in  favour  of  the  King’s  Arms,  and  at  Carperby  in 
favour  of  the  Wheatsheaf.  All  three  Houses  are  still  extant.  At  present  there  is  only  one 
inn  in  Wensley,  the  Three  Horseshoes.  It  is  a  very  old  House,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an 
inn  in  Barnaby’s  time.  Lately  there  were  two  other  inns  in  the  village,  one  named  the 
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Punchbowl.  One  of  these  opposite  the  Rectory  remained  until  about  seventy  years  ago. 
The  parishioners  hold  an  annual  dinner  on  the  Thursday  after  Easter.  This  has 
apparently  always  been  held  at  the  Three  Horseshoes ,  so  it  appears  that  this  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  the  principal  inn.  Barnaby’s  reference  to  the  feast  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  he  called  at  the  Three  Horseshoes,  and  joined  in  the  festivities  there. 

At  Carperby  Barnaby  may  have  called  at  the  Wheatsheaf,  still  extant.  At  Middleham 
possibly  he  used  the  White  Swan  or  Black  Bull.  Middleham  Castle  is  still  very  prominent. 
It  was  built  by  Robert  Fitz-Ralph,  who,  as  Camden  says,  had  all  “Wheatseddle” 
(Wensleydale)  bestowed  upon  him  by  Conan,  Earl  of  Brittany  and  Richmond.  We 
cannot  suggest  which  was  Barnaby’s  inn  at  Aysgarth  -  possibly  the  Palmer  Flat  if  this  is  a 
renaming  of  the  ancient  George  and  Dragon.  The  “Temple”  is  on  a  hill  two  miles  N.E.  of 
Aysgarth,  with  a  ruined  chapel  formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  Templar.  The 
“arched  cave”  we  surmise  to  be  the  cavern  behind  Aysgarth  Force,  one  of  the  three 
“forces”  (waterfalls)  in  the  old  parish.  The  other  two  are  Stalling  Busk,  Bainbridge, 
and  Hardraw  Scarr.  We  can  find  nothing  of  the  old  inns  at,  or  adjacent  to  Worton.  At 
Bainbridge  the  ancient  House  is  the  Rose  and  Crown,  said  to  be  of  15th-century  date. 
Doubtless  either  this,  or  possibly  the  White  Lion,  now  no  more,  was  Barnaby’s  house  of 
call.  The  reference  to  the  river  here  is  to  the  cascade  of  Stalling  Busk.  There  is  a  recess 
in  the  rocks  behind  the  waterfall,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  walk  behind  the  face  and 
remain  (more  or  less)  dry,  although  to  the  view  of  the  by-stander  one  is  immersed  in  it. 

We  know  little  of  the  inns  of  Askrigg  much  more  than  a  century  ago.  There  was  a 
former  stocking  industry  here.  The  other  reference  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
although  Askrigg  is  a  market  town  it  had  never  had  a  charter  of  incorporation.  At 
Hardraw  the  inn  may  be  the  (extant)  Green  Dragon.  The  cliffs  are  those  in  a  ravine 
some  300  yards  long,  with  a  deep  cavern  behind  the  100  foot  waterfall  of  Hardraw 
Scarr.  The  alehouse  near  the  chapel  at  Garsdale  must,  we  think,  be  Garsdale  Hall,  lately 
licensed,  and  now  a  farmhouse.  It  adjoins  the  parish  church,  which  was  formerly  St. 
John’s  Chapel.  There  is  no  other  inn  in  the  place  -  nothing  between  the  Moorcock  in 
North  Yorkshire  and  Sedbergh.  The  license  here  was  lost  many  years  ago,  or  possibly 
the  owners  deliberately  relinquished  it  for  family  reasons.  The  house  is  a  long,  low 
three-storied  building  with  an  outside  stairway  of  stone.  One  house  window  is  obviously 
that  of  the  former  bar,  and  by  the  back  door  is  still  a  ring  for  tying  up  one’s  horse.  It  is 
a  typical  dale  building,  but  rather  larger  than  most.  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  on  one 
occasion  broke  their  journey  to  take  a  meal  at  the  Garsdale  Inn,  as  they  were  returning 
to  Kendal  from  the  North  Riding. 

At  Sedbergh  we  think  Barnaby  refers  to  an  outdoor  Nine  Men’s  Morris  “board”  not  to 
an  ordinary  maze.  The  “Bush”  reference  is,  we  think,  a  pun  on  the  ancient  Bush 
alehouse  sign.  Barnaby’s  inn  here  may  have  been  the  White  Hart  or  the  Bull,  two 
interesting  old  Houses  still  surviving,  or  possibly  the  King’s  Arms .  It  might  be  possible  to 
decide  on  the  likeliest  candidate  if  one  could  say  which  was  kept  by  “Master  Borrowd”. 
John  Taylor,  “the  water  poet”,  stayed  with  him  on  his  “Pennyles  Pilgrimage”  in  1618, 
but  does  not  name  the  sign.  At  Killington  presumably  Barnaby  drank  at  the  Red  Lion  or 
the  Black  Horse.  Both  these  have  now  gone,  but  have  left  their  names  to  Lion  Farm  and 
Blackhorse  Farm.  The  inns  of  Kendal  have  already  been  mentioned  in  a  previous 
journey. 

Barnaby’s  Fourth  Journey 
(a)  Synopsis  of  route 

Although  Barnaby’s  18th-century  editors  entitled  his  book,  “Drunken  Barnaby’s  Four 
Journeys,”  this  is  something  of  a  misnomer.  Unlike  Books  1-3,  Book  4  describes  not  one 
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journey,  but  several,  to: 

(a)  Malton  and  Ripon 

(b)  Pontefract,  Topcliffe,  Northallerton,  Darlington,  Middleham 

(c)  Appleby,  Penrith,  Rosley,  Ravenglass,  Dalton,  Ulverston,  Hawkshead,  Lancaster, 
Garstang,  Inglewhite  ?  Burton-in-Kendal,  Hornby-with  Parleton,  Kirkby-Lonsdale 

(d)  Richmond,  Neasham,  Ashton  Hall,  Cowbrow,  Natland,  Kirkland,  Kendal,  Staveley. 
So  far  as  we  can  tell  these  places  do  not  represent  tours  drawn  up  in  any 

topographical  fashion  (or  according  to  the  dates  of  the  fairs).  In  (b)  Barnaby  follows  in 
general  the  line  of  a  loop  in  the  North  Road,  then  comes  back  to  Middleham.  In  (c)  he 
goes  from  Appleby  on  the  Wigton  road  to  Rosley,  then  strikes  the  coast  of  Ravenglass, 
follows  a  definite  road  round  by  the  coast  to  Ulverston  and  goes  thence  by  a  circuitous 
but  understandable  road  back  to  Kirkby-Lonsdale.  In  the  first  part  of  route  (d)  he 
reverses  a  short  part  of  his  third  journey;  in  the  second  part  he  repeats  the  last  section 
of  his  first  journey. 

(b)  Commentary 

Barnaby  goes  on  to  describe  his  visits  to  various  horse-fairs.  We  can  only  surmise  which 
were  the  inns  he  stayed  at.  Details  concerning  all  the  fairs  mentioned  below  may  be 
found  in  Owen’s  Book  of  Fairs,  and  McCutcheon’s  Yorkshire  Fairs  and  Markets. 

Malton  Fairs  have  existed  at  least  since  1295.  Barnaby  may  have  attended  the  horse 
fair  held  in  the  week  before  Palm  Sunday.  Possibly  his  inn  was  the  (still  extant)  Talbot. 
Ripon  had  half  a  dozen  horse  fairs  dating  from  1 108.  Barnaby’s  inn  here  may  have  been 
the  famous  old  Unicorn,  or  possibly  the  Black  Bull,  both  still  to  be  seen.  There  are 
numerous  fairs  at  Pontefract,  some  dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  1181. 
Pontefract  was  (still  is?)  famous  for  its  licquorice.  Topcliffe  Fair  was  granted  to  Henry 
de  Percy  in  1327.  Apparently  only  the  fair  on  17th  and  18th  July  included  horses.  Thirsk 
has  numerous  fairs,  some  dating  from  before  1310.  Four  of  the  fairs  held  at 
Northallerton  under  charters  granted  to  successive  Bishops  of  Durham  dealt  in  horses. 
The  great  Candlemas  Fair  on  13  February  is  still  (?)  one  of  the  most  important  fairs  in 
the  Kingdom.  Middleham  is  a  somewhat  decayed  market  town,  but  its  fairs  are  still 
famous,  especially  the  great  horse  fair  held  on  the  Moor  on  6th  November  and  7th 
November.  Concerning  Barnaby’s  “honesty”  here  and  at  Malton,  and  Ripon,  a  captious 
critic  might  be  unkind:  horse-dealing  had,  and  still  has,  its  own  peculiar  ethical  code. 

Despite  its  title,  the  section  on  “Ultramontane  Faires”  must  have  been  written 
before  Brathwaite  moved  to  Catterick  after  his  second  marriage.  It  suggests  an  earlier 
visit  to  somewhere  on  the  Yorkshire-and-Durham  side  of  the  Pennines  -  perhaps  one 
which  First  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  Crofts.  Brathwaite’s  First  wife  had  died  in 
1633.  In  1639  he  married  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Roger  Crofts  of  Killington  in 
Yorkshire.  Brathwaite  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Catterick. 

Epilogue 

So,  we  leave  Barnaby,  this  Cavalier  wayfarer  for  the  nonce  in  a  Puritan  England. 
Luckily  for  him,  the  English  pub  hadn’t  changed  its  traditional  way  of  life  all  that 
much;  and  there  were  plenty  of  them,  some  13,000  actually  at  the  time.  Dr.  Johnson 
once  declared  that  a  tavern  chair  was  the  throne  of  human  felicity.  Certainly,  Barnaby 
found  it  so. 

But  how  “the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges”!  What  would  Richard 
Brathwaite  have  thought,  had  he  known  that  out  of  all  his  vast  literary  endeavours,  the 
only  piece  to  survive  oblivion  was  one  of  which,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  never 
acknowledged  authorship?  Meantime,  our  own  proposed  (sixteenth?)  edition  of 
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Barnaby’s  Journal,  complete  with  Anglo-Latin  text,  footnotes  and  glossary,  awaits  a 
publisher  -  or  a  somewhat  similar  destined  oblivion. 
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APPENDIX 


As  an  example  of  the  text,  we  reprint  here  the  section  of  the  journey  covering  the 
route  from  Bawtry  to  Northallerton,  both  in  Latin  and  English. 


Veni  Bautree,  angiportam, 

In  dumetis  vidi  Scortam, 
Gestu  levem,  lumine  vivam, 
Vultu  laetam  &  lascivam; 
Sed  inflixi  carni  poenam, 
Timens  misere  crumenam. 


Thence  to  Bautree,  as  I  came  there 
From  the  bushes  neare  the  Lane  there 
Rush’d  a  Tweake  in  gesture  Planting, 
With  a  leering  eye  and  wanton; 

But  my  flesh  I  did  subdue  it, 

Fearing  lest  my  purse  should  rue  it. 
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Veni  Doncaster ,  sed  Levitam 

Audiens  finiisse  vitam, 

Sprevi  Venerem,  Sprevi  Vinum, 

Perdite  quae  dilexi  primum: 

Nam  cum  Venus  insenescit, 

In  me  carnis  vim  compescit. 

Thence  to  Doncaster,  where  reported 

Lively  Levit  was  departed, 

Love  I  loath’d  and  spritely  wine  too, 

Which  I  dearely  lov’d  sometime  too: 

For  when  youthful  Venus  ageth, 

She  my  fleshly  force  assuageth. 

Nescit  sitis  artem  modi, 

Puteum  Roberti  Hoodi 

Veni,  &  liquente  vena 

Vincto  catino  catena, 

Tollens  sitim,  parcum  odi, 

Solvens  obolum  Custodi. 

Thirst  knowes  neither  meane  nor  measure, 

Robin  Hoods  Well  was  my  treasure, 

In  a  common  dish  enchained, 

I  my  furious  thirst  restrained: 

And  because  I  drunk  the  deeper, 

I  paid  two  farthings  to  the  keeper. 

Veni  Wentbrig,  ubi  plagae 

Terrae,  maris,  vivunt  sagae, 

Vultu  torto  &  anili, 

Et  conditione  vili: 

His  infernae  manent  sedes, 

Quae  cum  inferis  ineunt  f'oedus. 

Thence  to  Wentbrig,  where  vile  wretches, 
Hideous  hags  and  odious  witches, 

Writhen  count’nance  and  mis-shapen 

Are  by  some  foule  Bugbeare  taken: 

These  infernall  seats  inherit, 

Who  contract  with  such  a  Spirit. 

Veni  Ferribrig,  vietus, 

Pede  lassus,  mente  laetus, 

Ut  gustassem  uvam  vini, 

Fructum  salubrem  acini: 

Saevior  factus  sum  quam  Aper, 

Licet  vini  lenis  sapor. 

Thence  to  Ferribrig,  sore  wearied, 

Surfoot,  but  in  spirit  cheered; 

I  the  grape  no  sooner  tasted 

Than  my  melancholy  wasted; 

Never  was  wild  Boare  more  fellish, 

Though  the  wine  did  smally  relish. 

Veni  Pomfrait,  ubi  miram 

Arcem,  Anglis  regibus  diram; 

Laseris  ortu  celebrandam 

Variis  gestis  memorandam: 

Nec  in  Pomfrait  REPENS  certior, 

Quam  pauperculus  inertior. 

Thence  to  Pomfrait,  as  long  since  is, 

Fatall  to  our  English  Princes; 

For  the  choicest  Licorice  crowned, 

And  for  sundry  acts  renowned: 

A  Louse  in  Pomfrait  is  not  surer, 

Then  the  poor  through  sloth  securer. 

Veni  Sherburne ,  adamandum, 

Et  aciculis  spectandum; 

Pastor  decimas  cerasorum 

Quaerit  plus  quam  animorum: 

Cete  nescio  utrum  mores, 

An  fortunae  meliores. 

Thence  to  Sherburne,  dearely  loved, 

And  for  Pinners  well  approved; 

Cherry  tenths  the  Pastor  aymeth 

More  than  th’soules  which  he  reclaimeth: 

In  an  Equi-page  consorting 

Are  their  manners  and  their  fortune. 

Veni  Bramham,  eo  ventus, 

Vidi  Pedites  currentes; 

Quidam  auribus  susurrat, 

“Crede  Faustule,  hie  praecurret, 

“Nam  Probantur:  Qui  narratur 

Pejor,  melior  auspicatur. 

Thence  to  Bramham,  thither  comming, 

I  saw  two  Footmen  stript  for  running; 

One  told  me,  “th’match  was  maid  to  cheat  them, 
“Trust  me  Faustulus,  This  will  beat’em 
“For  we’ve  tride  them:  but  that  Courser 

He  priz’d  better,  prov’d  the  worser. 

Veni  Tadcaster,  ubi  pontem 

Sine  flumine,  praelucentem, 

Plateas  fractas,  &  astantes 

Omni  loco  mendicantes 

Spectans,  illinc  divagarer, 

Ne  cum  illis  numerarer. 

Thence  to  Tadcaster,  where  stood  reared 

A  faire  Bridge,  where  no  flood  appeared, 

Broken  Pavements,  Beggars  waiting, 

Nothing  more  than  labour  hating, 

But  with  speed  I  hastned  from  them, 

Lest  I  should  be  held  one  of  them. 
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Veni  Eboracum,  Bore 

Juventutis  cum  Textore 

Fluens,  conjux  statim  venit, 

“Lupum  vero  auribus  tenet; 

Ille  clamat  aperire, 

Ilia  negat  exaudire. 

Thence  to  Yorke,  fresh  youth  enjoying 

With  a  wanton  Weaver  toying, 

Husband  suddenly  appeares  too; 

“Catching  of  the  Wolfe  by  th’Eares  too; 

He  cryes  open,  something  feares  him; 

But  th’deafe  Adder  never  heares  him. 

Sic  ingressus  mihi  datur, 

Cum  Textori  denegatur; 

Qui  dum  voce  importune 

Strepit,  matulam  urinae 

Sentit;  sapienter  tacet, 

Dum  Betricia  mecum  facet. 

Thus  my  entrance  was  descried, 

While  the  Weaver  was  denied, 

Who  as  he  fumed,  fret,  and  frowned, 

With  a  chamber-pot  was  crowned; 

Wisely  silent  he  ne’re  grudged 

While  his  Betty  with  me  lodged. 

Ibi  Tibicen  apprehensus, 

Judicatus  &  suspensus, 

Plaustro  coaptato  furi, 

Ubi  Tibia,  clamant  pueri  ? 

Nunquam  ludes  amplius  Billie ; 

At  nescitis,  inquit  ille. 

A  Piper  being  here  committed, 

Guilty  found,  condemn’d  and  titted, 

As  he  was  to  Knavesmyre  going, 

This  day,  quoth  Boyes,  will  spoile  thy  Blowing', 
From  thy  Pipe  th  'art  now  departing', 

Wags,  quoth  th’Piper, jyow  V  not  certaine. 

Quod  contigerit  memet  teste, 

Nam  abscissa  jugulo  reste, 

Ut  in  fossam  Furcifer  vexit, 
Semi-mortuus  resurrexit: 

Arce  reducem  occludit, 

Ubi  valet,  vivit,  ludit. 

All  which  happen’d  to  our  wonder, 

For  the  halter  cut  asunder, 

As  one  of  all  life  deprived 

Being  buried,  he  revived: 

And  there  lives,  and  plays  his  measure, 
Holding  hanging  but  a  pleasure. 

Veni  Towlerton,  Stadiodromi 

Retinentes  spem  coronae, 

Ducunt  equos  ea  die 

Juxta  tramitem  notae  viae; 

Sequens  autem  solitam  venam, 

Sprevi  primum  &  postremum. 

Thence  to  Towlerton,  where  those  Stagers 

Or  Horse-coursers  run  for  wagers; 

Neare  to  the  high  way  the  course  is, 

Where  they  ride  and  run  their  horses; 

But  still  on  our  journey  went  we, 

First,  or  Fast,  did  like  content  me. 

Veni  Helperby  desolatum, 

Igne  nuper  concrematum, 

Ne  taberna  fit  intacta, 

Non  in  cineris  redacta; 

Quo  discessi  ocyor  Euro, 

Restinguendi  sitim  cura. 

Thence  to  Helperby  I  turned 

Desolate  and  lately  burned, 

Not  a  Taphouse  there  but  mourned, 

Being  all  to  ashes  turned, 

Whence  I  swiftly  did  remove  me 

For  thirst-sake,  as  did  behove  me. 

Veni  Topcliffe,  musicam  vocans, 

Et  decoro  ordine  locans, 

Ut  expectant  hi  mercedem, 

Tacite  subtraxi  pedem; 

Parum  habui  quod  expendam, 
linquens  eos  ad  solvendum. 

Thence  to  Topcliffe,  musick  call’d  I, 

In  no  comely  posture  fail’d  I, 

But  when  these  expected  wages, 

To  themselves  I  left  my  Pages; 

Small  being  th’curt’sy  I  could  shew  them 
Th’reckning  I  commended  to  them. 

Veni  Thyrske,  Thyrsis  hortum, 

Ubi  Phyllis  floribus  sportam 

Instruit,  at  nihil  horum 

Nec  pastorem,  neque  florem 

Ego  euro,  Bacchum  specto 

Horto,  campo,  foro,  tecto. 

Thence  to  Thyrske,  rich  Thyrsis  casket, 

Where  faire  Phyllis  Fdls  her  basket 

With  choice  flowers,  but  these  be  vaine  things, 
I  esteeme  no  Bowers  nor  Swainlings; 

In  Bacchus  yard,  Field,  booth  or  cottage 

I  love  nought  like  his  cold  pottage. 
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Veni  Alerton,  ubi  oves 

Tauri,  vaccae,  vituli,  boves, 

Aliaque  Campi  pecora 

Oppidana  erant  decora: 

Forum  fuit  jumentorum, 

Mihi  autem  cella  forum. 

Thence  to  Alerton,  rankt  in  batell, 

Sheepe,  Kine,  Oxen,  other  Cattell, 

As  I  fortun’d  to  passe  by  there 

Were  the  Towns  best  beautifier: 

Faire  for  Beasts  at  that  time  fell  there, 

But  I  made  my  Fayre  the  Celler. 
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THE  ROBINSONS  OF  NEWBY  PARK  AND  NEWBY  HALL,  PART  3. 
THOMAS  ROBINSON,  BARON  GRANTHAM  (1695-1770) 

AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS. 


by  G.  Hinchliffe 


The  Robinson  family  of  Newby  Park  near  Topcliffe,  later  of  Newby  Hall  near  Ripon, 
had  been  influential  in  York  since  Tudor  times,  and  a  succession  of  members  of  the 
family  had  represented  the  city  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  last  of  them  to  do  so 
was  Sir  William,  several  times  an  M.P.  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries.  He  had  a  large  family,  of  which  Metcalfe,  the  eldest  son,  was  intended  to 
manage  the  family  estates,  with  Tancred  entering  the  Royal  Navy  and  William  serving 
in  the  Army. 

The  fourth  surviving  son,  Thomas,  was  at  first  designed  for  the  Church,  but  chose 
instead  to  enter  the  Diplomatic  Service.  Born  in  1695,  he  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  scholar  in  1 7 14,  a  fellow  in 
1718  and  was  awarded  the  M.A.  degree  in  1719.  Admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1723,  he  entered  the  Diplomatic  Service  in  the  same  year,  serving  as  secretary  to 
Horatio  Walpole,  the  ambassador  in  Paris  and  brother  of  the  prime  minister,  until 
1730.  Notwithstanding  his  duties  in  the  French  capital,  he  became  member  of 
parliament  for  Thirsk  in  1727.  The  two  parliamentary  seats  were  usually  held  by  the 
head  of  the  Frankland  family  and  by  a  close  relative,  but  in  1727  Frederick  Frankland, 
the  intended  candidate,  was  not  ready  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  second  seat.  The 
Frankland  estates  lay  immediately  north  of  those  of  the  Robinsons,  the  families  being 
on  very  friendly  terms,  so  that  Thomas  Frankland,  the  head  of  his  family,  offered  the 
seat  to  Thomas  Robinson  on  the  understanding  that,  when  his  own  brother  was  ready 
to  occupy  it,  the  seat  would  be  vacated  in  his  favour.  This  happened  in  1734,  with 
Robinson  still  in  diplomatic  service  abroad  though  he  would  have  preferred  to  make  a 
career  in  parliament. 

Although  Robinson  had  wider  ambitions,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  he  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  both  George  II  and  the  French  minister,  Fleury.  In  normal  times  the 
work  in  Paris  was  probably  undemanding,  although  conscientiously  performed  by 
Robinson,  often  in  the  absence  of  the  ambassador.  A  friend’s  letter  to  him  says 
banteringly,  ‘Your  friends  all  say  you  never  give  any  account  of  yourself  or  of  the  place 
you  are,  that  you  are  mysterious,  ministerious,  profound,  your  head  wrapped  up  in 
state  affairs’.  The  years  during  which  Robinson  served  were  full  of  intrigue,  with  Spain 
planning  to  recover  Gibraltar,  lost  to  Britain  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
and  France  nursing  her  wounds  after  defeat  in  the  same  conflict. 

However,  Austria  caused  the  greatest  anxiety  to  her  European  neighbours  in  her 
attempts  to  solve  her  succession  problems.  The  Emperor  Leopold  I,  head  of  the 
Austrian  branch  of  the  Hapsburgs,  ruling  from  1658  to  1705,  had  two  sons,  Joseph  and 
Chari  es,  each  of  whom  had  daughters  but  no  sons.  Succession  was  restricted  to  males, 
but  Leopold  attempted  to  surmount  the  difficulty  by  declaring  that  in  default  of  male 
heirs,  the  daughters  of  Joseph  and  Charles  should  be  eligible  to  succeed.  Leopold  died 
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Plate  1.  Thomas  Robinson,  1st  Baron  Grantham,  by  A.  Ramsay.  (Photo:  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art). 

in  1705  and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph,  who  died  suddenly  in  1711,  his  brother 
succeeding  him  as  Charles  VI,  his  reign  lasting  from  1711  to  1740.  The  daughters  of 
Joseph  were  next  in  succession,  but  Charles  preferred  that  one  of  his  own  daughters 
should  succeed  him,  and  ruled  that  his  dominions  should  go  to  Maria  Theresa,  his 
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elder  daughter.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  then  devoted  to  securing  the 
agreement  of  the  other  European  powers  to  this,  the  so  called  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
which  was  eventually  achieved,  though  at  the  cost  of  considerable  concessions  by 
Charles. 

Robinson  was  deeply  involved,  as  he  had  been  promoted  in  1730  from  the 
secretaryship  in  Paris  to  Vienna,  with  the  status  of  Ambassador  to  the  Hapsburg  court. 
In  the  following  year,  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Britain  had  exacted  her  price  for 
agreement  to  the  Sanction.  By  this  the  Emperor,  who  had  been  building  up  an  Ostend 
East  India  Company  in  his  Netherlands  possessions,  acquired  after  Marlborough’s 
victories  had  wrested  them  from  France,  was  now  compelled  to  abandon  his  overseas 
ambitions  there.  The  Newby  correspondence  states  that  Robinson  worked  so  hard 
during  the  negotiations  that  he  brought  on  a  fever,  although  his  success  was  gratifying 
to  British  statesmen,  Metcalfe  writing  to  him  from  England, 

26  Mar  1731 

...  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  said  upon  occasion  in  the  House  the  day  after  the 
Convention  arrived,  that  he  had  more  pleasure  since  the  night  before  from 
7  o’clock  than  he  had  had  these  seven  years.  Lord  Chesterfield,  I  hear,  commends 
you,  and  what  is  worth  all,  Sir  Robert  (Walpole)  himself.1 

George  II,  always  concerned  about  his  beloved  Hanover,  was  also  gratified,  since  his 
German  territories  lay  within  the  Empire.  He  marked  his  pleasure  with  a  gift  of  £1000 
to  his  ambassador,  and  found  new  employment  in  1732  for  him,  sending  him  on  a 
mission  which  took  him  first  to  Hanover  and  then  to  Prague  before  his  return  to 
Vienna,  The  King’s  confidence  in  his  ambassador  remained  undiminished  throughout 
his  reign,  so  that  Robinson  was  destined  to  spend  eighteen  years  in  almost  unbroken 
exile  in  Vienna. 

Towards  the  end  of  1736  Sir  William  Robinson,  head  of  the  family,  died  but  the 
health  of  his  son  and  heir,  Metcalfe,  had  become  impaired,  in  the  beginning  by 
deafness,  but  soon  deteriorating  further.  His  father’s  will  had  left  the  estates  to  him, 
but  apparently  he  was  so  outfaced  by  the  prospect  of  their  management  that  he 
committed  suicide  within  days  of  his  father’s  death.  Tancred,  now  a  rear  admiral, 
stationed  at  Lisbon,  hurried  home  at  once,  as  did  Thomas  from  Vienna.  It  was  now 
revealed  that  Metcalfe  had  also  left  a  will  which  passed  all  his  properties  to  Thomas, 
though  he  can  hardly  have  foreseen  that  these  would  include  all  the  family  estates. 
This  action  deprived  Tancred,  now  the  oldest  surviving  son,  of  all  expectation  of  an 
estate  commensurate  with  his  status  as  a  baronet,  the  title  to  which  he  had  succeeded 
upon  the  deaths  of  his  father  and  eldest  brother.  There  was  now  every  prospect  that 
there  would  be  a  ruinous  lawsuit,  though  this  was  avoided  by  a  partition  between  the 
brothers,  pressed  upon  them  by  friends  and  a  sister.  This  was  Ann,  who  was  slightly 
younger  than  Thomas. 

Ann  had  cared  for  her  invalid  father  for  several  years  before  marrying  Thomas 
Worsley  of  Hovingham.  He  was  a  good  many  years  older  than  Ann,  who  was  his  second 
wife,  his  first  wife  having  died  leaving  several  children.  The  elder  of  these  were  nearly 
as  old  as  herself,  and  indeed  she  soon  regarded  them  almost  as  sisters  and  brothers.  A 
letter  written  at  this  time  by  Thomas,  still  involved  in  the  inheritance  dispute,  to  Ann 
told  her  that  he  was  likely  to  emerge  satisfactorily  from  the  division,  and  ends, 

I  content  myself  for  the  present  with  desiring  you  to  give  my  respects  only  to 
Mr.  Worsley  and  my  love  where  you  know  to  place  it,  but  without  forgetting  what 
is  eternally  due  to  A.R.  from  her  dearest  and  most  affectionate 

T.  R.2 
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Thomas’s  care  to  make  plain  to  Thomas  Worsley  the  terms  of  the  settlement  arose 
because  he  wished  to  marry  Worsley’s  daughter  Frances  and  return  with  her  to 
Vienna.Ann  had  given  every  encouragement  to  her  brother,  writing  to  him  on  one 
occasion, 

She  has  had  the  small  pox,  she  was  twenty  years  old  last  August.  As  to  her  person 
-  she  is  neither  tall  nor  little,  neither  Finely  shaped,  nor  any  defect  in  it,  what  she 
wants  is  an  air,  which  may  be  acquired  .  She  is  of  an  admirable  roundness,  fulness, 
plumpness  (I  don’t  know  what  you  call  it,  ambompoigne  [embon  point],  I  think). 

Her  complexion,  her  hair  are  charming,  her  lips  of  the  Finest  tincture,  set  off  by 
some  little  dimples  such  as,  I  have  read,  your  new  acquaintance  -  the  little 
gentleman  with  wings  -  resides  in.  The  colour  of  her  eyes  I  can’t  be  sure  of, 
perhaps  they  have  nothing  to  boast  of  from  their  colour,  but  they  have  a  softness, 
a  sweetness,  and  a  sensibility  that  is  agreeable  and  speaks  a  mind  that  animates 
within.  The  nose,  the  ears,  the  countenance,  the  shape  of  the  face,  the  neck,  the 
hands  etc.,  are  all  commendable,  a  poet  would  make  Fine  things  of  them.3 

The  tone  of  another  letter  written  by  Ann  to  her  brother  is  further  evidence  that  she 
favoured  a  match.  Thomas  had  been  ill  in  London  and  on  his  recovery  Ann  wrote  to 
him, 

...  She  (Frances)  will  send  you  some  little  charm  in  this  letter  to  hinder  a  relapse. 

I  don’t  know  but  if  you  take  it  literally  but  it  may  do  you  good,  the  imagination 
has  a  strange  effect.  My  father  used  to  say  it  was  the  fashion  in  King  Charles’s 
time  to  drink  their  mistress’s  ribbons,  cut  small  in  a  glass  of  wine,  and  that  it  had 
often  a  miraculous  effect.  He  used  to  swallow  many  yards,  a  top  knot  was  a  good 
thing,  a  breast  knot  better,  a  shoe  string  a  happiness,  but  a  garter  was  the 
supreme.  Whether  any  of  these  might  increase  the  distemper  I  know  not,  but 
perhaps  they  may  rather  have  made  one  than  have  cured  one,  but  a  scrap  of  paper 
you  may  venture  on.  Duke  Hamilton  knew  a  man  who  was  cured  with  an  almanac 
shred  very  small,  which  he  took  by  mistake,  instead  of  Bole  Armonic’,  which  the 
doctor  had  prescribed,  ...4 

Possibly  fortiFied  by  this  sisterly  encouragement,  Thomas  concluded  arrangements 
with  Frances’  father,  and  the  marriage  took  place  before  the  return  to  Vienna,  the 
bride  bringing  her  husband  a  dowry  of  £1500. 

From  this  time  onwards  a  triangular  correspondence  was  maintained  between  Ann  at 
Hovingham  on  the  one  hand,  and  Thomas  and  Frances  in  Vienna  on  the  other.  To  the 
Robinsons  was  born  a  numerous  family,  and  to  Ann  came  two  sons  who  died  in  infancy, 
and  a  daughter,  also  christened  Ann.  The  children,  both  in  England  and  in  Vienna, 
became  a  bond  between  their  parents  which  served  to  sustain  the  correspondence  over 
the  unexpectedly  long  period  of  Thomas’s  embassy  in  Vienna.  A  family  substantial  by 
the  standards  of  the  period  was  born  to  the  Robinsons  in  Vienna.  Thomas  told  his 
sister  in  1749  when  he  was  back  in  England  that  his  wife  was  ‘breeding  every  year  for 
twelve  years  altogether’,  although  by  miscarriages  and  by  the  loss  of  one  child  who 
died  in  infancy  they  brought  home  seven  children,  two  sons  -  Thomas  and  Frederick, 
and  Five  daughters  -  Frances,  Ann,  Mary,  Therese,  and  Elizabeth,  all  then  under  ten. 
The  Emperor  Charles’s  daughter  was  about  the  same  age  as  Frances  Robinson,  and 
their  marriages  took  place  about  the  same  time,  so  that  the  children,  being  of  similar 
age,  created  a  community  of  feeling  between  them.  When  Thomas  was  born  in  1738 
the  father  wrote  to  Ann  Worsley  at  Hovingham, 

Your  Fanny  is  at  last  a  mother  ...  the  Empress  (Maria  Theresa)  sent  twice  to 
know  how  she  went  on,  and  accompanied  her  civility  with  a  powder  out  of  her  own 
closet  which  had  been  of  use  to  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine. 

Another  letter  home  reported, 

Your  Fanny,  who  after  her  last  lying  in,  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  and  is  now 
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Plate  2.  Frances,  Lady  Grantham,  by  A.  Ramsay.  (Photo:  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art). 


in  the  course  of  bathing.  Two  hours  every  morning  in  her  own  garden  up  to  the 
chin  in  water  brought  hot  from  the  Danube.  I  found  her  there  the  other  day  with 
her  two  eldest  girls,  the  one  up  to  the  neck  upon  one  knee,  the  other  upon  the 
other. ^ 

Throughout  Thomas  Robinson’s  ministry  Maria  Theresa  continued  to  show  an 
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unaffected  interest  in  the  growing  children,  as  their  father  proudly  informed  his  sister 
in  England  in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  he  returned  from  Vienna  for  the  last  time, 

Vienna,  4th.  Nov.  1747 

Dearest  Sister, 

I  have  neglected  answering  your  last,  but  cannot  say  how  long,  as  it  is  not  dated. 

In  the  meantime  you  and  Mr.  Frankland,  and  every  one  of  you  would  have  been 
pleased  with  what  has  happened  to  the  little  rogues  and  the  great  one,  their 
mama.  The  Emperor,  the  Empress,  Prince  Charles  and  Princess  Charlotte  have 
been  to  see  them.  In  a  word  the  Court  has  heard  much  of  these  children,  and  to 
Court  they  must  be  carried.  Fanny  had  the  honour  to  put  herself  at  the  head  of 
four  of  them,  Tommy,  Fanny,  Nanny  and  Molly,  but  as  Therese  and  Fred  were  too 
little,  the  Court,  like  Mahomet  with  the  mountain,  e’en  came  to  see  them.  It  was 
to  have  been  a  breakfast,  but  was  changed  to  what  the  Italians  call  a  collation, 
these  people  and  the  French  a  goute,  and  you  in  Yorkshire  an  afternoon’s 
drinking.  Fanny  ordered  eight  sorts  of  milk,  her  confectioner  took  care  of  a 
thousand  things  in  ice,  and  Mrs.  Wise  managed  the  syllabubs  and  cheesecakes. 

The  whole  thing  passed,  as  we  hear,  to  great  satisfaction. 

The  children  waited,  as  pages  and  pagesses,  and  Fanny,  by  the  side  of  their 
Imperial  Majesties,  surpassed  herself.  To  own  the  truth,  nothing  can  equal  the 
affability  of  this  princess,  she  played  with  the  children  as  she  does  with  her  own, 
and  I  dare  swear  called  them  rogues  in  German.  I  cannot  tell  you  which  is  the 
prettiest,  but  the  French  save  themselves  such  an  embarrassment  by  saying  ‘les 
uns  plus  jobs  que  les  autres’.  This  visit  has  done  us  much  honour  with  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  caused  some  jealousy  amongst  our  fellow  strangers.6 
The  young  and  hitherto  untravelled  Frances  probably  found  the  glitter  of  the 
Hapsburg  court  overpowering  after  the  simplicity  of  her  life  at  Hovingham,  there  being 
more  than  a  touch  of  home-sickness  in  some  letters  written  in  1740,  three  years  after 
her  arrival  in  Vienna,  in  which  she  told  the  family  at  home  how  her  husband  had 
obtained  a  small  house  in  the  country  where  she  could  have  a  respite  from  the  glamour 
of  the  court, 

(Thomas)  is  going  to  take  me  a  house  in  the  country  this  summer  ...  I  will  send 
you  a  plan  of  it,  and  there  I  purpose  to  have  flowers  and  cocks  and  hens  and  to 
make  it  as  like  Hovingham  as  ever  I  can,  and  then  when  I  have  done  all  I  shall  say, 

“What  does  all  this  signify,  it  is  not  the  place  but  the  people  I  want  to  see’? 

...  He  rides  all  morning  and  walks  with  me  in  the  evening,  and  then  we  come 
home  and  drink  milk  for  supper,  ...  you  never  saw  such  a  pretty  little  dairy  as  I 
have  got,  it  is  lined  with  Dutch  tiles,  and  all  my  milk  bowls  are  china,  which  you 
may  be  sure  makes  the  cream  much  better.  All  the  ladies  that  come  here  think 
that  I  am  quite  mad,  and  wonder  what  pleasure  I  can  take  in  such  silly  things,  and 
are  amazed  I  had  not  rather  be  in  town  playing  cards  than  seeing  cows  milked  in 
the  country.  ...  When  we  walk  we  find  one  place  like  Hovingham,  and  another  like 
Studley,  and  so  on  till  we  fancy  ourselves  in  Yorkshire.7 
After  a  visit  from  their  relatives  Thomas  Robinson  wrote, 

She  sits  in  a  saloon  between  a  Fine  avenue  and  a  Finer  garden,  dispensing  tea, 
milk,  toast  and  everything  which  is  English  for  breakfast,  on  her  right  sits  her 
uncle,  on  her  left  her  brother  ...  endeavouring  to  let  them  see  how  she  would  have 
done  the  honours  of  a  Yorkshire  hall,  if  that  had  been  her  lot.8 

A  further  link  with  home  was  provided  when  a  horse  bred  in  the  Worsley  stables  and 
called  Hovingham  was  sent  to  Vienna  and  presented  to  Maria  Theresa, 

Pretty  Hovingham  went  the  same  evening  to  Schonbrunn  to  present  himself,  and 
having  gone  through  the  proofs  which  are  necessary  before  he  could  be  allowed  to 
receive  so  much  precious  majesty  upon  his  Yorkshire  back,  was  tried  by  the 
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Queen  herself  yesterday.  Such  satisfaction!  Such  pleasure!  Nothing  has  been 
talked  of  since,  a  message  of  thanks  dispatched  that  minute,  public  thanks  to 
Fanny  herself  that  night,  in  a  word  the  Queen  herself  quite  pleased,  and  Fanny 
doubly  so.  The  graceful  Hovingham  is  said  to  be  sensible  of  the  honour.  He  has 
the  first  stall,  a  marble  manger,  a  silken  halter,  a  gold  bridle,  and  over  his  head  in 
golden  characters  Robinson ,  for  he  has  lost  the  dear  name  of  Hovingham .9 10 

Although  the  foregoing  extracts  suggest  that  the  Robinsons  at  times  thought 
wistfully  of  home,  the  following  letter  makes  it  clear  that  they  also  entered  with  zest 
into  the  pleasures  of  the  Court, 

Vienna,  7th.  Nov.  1742 


(T.R.  to  his  sister) 

...  my  finger  shines  with  a  ring  which  the  Queen  has  given  me,  to  the  value  of 

£800  at  least;  it  is  a  single  stone,  and  has  thrust  the  little  ring,  which  you  have 

seen,  into  Fanny’s  hair,  by  way  of  aigrette.  She  now  has  two;  I  will  send  you 

draughts  of  them  both  the  next  time  I  write.  She  looks  with  them  like  a  little 

Hungarian  princess,  but  that  is  nothing  to  what  she  looked  the  day  before 

yesterday,  when  the  Queen  obliged  her,  and  she  obeyed,  you  know  with  what  look, 

to  mount  into  an  open  chaise,  armed  first  with  a  lance,  to  take  off  a  Turk’s  head 

at  the  point.  In  this  she  succeeded  to  admiration;  her  second  venture  was  against 

a  Blackamoor,  she  fired  a  pistol,  but  the  bullet  uncertain  which  head  to  take,  of 

two  that  were  before  her,  glided  inoffensively  between  them.  The  third  attempt 

was  to  dart  at  a  Saracen.  Camilla  would  have  succeeded  better,  and  so  will  Fanny 

another  time.  But  for  the  sword,  who  but  your  Fanny?  It  was  no  sooner  delivered 

into  her  hands,  and  the  white  coursers  taken  two  turns  round  the  destined 

Ethiopean  dwarf,  but  she  transfixed  the  right  eye,  and  brought  the  turban,  on  the 

point  of  the  brandished  weapon,  triumphantly  to  the  end  of  the  goal,  where 

having  spurned  it  to  the  ground,  and  saluted  the  Imperial  and  Royal  company,  she 

sprang  from  her  car,  and  received  the  applause  of  the  Queen  in  particular,  who 

took  the  greater  pleasure  in  her  skill  and  address,  as  she  had  before  given  herself 

the  trouble  to  instruct  and  form  her  in  the  direction  and  wielding  of  the  several 
10  8 

weapons. 

In  1740  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  broke  out,  largely  concerned  with  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  Maria  Theresa,  newly  enthroned  and  as  yet  little  skilled  in 
statecraft,  was  to  prove  herself  amongst  the  greatest  of  the  Austrian  monarchs,  though 
the  ambitious  and  bellicose  Frederick  of  Prussia  at  First  regarded  her  as  an  easy  victim. 
The  war  meant  that  the  Robinsons  were  condemned  to  eight  more  years  in  Vienna, 
since  George  II,  with  undiminished  faith  in  his  ambassador,  would  not  release  him  as 
long  as  Hanover  remained  under  constant  threat.  When  in  1748  peace  negotiations 
began  the  King  took  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Sandwich  to  Europe  to  help  make 
the  terms  of  peace,  but  also  called  Robinson  to  Hanover,  where  his  knowledge  of  mid- 
European  affairs  greatly  enhanced  the  King’s  regard  for  him,  but  detained  him  for  a 
further  year  in  the  Rhineland. 

Such  was  Robinson’s  haste  to  reach  Hanover  that  he  travelled  by  double  stages,  of 
necessity  leaving  Lady  Robinson  in  Vienna  to  the  many  tasks  involved  in  the  long- 
hoped  for  return  to  England.  With  the  help  of  a  factotum  named  Draper,  seconded  to 
her  from  her  husband’s  staff,  she  set  about  clearing  their  large  house,  finding  a  client 
for  the  remainder  of  its  lease  and  buyers  for  its  furnishings,  paying  numerous  farewells 
among  which  was  the  important  leave-taking  of  the  Empress,  all  requirements  made 
more  difficult  by  the  need  to  attend  the  problems  of  the  very  young  family,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  that  of  carrying  them  to  England  before  setting  up  a  new 
establishment  there.  The  letters  written  during  this  period  of  severance,  not  only  those 
written  by  Robinson  and  his  wife,  but  also  those  by  the  elder  children,  reveal  a  family 
relationship  of  the  greatest  intimacy. 
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The  return  to  England  was  entirely  a  matter  for  Lady  Robinson,  involving  a  difficult 
coach  journey,  partly  upstream  along  the  road  by  the  Danube,  across  southern 
Germany  to  the  River  Main  along  which  they  could  travel  in  boats,  described  as 
‘yachts’,  to  the  confluence  with  the  Rhine,  by  which  they  could  follow  the  course  of  the 
river  as  far  as  Cologne.  There  they  must  leave  the  waterway  and  make  their  way  by 
coach  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the  peace  negotiations  were  being  hammered  out.  The 
youngest  children  were  sent  ahead  to  avoid  tiring  them,  and  were  followed  by  a  party  of 
eleven  family  members,  attended  by  four  coachmen  and  seven  footmen.  The  children 
were  required  by  their  mother  to  walk  by  the  coaches  for  parts  of  their  journey. 

Eventually  the  party  reached  England,  though  the  youngest  child  died  soon  after  the 
trying  journey  ended,  probably  as  a  result  of  its  rigours.  But  further  disappointments 
were  to  come.  Robinson  had  long  wished  to  have  one  wholly  English  member  of  his 
family,  so  that  there  was  now  yet  another  pregnancy,  terminated  by  a  further 
miscarriage,  and  after  only  a  short  time  at  home,  Frances  herself  died  in  1750,  to  be 
followed  by  her  daughter  Molly  in  the  following  year,  both  being  buried  in  the  family 
vault  at  Chiswick.  Thomas  Worsley  did  not  live  long  after  his  daughter,  so  that  both 
marriages  were  now  broken. 

The  education  of  the  children  brought  other  problems.  Tommy,  the  eldest  child  had 
earlier  written  to  his  father,  then  at  Aix: 


Dear  Papa, 


Vienna  (undated) 


I  hope  you  are  well.  Count  Canal  has  found  me  a  master  who  for  the  first  day 
would  not  understand  my  pronunciation.  Mr.  Catt  told  him  in  French,  ‘Monsieur 
de  Robinson  voudrait  que  Mr.  Tommy  gardasse  la  prononciation  Anglaise.’  Then 
the  master  answered,  ‘C’est  bon  que  je  le  sache.  Je  croyais  que  c’etait  une 
mauvaise  coutume  de  Monsieur.’ 

I  am,  carissimus  pater, 

Your  most  obedient  dutiful  son, 

T.  Robinson1 1 


After  much  discussion  with  Frankland  Tommy  was  sent  to  a  preparatory  school  at 
Abingdon,  from  which  he  soon  wrote  to  his  father  in  the  language  which  seems  to  have 
come  most  readily  to  his  pen,  “Je  sais  dejajouer  au  Criquet  et  a  Bandy”.1"  (Bandy  was 
a  form  of  tennis).  Clearly  he  was  being  anglicised  at  a  rapid  pace,  as  is  plain  from 
another  letter  to  Hovinghamloin  which  Sir  Thomas  reported  that  Tommy  “falls  easily 
into  the  taste  of  the  country.  He  talks  of  nothing  but  dogs,  horses,  lines  and  hoops. 
Alas!  He  thinks  little  that  he  is  destined  to  be  a  town  mouse!”  From  Abingdon  Tommy 
went  to  Westminster  School,  where  his  father’s  wish  that  he  should  be  ‘degermanised 
and  unfrenchified’  was  quickly  achieved.  Eventually  he  followed  his  father’s  career  in 
diplomacy  and  became  ambassador  in  Madrid.  He  was  successful  for  a  time  but  made 
a  disastrous  error  in  the  course  of  the  War  of  American  Independence,  assuring  the 
government  that  Spain,  though  very  much  favouring  the  colonists,  would  not  become 
their  ally,  a  costly  mistake  after  which  he  resigned.  He  retired  from  public  life  and 
became  an  enthusiastic  amateur  of  art  and  architecture. 

Returning  to  political  matters.  Sir  Thomas,  home  from  the  peace  negotiations  at 
Aix,  was  at  last  able  to  take  up  parliamentary  activity.  He  had  hoped  to  recover  the 
seat  in  York  so  long  held  by  his  father,  but  this  proved  difficult,  and  eventually  he  was 
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provided  with  a  pocket  borough  at  Christchurch  and  appointed  a  commissioner  for 
trade,  ‘A  scurvy  award’  in  the  opinion  of  Walpole.  This  was  certainly  a  modest  start, 
but  presently,  holding  the  favour  of  successive  whig  leaders,  he  became  Postmaster- 
general  and  in  1754,  amid  surprise  which  bordered  on  incredulity,  he  became  Secretary 
of  the  Southern  Department  and  thus  virtually  head  of  the  government.  This  office, 
overtaxing  his  political  powers,  exposed  him  to  merciless  harrying  by  the  elder  Pitt, 
and  he  resigned  in  less  than  two  years.  He  was  solaced  by  the  King  with  a  pension  of 
£2000,  the  award  covering  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  two  sons.  In  1761  he  was  elevated 
to  the  Lords  as  Baron  Grantham,  with  his  son  Thomas  succeeding  him  at 
Christchurch.  Grantham’s  ministerial  activity  ended  with  the  Whig  downfall  in  1766 
and  he  died  at  Whitehall  in  1770,  being  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Chiswick.  He 
summed  up  his  own  career  in  a  letter  to  a  correspondent  who  had  asked  his  advice: 
You  know  too  well  the  stuff  which  an  English  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of, 
not  to  see  at  once  that  it  is  not  a  field  for  a  man  who  has  consumed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  abroad,  and  especially  when  he  is  too  old  to  begin  a  science,  the 
merit  of  which  is  perhaps  mostly  owing  to  habit.14 

Thomas  Philip  Robinson,  the  elder  son  of  the  second  Baron  Grantham,  became  the 
third  to  take  the  title  when  his  father  died  in  1786.  He  devoted  himself  to  writing 
biography,  notably  of  Wellington,  and  gave  much  care  to  developing  the  Newby  estates. 
Through  his  mother  he  became  Earl  de  Grey  in  1833.  His  younger  brother,  Frederick 
John,  returned  to  the  parliamentary  tradition  of  the  family,  representing  Ripon  from 
1807,  and  he  soon  became  a  notable  advocate  of  free  trade,  then  the  chief  subject  of 
party  division.  When  Castlereagh  died  in  1822  after  serving  as  foreign  secretary  since 
1812  he  was  succeeded  by  Canning,  both  being  successively  the  leading  members  of  the 
Cabinets  in  which  they  served,  though  it  was  Canning  who  came  to  prize  Robinson’s 
quality  as  an  economist,  so  that  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1823, 
though  another  cabinet  minister,  Huskisson,  tended  to  overshadow  him.  Robinson 
became  Lord  Goderich  when  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  on 
Canning’s  sudden  death  in  1827  after  only  a  few  months  in  the  office,  George  IV,  amid 
general  astonishment  pressed  Goderich,  now  a  Viscount,  to  form  a  government,  which 
he  did  with  great  reluctance. 

The  King  had  probably  expected  to  find  Goderich  pliant  in  office,  but  was  soon  at 
loggerheads  with  him,  so  that  his  minister  resigned  after  less  than  six  months  in  office 
during  which  he  never  faced  Parliament,  laying  down  office  with  great  relief.  It  is 
probable  that  his  differences  with  the  King  were  made  more  serious  as  his  wife  Sarah, 
who  had  already  suffered  the  loss  of  both  her  children,  was  seriously  disturbed  during 
and  after  a  third  pregnancy.  Eventually  a  son  was  born  quite  normally  to  Lady  Sarah  at 
No.  10  Downing  Street,  and  was  christened  George  Frederick  Samuel.  His  birth  did 
little  to  relieve  his  mother’s  emotional  stresses,  which  were  now  centred  on  the  child. 

Goderich  was  in  a  political  wilderness  for  some  time  after  his  resignation,  with 
parties  ill-defined  amid  much  changing  of  sides.  However,  the  Tories  lost  control  after 
half  a  century  of  almost  continuous  office,  so  that  in  1830  a  Whig  ministry  was  formed 
by  Lord  Grey.  He  invited  Goderich  to  take  charge  of  the  Colonial  Office,  where  he 
soon  became  active  in  furthering  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  facilitating  their 
emigration.  In  1833  he  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  which  was  not  a  promotion,  but  he  was 
recompensed  by  being  created  Earl  of  Ripon.  He  spent  some  years  in  retirement,  dying 
in  1859. 

Goderich’s  character  has  been  interpreted  variously  by  political  commentators, 
though  few  consider  him  to  have  been  suited  to  lead  governments.  Throughout  his 
career  his  support  for  the  principles  of  free  trade  was  unwavering  and  his  political 
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approach  was  broadly  liberal.  He  was  an  industrious  administrator  and  his  pleasant 
personality  made  him  acceptable  to  his  colleagues  and  even  to  his  opponents  in 
Parliament. 

George  Frederick  Samuel  Robinson,  born  while  his  father  was  prime  minister, 
followed  family  tradition  by  embarking  on  a  political  career,  although  as  a  young  man 
he  went  beyond  his  father’s  liberal  views  by  linking  himself  with  the  Christian 
Socialists  led  by  Thomas  Hughes.  In  1852  he  secured  election  as  member  for  Hull, 
after  Earl  de  Grey  had  refused  him  a  family  seat  on  the  Ripon  estates.  He  had  a 
somewhat  chequered  career  in  the  Commons  until  on  his  father’s  death  he  went  to  the 
Lords  as  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon.  When  Lord  Palmerston  formed  a  government  he 
invited  him  to  take  charge  of  military  affairs  in  the  Lords,  in  which  post  he  became 
active  in  furthering  the  reforms  advocated  by  Llorence  Nightingale  after  the  Crimean 
War  which  had  just  been  concluded.  He  eventually  served  Gladstone  with  distinction 
by  producing  a  settlement  of  the  Alabama  incident.  This  dispute  had  embittered 
relations  with  the  United  States,  so  that  the  prime  minister  recognised  his  minister’s 
services  by  securing  his  elevation  to  the  Marquisate  of  Ripon.  However,  within  a  short 
space  of  time  he  created  further  problems  by  announcing  his  conversion  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  involving  his  resignation  from  the  government,  though  Gladstone  retained 
his  services  by  obtaining  his  appointment  as  Viceroy  of  India,  in  which  office  he 
achieved  his  highest  distinction.  The  reforms  which  he  set  on  foot  ranked  him  amongst 
the  most  eminent  of  the  British  statesmen  who  directed  Indian  affairs  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  though  his  work  was  frequently  criticised  by  the  political 
opponents  of  the  Government,  as  when  he  introduced  the  Ilbert  bill,  which  aimed  to 
give  Indian  district  magistrates  the  right  to  try  Europeans  brought  before  them, 
although  with  the  stipulation  that  these  could  claim  to  be  tried  by  jury  on  which  half 
the  members  should  be  Europeans. 

The  marquess  held  office  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Gladstone’s  ministry  of 
1892-1895  and  under  Campbell-Bannerman  from  1905  to  1908.  He  died  in  1909. 
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INDUSTRY  IN  A  RURAL  AREA:  EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES 
IN  THE  SWALEDALE  AND  WENSLEYDALE  LEAD  INDUSTRY 

IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.1 2 3 


by  C.  S.  Hallas 

Since  the  term  ‘Industrial  Revolution’  was  coined  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
subject  of  industrialization  has  received  much  attention  from  historians  who  have 
sought  to  understand  and  to  explain  the  complexities  of  the  phenomenon.  One  of  the 
major  consequences  of  industrialization  was  the  massive  social  and  economic  upheaval 
resulting  from  the  concentration  of  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  workforce  in 
industrially-based  occupations.  The  dynamics  of  this  movement  have  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  debate  but  detailed  research  has  tended  to  focus  on  the  centres  of 
industrial  concentration  and  on  the  urban  worker  and  proportionately  less  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  impact  of  industrialization  on  rural  industry  and  the  rural 
worker. 

Industrialization  led  to  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  most  raw  materials, 
particularly  minerals.  In  those  areas  where  viable  mineral  resources  were  to  be  found, 
workers  increasingly  spent  less  time  on  farming  and  more  time  on  mining  activities. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  lead  industry  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
illustrates  this  change  of  emphasis.'  In  many  relatively  remote  upland  areas  lead 
mining  was  transformed  from  a  small  subsidiary  undertaking  into  a  major  industry 
which  employed  a  substantial  workforce.  The  fluctuating  fortunes  of  this  volatile 
industry  had  a  significant  impact  on  those  areas  which  had  formerly  been  self- 
supporting  and  had  followed  the  traditional  rural  economy  of  agriculture  supported  by 
crafts  and  services.  This  paper  seeks  to  identify  the  extent  of  the  impact  by  examining 
the  level,  condition  and  type  of  employment;  the  incidence  of  dual  occupation;  and  the 
wage  rate  in  the  lead  industry  in  a  specific  local  area  of  the  north  Yorkshire  dales.4 

Dr.  Joan  Thirsk  has  remarked  that  while  a  dual  economy  of  farming  and  mining 
could  support  a  larger  community  than  agriculture  alone,  it  could  also  create 
difficulties  particularly  if  mining  expanded  into  a  position  of  dominance.  Dr.  Thirsk 
posed  the  question,  ‘What  of  the  social  and  economic  problems  that  must  have 
developed  as  population  grew  and  an  increasing  number  of  workers  took  to  mining 
without  farming?’.4  This  paper  seeks  to  throw  some  light  on  this  question  by 
considering  the  experience  of  upper  and  lower  Wensleydale  and  Swaledale.  The  extent 
of  social  and  economic  problems  is  examined,  and  the  diversity  of  experience  which 
could  occur  even  within  a  sub-region  is  highlighted. 

1.  I  am  grateful  to  Dr.  John  Chartres  for  his  comments  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  article. 

2.  R.  Burt,  ‘Lead  Production  in  England  and  Wales,  1700-1770’,  Economic  History  Review,  2nd.  ser.,  XXII, 
1969,  pp259-65. 

3.  Swaledale  includes  all  the  townships  in  that  dale  from  Marrick  westwards,  upper  Wensleydale  includes 
all  the  townships  in  that  dale  from  Carperby  westwards,  lower  Wensleydale  includes  all  townships  in 
that  dale  from  Leyburn  westwards  to  West  Witton  inclusive. 

4.  J.  Thirsk,  ‘Industries  in  the  Countryside’,  in  -  The  Rural  Economy  of  England,  1984,  pp2 19-20. 
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Section  1. 

Swaledale  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Wensleydale  had  the  prerequisites  identified  by 
Dr.  Thirsk  for  the  growth  of  a  rural  industry.  The  area  had:  small  pastoral  farms;  raw 
materials;  an  expanding  population;  and  a  tradition  of  dual  occupations.  Lead  mining 
in  Swaledale  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  developed  into  a  typical  rural  industry  in 
that  it  provided  employment  for  many  families  who  also  had  an  interest  in  farming, 
resulting  in  a  dual  economy.  By  the  late  eighteenth  century,  the  lead-mining  industry 
had  become  the  major  employer  and  remained  so  for  a  hundred  years.  The  comment  of 
a  contemporary  writer  on  the  rural  industrial  areas  of  the  West  Riding  in  1799  is  also 
applicable  to  Swaledale  at  that  date: 

The  greatest  part  of  the  ground  is  there  occupied  by  persons  who  do  not  consider 
farming  as  a  business,  but  regard  it  only  as  a  matter  of  convenience.5 6 

Although  there  are  no  reliable  figures  for  employment  prior  to  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  both  contemporaries  visiting  the  area  and  the  enumerators  of  the  1801-31 
census  returns  noted  that  a  great  many  people  were  employed  in  the  industry.  Arthur 
Young,  writing  in  1771,  was  probably  not  exaggerating  when  he  claimed  that  the  mines 
of  Swaledale  gave  employment  to  hundreds  of  people  in  the  area.7 8  It  was  estimated  in 
1821,  when  the  lead  industry  in  Swaledale  was  probably  at  its  zenith,  that  it  provided 
employment  for  about  2,000  people. H  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  it  represents  the  peak 
in  the  number  employed  in  the  industry  and  accounted  for  about  67.0  per  cent  of  the 
occupied  population.9  By  1831,  when  the  depression  in  the  lead  industry  was  taking  its 
toll  and  miners  were  leaving  the  area  in  search  of  work  elsewhere,  numbers  employed 
in  the  industry  fell  to  an  estimated  1,372  people  or  48.9  per  cent  of  the  occupied 
population. 10 

5.  Thirsk,  op.  cit.,  pp2 19-20. 

6.  Rennie,  Brown  &  Shirreff,  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  West  Riding,  1799,  p77,  quoted  in  D.  Hey, 
The  Rural  Metalworkers  of  the  Sheffield  Region ,  English  Local  History  Occasional  Papers,  5,  Leicester,  1972, 
pi  8. 

7.  A  Young,  A  Six  Months'  Tour  through  the  North  of  England,  1771,  Vol.  II,  pl89. 

8.  C.  Clarkson,  History  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  1821,  p31 1;  This  is  possibly  only  a  slight  exaggeration,  other 
contemporary  commentators  noted  the  large  numbers  employed  in  the  dales’  lead  industry.  For 
example,  in  1821  the  enumerator  for  Melbecks  commented  that  the  number  of  lead  miners  had  greatly 
increased  since  the  previous  census,  North  Yorkshire  County  Record  Office  (NYCRO),  PP  19/5,  Census 
Enumeration  Abstract  for  the  County  of  York,  1821.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  output  in  the  Swaledale 
and  Wensleydale  lead  industry  see  C.  S.  Hallas,  ‘Economic  and  Social  Change  in  Wensleydale  and 
Swaledale  in  the  Nineteenth  Century’,  PhD.  thesis,  Open  University,  1987,  Vol.  I,  pp281-349,  Y'ol  II, 
pp63 1-61,  passim. 

9.  NYCRO,  PP  19/5,  op.  cit.,  1821.  In  1821  Swaledale  had  a  population  peak  of  7,480.  Using  the  same 
proportion  of  occupied  population  to  total  population  as  occurred  in  1851,  i.e.  40.0  per  cent,  would  give 
an  occupied  population  of  2,992  in  1821.  Therefore,  66.8  per  cent  (2,000  persons)  of  the  occupied 
population  were  employed  in  the  lead  industry,  PRO  HO  107/2380,  Census  Enumerators’  Books,  (CEB), 
1851,  Swaledale. 

10.  The  enumerators  for  Arkengarthdale  and  Grinton  noted  the  decline  of  lead  miners,  NYCRO,  PP  19/8, 
op.  cit.,  1831.  The  1831  census  returns  record  908  males  over  20  years  of  age  employed  as  labourers  in 
non-agricultural  labour  in  Swaledale.  In  Arkengarthdale  parish  285  males  were  returned  in  that 
category  and  the  enumerator  notes  that  285  people  were  employed  in  the  lead  industry.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume,  therefore,  that  all  the  908  males  in  Swaledale  were  in  the  lead  industry.  In  1851  29.1  per 
cent  of  all  miners  were  under  the  age  of  twenty  and  a  further  4.7  per  cent  of  all  miners  were  women, 
Reeth  W.E.A.,  Analysis  of  the  1851  Census  Schedules  for  Swaledale  and  Arkengarthdale,  Leeds,  1970,  pi  1 .  This 
means  that  the  908  miners  over  20  years  represented  66.2  per  cent  of  all  miners  in  1831.  Although 
there  will  be  an  element  of  double  counting  as  some  of  the  workers  under  twenty  would  also  be  women, 
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Wensleydale  and  Swaledale:  principal  lead  mines.  The  major  sub-divisions  of  Swaledale,  Upper 
Wensleydale  and  Lower  Wensleydale  correspond  respectively  to  Reeth,  Aysgarth  and  part  of 
Leyburn  rural  districts. 
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The  lead  industry  in  Wensleydale  was  probably  not  developed  to  any  great  extent 
until  later  in  the  century,  a  supposition  which  appears  to  be  substantiated  by  the  lack 
of  contemporary  comment  on  employment  in  the  industry  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  One  of  the  earliest  comments  relates  to  1831  when  the  census  enumerator  for 
Wensley  township  noted  that  120  men  were  employed  in  the  lead  mines.* 11 

The  census  enumerators’  books  for  1841  to  1881  provide  more  detailed  information 
concerning  numbers  employed  in  the  lead  industry  (See  Table  1). 

Table  1. 


NUMBERS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  LEAD  INDUSTRY 
IN  SWALEDALE  AND  UPPER  AND  LOWER  WENSLEYDALE,  1841-1881. 


1841 

o/  1 
/o 

1851 

o/  1 
/o 

1861 

o/  1 
/o 

1871 

0/  1 
/o 

1881 

0/  1 
/o 

S/d 

1004 

45.5 

1301 

47.9 

1139 

43.1 

930 

40.0 

632 

30.6 

U.  W/d 

18 

0.9 

39 

1.5 

73 

2.8 

57 

2.2 

35 

1.4 

L.  W/d 

43 

4.8 

181 

15.1 

230 

18.9 

106 

9.0 

96 

8.4 

W/d 

61 

2.1 

220 

5.8 

303 

7.8 

163 

4.3 

131 

3.6 

I.  Percentage  of  occupied  population. 

Sources:  PRO  HO  107/1245-6,  1252-4,  2379-80,  RG  9/3667-73,  RG  10/4868-73,  RG  11/4873-8, 
Census  Enumerators’  Books  (CEB),  1841-81,  Swaledale  and  upper  and  lower  Wensleydale. 

The  1841  census  returns,  while  not  as  comprehensive  as  the  later  returns,  show  that 
employment  in  the  Swaledale  lead  industry  remained  high  despite  the  impact  of  the 
1829-33  depression.  The  peak  of  employment  for  the  period  1841-81  occurred  in  1851, 
when  47.9  per  cent  of  the  dale’s  workforce  was  employed  in  the  industry.  This  coincides 
with  the  period  of  high  output  attained  in  the  late  1840s  and  1850s.  After  this  date  the 
number  of  workers  employed  in  lead  mining  fell  at  an  increasingly  fast  rate.  By  1881 
the  number  employed  had  fallen  to  below  half  of  its  185 1  level  and  comprised  less  than 
one-third  of  the  dale’s  total  workforce.  The  lead  industry  in  upper  Wensleydale  was 
relatively  insignificant  in  the  period  1841-81,  providing  employment  for  no  more  than 
2.8  per  cent  of  the  occupied  population.  The  lead  industry  in  lower  Wensleydale  was  for 
a  short  time  a  major  employer  and  at  its  peak  in  1861  provided  work  for  18.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  workforce.  This  was  almost  the  same  level  of  employment  as  was  provided 
in  agriculture  and  crafts.  It  is  possible  that  employment  may  have  peaked  earlier,  as  in 
the  late  1850s  the  Keld  Heads  mine  was  reputed  to  have  employed  250  workers  and  it 
was  estimated  that  overall  400  workers  were  employed  in  the  lower  Wensleydale  lead 
industry. 12  The  number  of  workers  fell  steeply  after  1861,  reflecting  the  sharp  drop  in 
output  in  the  late  1860s,  and  by  1881  the  lead  industry  in  the  whole  of  Wensleydale 
employed  only  3.6  per  cent  of  the  dale’s  workforce. 

nevertheless  the  resultant  estimate  of  1,372  workers  in  the  Swaledale  lead  industry  in  1831  provides  a 
reasonable  approximation.  Swaledale  had  a  total  population  of  7,020  in  1831.  On  the  basis  of  40.0  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  being  employed  (see  footnote  9),  2,808  people  will  have  been  working  in 
1831  and  of  these  48.9  per  cent  (1,372)  were  miners. 

II.  NYCRO,  PP  19/8,  op.  cit.,  1831. 

12.  T.  Whellan  &  Co.,  History  and  Topography  of  the  City  of  York,  and  the  North  Riding  of Yorkshire ,  Beverley,  1859, 
Vol.  II,  ppl45;  at  its  peak  Keld  Heads  mine  alone  employed  300  men,  E.  Pontefract  &  M.  Hartley, 
Wensleydale ,  1936,  pi 86. 
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Employment  returns  collected  intermittently  by  the  mineral  statistics  office  provide 
some  information  for  the  period  1877  to  1913  (See  Table  2).  Over  this  period  as  a 
whole  the  number  of  workers  in  the  Swaledale  lead  industry  fell  from  713  to  10,  a 
massive  reduction  of  98.6  per  cent.  For  the  most  part  this  decline  was  uninterrupted, 
although  the  trend  was  reversed  briefly  in  1878,  1905  and  1907.  Up  to  1900  the  most 
significant  fall  occurred  in  1880-3,  coincident  with  a  substantial  reduction  in  output 
from  the  A.D.  group  of  mines  which  were  situated  in  upper  Swaledale. 

By  1900  the  numbers  employed  in  the  industry  constituted  less  than  a  tenth  of  the 
total  occupied  population  of  Swaledale.  Lead  mining  survived  into  the  twentieth 
century  only  in  Arkengarthdale  (a  subsidiary  dale  of  Swaledale)  and  even  there  it  was 
in  a  severely  depressed  state.  In  1911  the  enumerator  for  Arkengarthdale  noted  that 
the  decline  in  the  population  of  the  township  between  1901  and  1911  was  due  to  the 
collapse  of  the  lead  industry.1^  In  Wensleydale  the  lead  industry  employed  less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  working  population  by  1883  and  had  ceased  to  be  a  major  economic  force. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  lead  industry  in  Swaledale 
and  lower  Wensleydale  was  serious  but  at  township  level  it  was  often  catastrophic. 
Melbecks  township  (Swaledale),  for  example,  lost  just  under  half  its  population  in  the 
decade  1881  to  1891  and,  as  discussed  above,  most  of  the  fall  will  have  occurred  in  the 
early  1880s.  Arkengarthdale  lost  44  per  cent  of  its  population  when  the  mines  failed 
between  1891  and  1901.  Muker  (Swaledale)  and  Castle  Bolton  (lower  Wensleydale) 
lost  about  a  quarter  of  their  population  in  the  decades  1851-61  and  1861-71 
respectively. 14  The  social  and  cultural  structure  of  these  townships  disintegrated  as 
the  mining  families  left  the  area  and  it  was  in  these  areas  that  the  readjustment  to  an 
agricultural  economy  was  the  most  radical. 

Table  2. 


NUMBERS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  LEAD  INDUSTRY 
IN  SWALEDALE  AND  UPPER  AND  LOWER  WENSLEYDALE,  1877-1913. 


Swaledale 

0/  1 
/o 

Upper  W/d 

0/  1 
/o 

Lower  W/d 

0/  1 
/o 

1877 

713 

34.5 

46 

1.9 

99 

8.7 

1878 

807 

39.0 

46 

1.9 

112 

9.8 

1879 

794 

38.4 

24 

1.0 

111 

9.7 

1880 

765 

37.0 

29 

1.2 

107 

9.4 

1883 

483 

23.4 

10 

0.4 

64 

5.6 

1890 

3002 

21.2 

— 

— 

2 

0.2 

1898 

105 

9.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1899 

92 

8.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1900 

87 

7.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1901 

77 

7.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1902 

47 

4.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1903 

29 

2.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1904 

20 

1.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1905 

28 

2.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1906 

10 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1907 

45 

4.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13.  NYCRO,  PP  19/37,  Census  Enumeration  Abstract  for  the  County  of  York,  1911. 

14.  NYCRO,  PP  19/17,  22,  23,  24,  30,  34,  op.  at.,  1851-1901. 
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1908 

Swaledale 

48 

o/  1 
/o 

4.6 

Upper  W/d  7c1 

Lower  W/d 

1909 

44 

4.2 

—  — 

— 

1910 

37 

3.5 

—  — 

— 

1911 

19 

1.8 

—  — 

— 

1912 

17 

1.6 

—  — 

— 

1913 

10 

1.0 

—  — 

— 

1.  The  percentage  relates  to  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  lead  industry  as  a 
proportion  of  the  total  occupied  population  at  the  nearest  decennial  census  i.e.  1877-83  is 
drawn  from  the  1881  census,  1890  from  1891,  1898-1905  from  1901,  1906-13  from  1911.  The 
occupied  population  at  1891,  1901  and  1911  has  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  occupied 
population  in  1881  being  43.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

2.  This  figure  is  taken  from  Buhner’s  Directory,  1890  and  may  not  be  accurate. 

Source:  1877-80,  1898-1913  -  R.  Burt  et  al,  The  Yorkshire  Mineral  Statistics,  1845-1913 ,  Exeter, 
1982,  passim. 

1883  —  PRO  ZHC1  4622,  Summaries  of  Mineral  Statistics,  1884. 

1890  -  T.  Bulmer  &  Co,  History,  Topography  and  Directory  of  North  Yorkshire,  Preston,  1890,  pp330, 
440. 

Section  2. 

Traditionally,  lead  mining  was  an  occupation  which  could  easily  be  undertaken  in 
conjunction  with  other  employment.  While  the  opportunities  for  dual  occupations 
probably  diminished  as  increased  numbers  were  employed,  even  by  the  third  quarter  of 
the  century  the  number  of  lead  workers  with  dual  occupations  was  still  significant. 
Table  3  provides  a  guide  to  the  incidence  and  relative  importance  of  dual  occupations 
in  the  lead  industry  in  the  period  1841-81. 

Table  3. 


LEAD  MINERS  WITH  DUAL  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  SWALEDALE  AND  UPPER  AND  LOWER  WENSLEYDALE,  1841-1881. 

1841  1851  1861  1871  1881 


nos. 

o/  1 
/o 

nos. 

o/  1 
/o 

nos. 

0/  1 
/o 

nos. 

o/  1 
/o 

nos. 

o/  1 
/o 

Upper  W/d  - 

— 

1 

1.5 

3 

4.1 

10 

17.5 

1 

2.9 

Lower  W/d  - 

— 

— 

— 

6 

2.6 

9 

8.5 

3 

3.1 

Swaledale  1 

0.1 

63 

4.8 

71 

6.2 

1  14 

12.3 

67 

10.6 

1.  Percentage  of  workers  in  the  lead  industry  with  dual  occupations. 
Source:  See  Table  1. 


For  obvious  reasons  dual  employment  in  lead  mining  was  considerably  more 
important  in  Swaledale  than  in  Wensleydale.  At  the  peak  of  dual  employment  in  1871, 
12.3  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  lead  mining  in  Swaledale  also  recorded  a  second 
occupation.  Although  in  1881  10.6  per  cent  of  Swaledale  lead  miners  still  had  dual 
occupations,  the  actual  number  had  fallen  by  almost  one-half  over  the  previous  decade. 
Many  of  those  with  other  occupations  had  left  mining  and  either  migrated  from  the 
area  or  had  concentrated  on  their  other  work. 
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As  with  employment  in  other  extractive  industries  in  the  nineteenth  century,  both 
women  and  children  worked  in  the  lead  industry,  although  in  Swaledale  and 
Wensleydale  they  were  employed  only  above  ground  in  ore  washing  and  associated 
activities.  In  1843  many  women  were  involved  in  ore  washing  and  in  1851  59  women 
were  returned  as  working  on  the  ore  floors.15  In  line  with  the  national  decline  in  the 
employment  of  women  in  the  extractive  industries,  the  number  of  women  employed  in 
the  dales’  lead  industry  fell  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  1881  only 
six  women  were  working  in  the  industry  in  Swaledale  and  there  were  none  in 
Wensleydale. 16  The  fall  in  the  number  of  women  workers  in  the  Swaledale  and 
Wensleydale  industry  was  in  response  both  to  a  national  impetus  to  remove  women 
from  such  work  and  to  the  decline  in  job  opportunities  as  lead  output  fell  in  the 
locality. 17 

Table  4  shows  that,  as  with  women,  the  employment  of  children  declined  from  1851 
as  attitudes  towards  children’s  employment  changed  and  as  the  local  industry  declined. 
In  1851  and  1861,  however,  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  total  lead-mining  labour 
force  in  Swaledale,  at  over  10  per  cent,  was  not  insignificant. 

Table  4. 


CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  LEAD  INDUSTRY  IN  SWALEDALE  AND  UPPER  AND 
LOWER  WENSLEYDALE,  1841-1881. 


1841 

0/  1 
/o 

1851 

o/  1 
/o 

1861 

o/  1 
/o 

1871 

o/  1 
/o 

1881 

o/  1 
/o 

S/d 

49 

4.9 

138 

10.6 

126 

11.1 

67 

7.2 

32 

5.1 

W/d 

_ 

_ 

13 

5.9 

20 

6.6 

4 

2.5 

2 

1.5 

1.  Percentage  of  all  workers  in  the  lead  industry. 

Source:  See  Table  1. 

In  Wensleydale,  at  the  same  dates,  the  proportion  of  child  labour  was  about  half  that 
of  Swaledale.  This  is  not  altogether  surprising  as  relatively  fewer  children  were  in 
employment  generally  in  Wensleydale  than  in  Swaledale.  ^  This  may  reflect 
differences  in  either  local  tradition  or  in  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  labour. 

Section  4. 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  witnessed  a  transition  from  the  independent 
miner/farmer  to  the  proletarianized  worker  as  the  industry  became  organized  on  a 
larger  scale.  However,  while  conditions  of  work  in  the  dales’  lead  industry,  as  in  the 
extractive  industries  generally,  were  hard,  there  were  some  compensating  features. 
Many  of  the  miners  retained  much  of  their  independence  through  the  system  of 

15.  Barker  MSS,  9/2,  Copy  of  Reply  to  Questionnaire  from  Poor  Law  Commissioners  concerning  the 
employment  of  women  and  children,  16  January  1843,  (document  in  the  possession  of  J.  L.  Barker, 
Swaledale);  see  also  BPP,  XII,  Reports  of  Special  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  Employinent  of  Women 
and  Children  in  Agriculture ,  p352;  W.E.A.,  op.  cit.,  ppl  1-2. 

16.  PRO  RG  1  1/4873-8,  CEB,  1881,  Wensleydale  and  Swaledale. 

17.  As  early  as  1842,  the  employment  of  females  underground  was  made  illegal,  R.  Church,  The  History  of  the 
British  Coal  Industry ,  Vol.  3,  Oxford,  1986,  p  1 9 1 .  Even  prior  to  this  date,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
women  being  employed  underground  in  Swaledale  or  Wensleydale. 

18.  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  child  employment  see  Hallas,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp46-7. 
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bargains  and  often  decided  their  own  hours  of  work,  shifts  and  method  of  working.19 
The  hours  of  work  in  the  Swaledale  lead  industry  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries  varied  according  to  the  type  of  work  undertaken.  A  witness  before 
the  Kinnaird  Commission  in  1864  noted  that  dales’  miners  frequently  worked  only 
three  of  four  hours,  finishing  for  the  day  at  12  or  1  o’clock.20  While  this  may  have  been 
an  exaggeration,  it  appears  that  working  hours  were  not  long  by  nineteenth-century 
standards.  From  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  length  of  a  shift  was  generally  six 
hours  and  was  usually  agreed  and  stipulated  in  the  lease.  However,  if  men  made  a 
‘lucky  strike’  they  often  worked  longer.21  Miners  worked  a  six  day  week  but  those  with 
a  farming  interest  adapted  their  mining  activities  to  the  requirements  of  the  farming 
year  and,  for  example,  many  men  stopped  mining  altogether  during  haytime.22  The 
hours  worked  by  lead-ore  dressers,  smelters,  craftsmen,  and  day  labourers  were  longer 
than  those  of  the  miners  and  by  the  late  1870s  an  eight  hour  day  was  normal.23  The 
hours  worked  in  Swaledale  and  Wensleydale  were  shorter  than  in  the  lead  industry  in 
the  North  Pennine  Field  where  an  eight  hour  day  for  lead  miners  was  usual.24  However, 
the  smelters  in  the  North  Pennine  field  had  the  advantage  of  working  only  a  four  or 
five  day  week  whereas  other  employees  in  the  industry  worked  the  usual  six  day 
week.2)  The  se  differences  are  probably  indicative  of  the  fact  that  conditions  of  work 
were  determined  locally  and  reflected  local  traditions. 

Section  5. 


Two  distinct  groups  of  workers  were  employed  in  the  lead  industry,  those  who 
worked  underground  (pickmen  and  deadmen)  and  those  who  worked  above  ground 
(smelters,  ore  dressers,  craftsmen  and  unskilled  labourers).  Table  5  shows  that  in  the 
period  1851-81  between  88  and  96  per  cent  of  all  workers  employed  in  the  dales’  lead 
industry  worked  underground.20 

Table  5 

WORKERS  IN  THE  LEAD  INDUSTRY  IN  SWALEDALE  AND  WENSLEYDALE. 


Lead  Miners  Work  asstd.  with  lead1 


S/d 

% 

W/d 

% 

S/d 

% 

W/d 

% 

1841 

949 

94.5 

61 

100 

55 

5.5 

_ 

_ 

1851 

1144 

87.9 

212 

96.4 

157 

12.1 

8 

3.6 

1861 

1034 

90.8 

274 

90.4 

105 

9.2 

29 

9.6 

1871 

868 

93.3 

145 

89.0 

62 

6.7 

18 

11.0 

1881 

596 

94.3 

122 

93.1 

36 

5.7 

9 

6.9 

1.  Above  ground  workers. 

Source:  See  Table  1. 

1 9.  B.  Jennings,  ‘The  Lead  Mining  Industry  of  Swaledale’,  M.A.  thesis,  University  of  Leeds,  1 959,  pp265-6. 

20.  BPP,  1864,  Kinnaird  Commission,  Epitome  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Condition  of  all  Mines  in  Great  Britain ,  Q.  16,  686,  17,  101-3,  17,  832,  17,  366,  17,  385,  evidence  of 
T.  Raw,  Surrender  Mine,  A.  Barker,  Whitaside  and  Summer  Lodge  Mines,  Sir  G.  Denys,  mineral  rights 
and  mine  owner;  Young  also  commented  that  miners  only  worked  a  morning  shift,  Young,  op.  cit . ,  p  1 89. 

21.  Kinnaird,  op.  cit.,  Q.  16,686,  17,  101-3,  17,832,  17,366,  17,  385;  Jennings,  op.  cit.,  pp291-2. 

22.  Ibid',  A.  Raistrick,  The  Lead  Industry  of  Wensleydale  and  Swaledale,  Buxton,  1975,  pp  110,  112;  see  also  Young, 
op.  cit.,  pi 89.  This  tradition  was  also  followed  in  other  lead-mining  fields,  W.  J.  Lewis,  Lead  Mining  in 
Wales,  Cardiff,  1967,  pp275-6.  See  also  BPP,  1890-1,  LXXVIII,  Report  on  Metalliferous  Mines:  Average  Weekly 
Wage  for  Northern  Counties,  1886,  p282.  It  was  reported  that  lead  miners  took  time  off  during  the  hay 
harvest. 
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The  earnings  of  workers  in  the  lead  industry,  as  in  other  extractive  industries,  are 
difficult  to  estimate  due  to  under-employment  and  to  the  different  methods  of 
payment.  By  the  nineteenth  century  the  pickmen  who  extracted  the  ore,  instead  of 
being  independent  in  their  partnerships  and  paying  an  agreed  royalty  on  any  ore 
raised,  were  becoming  increasingly  tied  by  formal  agreements.  The  partnerships  made 
bargains  with  the  mine  lessees  at  a  fixed  price  per  bing  (eight  hundredweight)  of  ore 
raised.28  Earnings,  therefore,  depended  not  only  on  the  agreed  price  but  on  the  miners’ 
judgement  and  a  significant  element  of  luck.  Other  workers  in  the  mines,  the  deadmen 
who  drove  the  shafts  and  levels,  also  often  worked  in  partnerships  but  were  paid  by  the 
fathom  worked.  The  partnership  system  gave  the  miners  some  bargaining  power  but 
had  the  effect  of  lowering  earnings  if  too  many  men  were  taken  into  the  partnership  or 
if  the  expected  quantity  of  ore  was  not  found.29  Not  all  the  members  of  a  partnership 
were  of  equal  standing  and  workers  in  the  partnership  received  different  levels  of  pay 
from  the  bargain  depending  on  their  skill  and  experience.30 

Ore  dressers  and  smelters  were  paid  by  the  bing  or  fodder  of  lead  ore  or  processed 
lead.31  Some  craftsmen  were  paid  by  the  piece  and  other  craftsmen  and  unskilled 
labourers  were  paid  by  the  day  or  the  week.32  Carriers  were  paid  by  the  pig  of  lead 
carried  or  by  the  day.33 

In  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  pay  days  in  the  extractive 
industries  nationally  took  place  infrequently,  usually  at  half-yearly  or  yearly  intervals 
and  this  was  the  practice  in  the  dales.  The  scarcity  of  small  change  and  the  problems 
which  the  mine  owners  often  had  in  raising  cash  generally  militated  against  more 
frequent  payment.34  However,  occasionally  events  necessitated  a  more  frequent  pay 
day.  For  example,  in  1803  there  was  a  shortage  of  miners  and,  exceptionally,  lead 
workers  were  paid  weekly  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  attract  miners  to  the 

1  or  ' 

Arkengarthdale  field.  The  length  of  time  between  pay  days  meant  that  miners  often 
went  into  debt  and  tradesmen  could  expect  to  have  their  accounts  settled  only  on  pay 
days.36  This  resulted  in  some  miners  being  continually  in  debt.  In  order  to  alleviate  this 
problem  some  mine  owners  gave  subsistence  pay  at  more  regular  intervals  and  the 


23.  Jennings,  op.  cit.,  p292. 

24.  Ibid,  pp291-2. 

25.  Ibid. 

26.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  those  who  were  returned  in  the  census  as  lead  miners  were  employed  above 
ground.  Table  5,  therefore,  must  be  treated  only  as  a  guide  to  the  proportion  of  below  and  above  ground 
workers. 

27.  The  problem  of  determining  wages  of  miners  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  common  to  all  the  extractive 
industries,  Church,  op.  cit.,  pp556-8. 

28.  The  price  per  bing  was  modified  periodically  depending  on  local  conditions  and  the  price  of  lead; 
Jennings,  op.  cit.,  p266. 

29.  Kinnaird,  op.  cit.,  Q.  17,  810,  evidence  of  G.  Robinson,  Grinton  Moor  Mine;  R.  Fieldhouse  &  B.  Jennings, 
A  History  of  Richmond  and  Swaledale,  1978,  pp227-8. 

30.  Pontefract  &  Hartley,  op.  cit.,  pi 86. 

31.  The  weight  of  a  fodder  (or  fother)  varied  throughout  the  country  from  2,184  lb  (London)  to  2,505  1/2  lb 
(York),  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p308;  a  fother  in  the  dales  was  22  cwt  (2,464  lbs),  Jennings,  op.  cit.,  p268. 

32.  Ibid,  p266. 

33.  In  1802  dales’  carriers  were  paid  thirteen  guineas  for  every  four  hundred  pigs  of  lead  delivered  from 
Richmond  to  Stockton,  M.  Hartley  &J.  Ingilby,  A  Dales  Heritage,  Clapham,  1982,  p84.  In  Wales  carriers 
were  paid  between  5v  and  5s. 6d.  per  day,  5v  was  still  the  rate  in  1870  and  rates  only  rose  to  12j.  per  day 
in  1918,  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p282. 

34.  P.  Romney  (ed),  The  Diary  of  Charles  Fother  gill,  1805,  Leeds,  1984,  p219. 

35.  Hartley  &  Ingilby  MSS,  (Copy  of)  letter  sent  by  Matthew  Wadeson,  20  August  1803,  (document  in 
possession  of  M.  Hartley  &J.  Ingilby,  Wensleydale). 

36.  Romney,  op.  cit.,  p2 1 9;  Kinnaird,  op.  cit.,  Q.  17,  825,  evidence  of  G.  Robinson. 
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parish  also  gave  advances  but  increasingly  from  the  early  nineteenth  century  there  was 
pressure  to  pay  miners  by  the  month.  57  By  1805  most  of  the  miners  in  Arkengarthdale 
were  paid  monthly  but,  although  some  mines  adopted  monthly  pay,  others  still 
experienced  problems  in  raising  the  cash.30  Despite  legislation  from  the  1830s 
governing  methods  of  payment,  many  dales’  miners  continued  to  be  paid  at  less 
frequent  intervals  until  at  least  the  1850s.39  Traditionally  the  pay  day  was  held  in  a 
public  house  where  the  publican  always  had  a  ready  supply  of  small  change  which 
facilitated  the  sharing  of  earnings  between  the  partners.  By  the  1840s,  due  to  the 
payment  of  wages  in  public  houses  having  become  illegal  in  1842  and  to  the  growing 
influence  of  the  temperance  movement,  this  tradition  was  dying  out  and  pay  was  given 
in  small  change  at  the  mine.40  Wages  varied  significantly  from  mine  to  mine  and  in  the 
1860s,  for  example,  at  some  mines  weekly  wages  were  as  high  as  16w  to  18j.  whereas  at 
poorer  mines  they  were  as  low  as  10i.41  The  miners  had  to  provide  candles  and 
gunpowder,  and  had  to  pay  for  dressing  their  ore  which  means  that  nominal  wage  rates 
do  not  always  reflect  real  earnings.42 

Despite  the  absence  of  comprehensive  data  on  earnings,  information  on  wage  levels 
is  available  from  a  variety  of  contemporary  sources.  The  most  detailed  of  this  is 
presented,  together  with  figures  for  average  wages  in  the  North  Pennine  lead  field,  in 
Table  6.  Women  and  children  employed  in  the  lead  industry  were  paid  a  proportion  of 
the  man’s  wage.  For  example,  in  1771  miners  in  Swaledale  earned  on  average  \s.3d.  per 
day,  while  women  eared  \s.  per  day,  and  children  4df-9</.43 

Table  6 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  WORKERS  IN  THE  SWALEDALE  LEAD  INDUSTRY 

AND  LEAD  MINERS  IN  THE  NORTH  PENNINES.1 


1795 

1807 

1824 

1828 

1851 

1860 

1867 

1871 

1874 

1881 

s.d 

s.d 

s.d 

s.d 

s.d 

s.d 

s.d 

s.d 

s.d 

s.d 

Pickm. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14.0 

17.6 

17.6 

17.6 

12.0 

Deadm. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12.0 

13.6 

15.6 

16.0 

13.6 

Av.Lm.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13.0 

15.6 

16.6 

16.9 

12.9 

Cr.&Sm.4 

11.0 

15.0 

18.0 

18.0 

_ 

_ 

18.0 

18.0 

21.0 

18.0 

Labs. 4 

9.0 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

15.0 

15.0 

17.0 

12.0 

N.Pen. 

15.1 

13.5 

13.9 

14.6 

15.10 

17.2 

22.5 

_ 

1.  In  shillings  and  pence  to  the  nearest  penny. 

2.  The  average  pay  for  an  underground  worker  derived  from  the  pay  of  pickmen  and  deadmen 

3.  The  figures  for  craftsmen  and  smelters  are  six  times  the  daily  rate  and,  therefore,  do  not 
allow  for  under  employment. 

4.  Unskilled  workers  in  the  lead  industry. 

Source:  modified  reprint  from  B.  Jennings,  ‘Lead  Mining  in  Swaledale’,  M.A.  thesis,  University  of 
Leeds,  1959,  Table  V,  p290. 

37.  Jennings,  op.  cit.,  pp295,  303-305. 

38.  Romney,  op.  cit.,  p2 1 9;  Barker  MSS,  2/5/2/,  Garth  Day  Books,  31  January,  1,  3,  Lebruary  1820,  Garth 
attended  the  pay  days  at  Surrender  Mine,  Leetham,  Gunnerside  and  Reeth  respectively;  Kinnaird, 
op.  cit.,  Q.  17,  374,  17,  645,  17,  825,  evidence  of  Sir  G.  Denys,  T.  Raw,  G.  Robinson;  Whellan,  op.  cit., 
p464;  see  also  Pontefract  &  Hartley,  op.  cit.,  p  1 87.  In  the  1840s  in  some  of  the  mines  in  the  North 
Pennines  field  men  were  still  paid  yearly  with  a  monthly  or  bi-monthly  subsistence  allowance.  Prom 
1861  miners  were  paid  twice  yearly.  As  the  century  progressed  the  monthly  subsistence  grew  to  about  80 
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As  was  the  case  in  other  occupations,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France 
wages  rose  and  by  1794  men  were  reputedly  paid  3s.  per  day  for  a  three  hour  shift.44  In 
the  1790s,  when  there  was  a  brief  depression,  some  of  the  men  were  laid  off  and  wages 
fell.45  The  lead  industry  quickly  recovered  from  the  depression  and  the  upward  trend 
of  earnings  continued  into  the  early  nineteenth  century  with  the  period  1800-10,  apart 
from  brief  downturns,  being  one  of  high  wages.40  Earnings  fell  from  a  peak  in  1810  but 
by  the  early  1820s  had  recovered  slightly  only  to  slump  to  barely  above  starvation  level 
in  the  early  1830s.  As  one  contemporary  writer  noted  in  1830,  many  miners  were 
without  any  work: 

Now  the  mines  are  exhausted,  the  price  of  lead  is  low  and  miners  are  forced  to 
obtain  a  living  in  other  countries  which  they  cannot  get  here.  ...  the  man  who 
formerly  scorned  to  be  troublesome  to  the  parish  now  seeks  every  opportunity  to 
throw  himself  upon  it.47 

The  mines  were  not  exhausted  and  from  the  late  1830s  to  the  early  1870s,  coincident 
with  a  period  of  great  prosperity  in  the  Swaledale  industry,  wages  generally 
increased.48  After  1874  wages  again  declined  as  the  lead  industry  entered  the  late 
nineteenth-century  depression. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the  wages  of  lead  workers  in  Swaledale  and 
Wensleydale,  while  not  as  high  as  those  of  coal  workers,  were  generally  higher  than 
those  of  the  local  agricultural  worker.49  Although  the  wage  rates  of  dales’  lead  miners 
show  marked  fluctuations  at  least  until  the  1870s,  they  followed  a  similar  trend  to 
those  of  lead  miners  in  the  North  Pennine  field  and  to  those  of  miners  in  other 
extractive  industries.50  This  suggests  that  a  significant  factor  in  the  determination  of 
wage  rates  was  the  response  of  the  industry  to  the  trade  cycle. jl  After  the  early  1870s, 
the  wages  of  the  local  miners  were  affected  not  only  by  the  downturn  in  the  trade  cycle 
but  also  by  other  factors  such  as  the  sustained  fall  in  the  price  of  lead  and  the 
exhaustion  of  lead  seams  within  the  two  dales.  Consequently,  when  national  wage 
levels  partly  recovered  in  the  1880s  those  of  the  dales’  miners  remained  depressed.52 

per  cent  of  earnings,  the  remainder  being  settled  at  pay  days,  C.  J.  Hunt,  The  Lead  Miners  of  the  Northern 
Pennines  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  Manchester,  1970,  pp59-63,  69,  80. 

39.  Church,  op.  cit.,  pp  163-4. 

40.  Kinnaird,  op.  cit.,  Q.  17,  827,  evidence  of  G.  Robinson;  A  pay  room  was  made  available  in  the  Old  Gang 
mines  in  1843.  This  was  presumably  in  response  to  the  new  law.  Hartley  &  Ingilby  MSS,  Extracts  from 
the  diary  of  Joseph  Smithson  of  Low  Row,  June  1843,31  September  1843.  Church  notes  that  despite  the 
illegality  of  the  practice  after  1842,  it  still  persisted  in  some  areas,  op.  cit.,  p264. 

41.  Kinnaird,  op.  cit.,  Q.  17,  809-10,  evidence  of  G.  Robinson. 

42.  Ibid,  Q.  17,  307-12,  17,  438-41,  17,  547-9,  17,  647-51,  evidence  of  T.  Coates,  Arkendale  and  Fell  End 
Mines,  Sir  G.  Denys,  mineral  rights  owner,  R.  Daykin,  Hurst  Mine,  F.  Taylor,  Old  Gang  Mine,  T.  Raw, 
Surrender  Mine;  Pontefract  &  Hartley,  op.  cit.,  p  1 87 . 

43.  Young,  op.  cit.,  pl87. 

44.  J.  Tuke,  A  General  View  of  Agriculture  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1 794,  p79. 

45.  Hartley  &  Ingilby,  1982,  op.  cit.,  p85. 

46.  Romney,  op.  cit.,  p2 19;  Jennings,  op.  cit.,  p269. 

47.  Diary  of  Edward  Broderick,  16  October  1830,  reprinted  in  E.  Cooper,  Men  of  Swaledale,  Clapham,  1960, 
p34. 

48.  The  dales  were  not  exceptional  in  the  high  wage  of  the  early  1870s,  wages  were  also  high  in  the  coal 
industry,  Church,  op.  cit.,  pp559,  561. 

49.  Ibid,  p573;  A.  Raistrick  &  B.  Jennings,  A  History  of  Lead  Mining  in  the  Pennines,  1965,  repr.  Ilkley,  1983, 
p296. 

50.  Church,  op.  cit.,  p573;  Hunt,  op.  cit.,  p82. 

51.  Church,  op.  cit.,  p564. 

52.  B.  R.  Mitchell  &  P.  Deane,  Abstract  of  British  Historical  Statistics,  Cambridge,  1962,  p344;  Jennings,  op.  cit., 
pp287-8 
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In  order  to  assess  the  impact  of  miners’  wages  on  the  local  economy  the  annual 
earnings  of  workers  have  been  estimated  (See  Table  7)  and  from  these  estimates  the 
total  wages  bill  in  the  dales’  lead  industry  has  been  constructed  (See  Table  8). 53  The 
wages  bill  for  Swaledale  in  1821,  at  £74,112,  would  have  been  the  highest  of  the 
century  and,  although  this  figure  may  be  a  little  high,  it  is  clear  that  at  this  time  both 
output  and  employment  were  considerable.  Most  of  the  miners’  pay  would  have  been 
spent  within  the  dale  thereby  generating  more  jobs  and  wealth  within  the  area  and 
probably  making  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  period  of  peak  prosperity 
for  Swaledale.  By  1831,  the  total  wages  bill  had  fallen  by  64.4  per  cent  from  its  1821 
level.  This  reflects  the  devastating  effects  of  the  1829-33  depression  when  the  number 
in  employment  and  the  level  of  wages  fell  sharply.  The  total  wages  bill  for  Swaledale 
remained  fairly  stable  between  1851  and  1871  as  the  effect  of  the  declining  workforce 
was  offset  by  rising  wages.  By  1881,  however,  the  wages  bill  was  little  more  than  half  its 
1871  level,  a  fact  which  had  repercussions  throughout  the  community. 


Table  7 

ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  WAGES  IN  THE  SWALEDALE 
AND  WENSLEYDALE  LEAD  INDUSTRY,  1821-1881.1 


Miners 

Smelters 

Ore  Dr.  /  Labs 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1821 

37.2 

43.2 

28.8 

1831 

1841 3 

19.2 

26.4 

18.0 

1851 

31.2 

43.2 

28.8 

1861 

31.2 

43.2 

28.8 

1871 

39.8 

43.2 

36.0 

1881 

30.6 

43.2 

28.8 

1.  Based  on  a  48-week  year,  allowing  an  average  of  four  weeks  for  haymaking  and  other  farm 
work  (see  Jennings,  op.  cit.,  p294). 

2.  Ore  dressers  and  unskilled  labourers  in  the  lead  industry  were  paid  similar  rates. 

3.  No  earnings  are  available  for  any  years  near  1841. 


Note:  the  annual  wage  of  a  miner  in  1821  has  been  estimated  at  15c6t/.  per  week.  This  is  based 
on  86  per  cent  (the  percentage  in  1867.)  of  a  smelter’s  wage  in  1824  (see  Table  6).  Although  this 
wage  appears  high  when  compared  with  the  1831  figure,  the  early  nineteenth  century  was  a 
period  of  high  wages  and  these  did  not  fall  steeply  immediately  after  the  war.  Weekly  wages  in 
183  1  were  as  low  as  8c  per  week  for  miners,  and  smelters  and  labourers  are  estimated  as  earning 
1  Is.  and  7s.6d.  per  week  respectively  at  that  time.  In  the  North  Pennines  in  1830  smelters  earned 
7s.6d.  a  fodder  and  this  was  about  two-thirds  the  weekly  wage;  therefore  the  weekly  wage  was 
about  1 1  s.,  C.  J.  Hunt,  The  Lead  Miners  of  the  Northern  Pennines  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries , 
Manchester,  1970,  p  1 06.  In  1851  only  limited  information  is  available.  The  wages  of  smelters  in 
1 85 1  and  1 86 1  have  been  estimated  at  1 8c  per  week  and  those  of  miners  in  1851  at  1 3c  per  week 
(see  Table  6  for  1828  and  1860  figures  for  the  relationship  of  these  wages  to  unskilled  labourers 
wages).  The  wages  for  1871  and  1881  have  been  drawn  directly  from  Table  6. 

Source:  derived  from  Table  6. 


53.  Table  7  is  based  largely  on  Table  6  but  is  not  necessarily  wholly  reliable  (the  wages  for  1821, 
particularly,  appear  to  be  rather  high).  It  does,  however,  provide  a  guide  to  trends. 
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Table  8 

ESTIMATED  WAGES  BILL  IN  THE  SWALEDALE 
AND  WENSLEYDALE  LEAD  INDUSTRY,  1 82 1  - 1 88 1 . 1 


c\ 

Miners  Others*'  Total 


Nos. 

£ 

Nos. 

£ 

Nos. 

£ 

1821 3 

S/d 

1,760 

65,472 

240 

8,640 

2,000 

74,112 

1831s 

S/d 

1,181 

22,675 

161 

3,578 

1,342 

26,253 

1841 4 

S/d 

949 

— 

55 

— 

1,004 

— 

W/d 

61 

— 

— 

— 

61 

— 

1851 

S/d 

1,144 

35,693 

157 

5,659 

1,301 

41,352 

W/d 

212 

6,614 

8 

288 

220 

6,902 

1861 

S/d 

1,034 

32,261 

105 

3,788 

1,139 

36,049 

W/d 

274 

8,549 

29 

1,051 

303 

9,600 

1871 

S/d 

868 

34,546 

62 

2,455 

930 

37,001 

W/d 

145 

5,811 

18 

713 

163 

6,524 

1881 

S/d 

596 

18,238 

36 

1,296 

632 

19,534 

W/d 

122 

3,733 

9 

331 

131 

4,064 

1.  To  the  nearest  pound. 

2.  It  is  not  known  precisely  how  many  of  the  above  ground  workers  were  smelters  and  how 
many  were  ore  dressers  /  labourers,  so  half  have  been  assigned  to  each  category.  Where  there 
is  an  odd  number  it  has  been  allocated  in  favour  of  the  smelters. 

3.  In  1851  the  ratio  of  lead  miners  to  above  ground  workers  in  Swaledale  was  88:12  (see  Table  5) 
and  this  ratio  has  been  used  for  the  1821  and  1831  calculations  for  which  detailed 
information  is  not  available. 

4.  No  earnings  are  available  for  this  period. 

Note:  the  estimates  do  not  allow  for  under-employment.  It  is  not  possible  to  calculate  the 

number  of  craftsmen  and  labourers  in  the  lead  industry  as  they  did  not  usually  specify  their 

association  with  the  industry  and  were  returned  in  their  generic  category. 

Source:  derived  from  Tables  4-6. 


Unfortunately,  lack  of  data  means  that  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  total  wages 
bill  for  Wensleydale  prior  to  1851.  Not  surprisingly,  the  highest  wages  bill  in 
Wensleydale  was  recorded  in  1861,  when  output  and  employment  were  at  their  peak. 
Between  1861  and  1881  the  total  wages  bill  fell  by  more  than  half.  However,  the 
collapse  of  the  lead  industry  had  a  less  catastrophic  impact  on  economic  life  in 
Wensleydale  than  had  been  the  case  in  Swaledale. 

The  number  of  workers  employed  in  lead  mining  and  the  total  wages  paid 
graphically  demonstrate  the  impact  of  the  industry  on  the  two  dales.  The  impact  was 
particularly  great  in  Swaledale,  which  benefited  more  from  the  high  employment  and 
the  consequent  high  total  wages  bill  when  the  industry  was  buoyant  but  which, 
conversely,  suffered  greater  hardship  in  periods  of  depression. 

Section  6. 

The  lead  industry  had  a  substantial  multiplier  effect  on  the  overall  economy  of 
Swaledale.  Tradesmen  were  geared  to  supplying  the  needs  of  lead  miners  and, 
particularly  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  were  accustomed  to  waiting  long  periods 
for  their  accounts  to  be  settled.  Farmers  had  a  ready  market  for  their  produce,  they  let 
their  fields  to  miners  who  wished  to  keep  a  cow  and  they  reared  horses  for  use  as 
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c  *  5  *  54 

jagger  ponies. 

Initially,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population,  while  bringing  wealth  to  the  dale, 
caused  many  problems.  In  Swaledale  in  1823  there  were: 

...  to  be  found  those  appearances  of  squalid  neglect  about  the  persons  of  the 
inhabitants  and  those  external  accumulations  of  domestic  filth  about  their 
dwellings,  which  sicken  every  stranger  in  the  worst  parts  of  Lancashire  and  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.55 

Industrialization  and  its  attendant  problems  had  arrived  in  Swaledale.  Later  in  the 
century  both  the  habits  and  houses  of  the  miners  had  generally  improved.56  Mine 
owners  encouraged  miners  to  have  a  small  holding  as  it  was  felt  this  would  induce 
them  to  stay  in  the  area  rather  than  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  higher  wages.57  The 
local  middle  and  upper  classes  helped  miners  to  improve  their  standard  of  living  by 
establishing  special  shows  to  encourage  ‘habits  of  cleanliness  and  industry  amongst 
the  miners’.5  Also,  the  growth  of  nonconformity,  the  temperance  movement  and 
friendly  societies  in  the  two  dales  in  the  nineteenth  century,  helped  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  miners.59 

Section  7. 

To  return  to  Dr.  Thirsk’s  question,  the  lead  industry  in  the  dales,  particularly  in 
Swaledale,  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  impact  of  a  non-agricultural  industry  on  a 
rural  community  could  have  both  positive  and  negative  effects.  From  the  late 
eighteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  lead 
mining  was  the  dominant  industry  in  Swaledale.  Dependence  on  a  single,  major 
industry  was  not  necessarily  a  problem  and,  overall,  lead  mining  brought  a  substantial 
measure  of  prosperity  to  the  dale,  particularly  from  1800  to  the  1820s  and  in  the  1840s 
and  1850s.  However,  this  ‘structural’  imbalance  in  the  economy,  particularly  when  the 
dominant  industry  was  so  highly  volatile,  rendered  the  local  community  seriously 
vulnerable  to  severe  hardship  in  times  of  depression.  As  Francis  Garth,  a  Swaledale 
farmer,  commented  in  the  depths  of  the  1829-33  depression: 

Snow  closes  the  year  marked  throughout  with  the  greatest  distress  in  Swaledale 
which  the  oldest  can  remember  —  The  exausted  (sic)  state  of  the  mines  and  the 
very  low  price  of  lead  and  a  monoply  (sic)  of  Mining  concerns  has  reduced  Wages 
to  a  starving  state  -  great  numbers  has  (sic)  with  their  families  gone  off  and 
Pauperism  become  almost  general.60 

Although  the  industry  recovered,  the  severe  depression  of  1829-33  and  the  suffering 
which  this  caused  presaged  the  even  greater  difficulties  which  ensued  when  the  lead 
industry  entered  its  final  decline  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  The  rapid  and  total 
collapse  of  the  industry  did  not  affect  only  lead  workers,  the  downward  multiplier 

54.  Young,  op.  cit.,  p  1 89;  Barker,  2/5/1-5,  op.  cit.,  passim;  Romney,  op.  cit.,  p2 1 9;  Jennings,  op.  cit.,  p329. 

55.  T.  D.  Whitaker,  An  History  of  Richmondshire,  Vol.  I,  Leeds,  1823,  p9. 

56.  By  1864  lead  workers’  housing  in  the  dales  was  considered  to  have  improved  greatly  since  1850, 
Kinnaird,  op.  cit.,  Q.  17,  198,  17,  499,  evidence  of  J.  McCollah,  medical  practitioner,  R.  Daykin,  Hurst 
Mine;  in  the  North  Pennine  field  by  the  1840s  housing  in  the  lead-mining  areas  was  generally  better 
than  in  the  surrounding  agricultural  districts  and  in  towns,  Hunt,  op.  cit.,  p  1 43 . 

57.  BPP,  1844,  V,  Report  from  the  SC  on  Commons  Inclosure,  Q.  4814,  evidence  of  R.  Rayson;  Whellan,  op.  cit., 
pl45;  a  similar  situation  occurred  in  the  North  Pennine  field,  Hunt,  op.  cit.,  pl45. 

58.  Whellan,  op.  cit.,  p464. 

59.  Kinnaird,  op.  cit.,  Q.  17,  816-8,  17,  825-6,  evidence  of  G.  Robinson. 

60.  Barker  MSS,  2/5/2,  op.  cit.,  1830. 
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effect  resulted  in  the  severe  disruption  of  all  facets  of  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  dale. 

The  lead  industry  in  Wensleydale  was  both  smaller  and  more  localized  than  that  in 
Swaledale  and,  correspondingly,  its  impact  was  more  restricted.  At  its  height  in  the 
1850s  and  1860s  it  was  the  leading  income  sector  in  lower  Wensleydale  and  it  assisted 
with  the  development  of  a  more  diversified  economy.  The  decline  of  the  lead  industry 
did  not  affect  the  local  community  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Swaledale.  This  was  not 
only  because  the  industry  was  more  localized  but  because  decline  in  the  Wensleydale 
industry,  in  contrast  to  the  experience  in  Swaledale,  occurred  in  a  period  of  relative 
prosperity.  Consequently  the  impact  on  the  economy,  particularly  on  the  employment 
prospects  of  the  redundant  lead  workers,  and  on  the  social  life  of  the  community  was 
less  severe.  By  the  early  twentieth  century,  the  economic  and  social  prospects  of 
Wensleydale,  with  its  relatively  well-balanced  rural  economy  were  considerably  more 
favourable  than  those  of  Swaledale. 

The  experience  of  upper  and  lower  Wensleydale  and  Swaledale  provides  a  cautionary 
note  concerning  the  dangers  inherent  in  generalizing  about  the  characteristics  of  even 
small  areas.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  three  districts  were  contiguous  and  exhibited  many 
similarities,  the  often  contrasting  fortunes  of  the  local  lead  industry  demonstrate  that 
considerable  differences  could  occur  even  within  areas  of  limited  geographical  extent. 


. 
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INVOLVEMENT  IN  COAL  MINING 
BY  THE  WOOL  TEXTILES  INDUSTRY: 
SOME  WEST  YORKSHIRE  EXAMPLES. 


by  W.  P.  Hartley 


During  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  change  from  water  to  steam  power  in  the 
wool  textiles  industry  increased  the  demand  for  coal.  In  parts  of  West  Yorkshire 
problems  of  supply  arose  because  of  poor  communications.  The  lack  of  an  effective 
transport  network  severely  restricted  the  area  over  which  a  colliery  might  distribute 
coal1.  As  a  result  some  mill  owners  began  to  involve  themselves  in  the  coal  mining 
industry,  in  order  to  secure  supplies. 

One  of  the  most  famous  names  in  wool  textiles  was  John  Foster,  who  built  the  Black 
Dyke  mill  at  Queensbury  near  Bradford.  Foster  opened  his  first  colliery,  Spring  Head, 
in  1832  initially  to  serve  the  local  domestic  market.  Land  in  the  Queensbury  district 
had  limited  agricultural  value  and  the  sinking  of  pits  was  a  common  form  of 
alternative  land  use2 3. 

Originally  the  colliery  had  been  a  series  of  scattered  pits  employing  a  dozen  or  so 
miners.  In  1836  when  the  colliery  made  a  profit  of  £17 2^  work  began  on  modernising 
the  site.  A  brick-lined  shaft  was  sunk,  over  which  an  iron  headframe  was  erected. 
Subsequently  steam-powered  winding  machinery  was  added.  Eventually  the  other  pits 
were  abandoned  and  the  colliery  began  to  operate  from  a  single  site4.  The  refurbished 
colliery  could  now  achieve  consistently  high  levels  of  production  and  by  1840  all  coal 
mined  was  sent  to  the  mill.  In  1841  4,020  tons  were  produced.  Two  years  later  this  had 
risen  to  6,975  tons.  By  1846  the  figure  was  8,009  tons5.  Spring  Head  colliery  did  not 
however,  produce  enough  coal  to  meet  demand  and  in  1842  Foster  began  to  expand  his 
colliery  interests. 

During  the  1840s  mineral  leases  in  south  Bradford  became  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
two  great  iron  companies  of  Low  Moor  and  Bowling  were  in  fierce  competition  for 
mineral  rights,  and  their  financial  resources  enabled  them  to  exclude  other  parties6. 
Because  of  this  Foster  turned  his  attention  to  Halifax,  entering  into  partnership  with  a 
local  coalmaster  named  Lacey7 8. 

Three  collieries  were  subsequently  developed:  Nursery  (1842),  New  Keelham  (1844) 
and  Clews  Moor  (1847)6.  The  first  of  these,  though  leased  as  a  going  concern,  had  in 
fact  been  standing  idle  for  some  months.  Correspondence  between  Foster  and  his 


1.  P.  L.  Payn t,  British  Entrepreneurship  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (London,  1974),  p55. 

2.  H.  Long,  ‘The  Bowling  Ironworks’ ,  Industrial  Archaeology  vol.  5  (1968),  pi  79. 

3.  John  Foster  and  Son,  business  records,  Brotherton  Library,  Leeds  University. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  John  Foster  and  Son,  colliery  records,  Brotherton  Library,  Leeds  University. 

6.  Long,  Op.Cit.,  p.  1 75. 

7.  John  Foster,  business  records. 

8.  Ibid. 
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partner  refers  to  the  amount  of  work  necessary  before  mining  could  begin  again.  The 
impression  is  that  Foster  had  misgivings  about  the  enterprise  but  evidently  could  not 
spare  sufficient  time  from  his  textile  interests  to  give  the  matter  sufficient  attention9. 
Parts  of  the  colliery  were  flooded  and  it  was  necessary  to  drain  these  before  any  further 
work  could  be  done.  After  this  was  achieved  the  sum  of  £55  had  to  be  spent  on  timber 
and  other  materials.  By  the  end  of  1842  production  had  resumed.  In  1843  a  profit  of 
£109  was  made.  This  rose  to  £271  in  1846.  Thereafter  production  fell  and  by  1848 
profits  had  declined  to  £6410. 

Recurring  difficulties  with  flooding  helps  to  explain  the  decline.  This  was  a  hazard 
found  in  many  collieries  working  the  shallow  Halifax  coalfield,  where  seams  lay  at  a 
depth  of  only  300  feet.  The  fact  that  nearly  20  acres  of  coal  remained  to  be  worked 
evidently  acted  as  sufficient  incentive  for  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  solve  the  problem. 
Up  to  this  point  pumps  had  been  installed  to  drain  the  colliery,  which  meant  that  some 
of  the  coal  mined  was  being  used  as  fuel  and  thus  eroding  profits.  Foster  had 
complained  several  times  that  coal  intended  for  the  Black  Dyke  mill  was  being 
retained  for  this  purpose* 11.  Eventually  Lacey  proposed  a  solution.  The  method  chosen 
was  to  drive  a  ‘sough’  or  drainage  tunnel  along  an  incline  up  into  the  workings. 
Progress  was,  however,  slower  than  expected  and  after  six  months  the  work  was 
abandoned12. 

Whilst  involvement  in  these  and  other  ventures  undoubtedly  benefitted  the  Black 
Dyke  mill,  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  coordinate  supplies  or  even  anticipate 
demand.  On  many  occasions  additional  supplies  were  requested  from  one  of  the 
collieries,  often  at  short  notice13. 

In  the  Holme  valley  to  the  west  of  Huddersfield,  a  mining  industry  had  existed  for  at 
least  two  hundred  years14.  As  older  mills  occupying  valley  bottom  sites  began  to  install 
steam  engines  and  new  mills  were  opened,  the  value  of  local  coal  supplies  became 
apparent.  During  the  1830s  and  1840s  the  valley  was  still  relatively  isolated,  lacking 
both  canal  and  railway  links.  This  encouraged  mill  owners,  particularly  in  the  far  west 
of  the  valley,  to  become  involved  in  mining  ventures.  Considering  that  mining  in  the 
district  was  in  a  primitive  state,  being  utilised  for  nothing  more  than  the  local  domestic 
market,  it  was  inevitable  that  such  involvement  would  be  highly  speculative13. 

In  1832  Thomas  Dyson,  owner  of  the  Bridge  mill  at  Holmfirth,  leased  a  ten  acre  site 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  local  miner.  Various  difficulties  followed,  not  least  of 
which  was  that  of  removing  coal  from  a  site  which  lay  on  a  steep  slope  .  Before  any 
coal  had  been  worked  Dyson  incurred  expenses  of  £182;  the  cost  of  constructing  a  road 
and  driving  a  tunnel.  By  1834,  450  tons  of  coal  had  been  mined  but  then  an  area  of 
‘barren  ground’  was  encountered  and  the  colliery  was  abandoned.  The  coal  mined  had 
a  market  value  of  £90,  set  against  total  expenses  of  £283 1 7. 

By  1840  there  were  26  small  collieries  operating  in  the  Holme  valley18.  Most  were 
simply  shallow  pits  or  ‘day  holes’  driven  into  the  valley  sides.  Production  varied  widely. 
Four  collieries  were  said  to  be  producing  in  excess  of  8,000  tons  per  annum.  Others 


9.  John  Loster,  colliery  records. 

10.  Ibid. 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  John  Loster,  business  records. 

13.  John  Loster,  colliery  records. 

14.  D.  A.  Wray,  The  Mining  and  Quarrying  Industries  of  the  Huddersfield  District  (Huddersfield  1929),  pl7. 

15.  Wray,  Op.Cit.,  p.20. 

16.  Huddersfield  Public  Library,  Ramsden  papers,  Bl. 

17.  Ramsden  papers,  B4. 

18.  Wray,  Op.Cit . ,  p.22. 
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produced  as  little  as  1,500  tons  each  year19. 

The  Phoenix  mill  at  Armitage  Bridge  had  two  small  collieries  at  work  during  the 
years  1837-41.  The  collieries  were  worked  on  land  owned  by  the  mill  and  all  of  the  coal 
mined  went  to  the  engine  house.  During  this  period  the  collieries  produced  between 
1,800  and  3,050  tons  per  annum20.  The  coal  came  from  a  seam  little  more  than  a  foot 
in  thickness  and  would  have  been  of  little  economic  value  in  a  less  remote  location. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  the  railway  came  to  the  Holme  valley  in  1850, 
the  collieries  quickly  closed,  unable  to  compete  with  outside  supplies21. 

In  1844  the  owner  of  Newtown  mill  which  lay  on  the  Bay  Hall  estate,  part  of  the 
Huddersfield  property  of  Sir  John  Ramsden22,  leased  mineral  rights  at  £40  per  acre. 
When  he  proposed  to  open  a  colliery,  the  services  of  the  Ramsden  estate  surveyor  were 
loaned.  The  surviving  weekly  reports  detail  the  progress  made  in  sinking  a  shaft  and 
developing  the  colliery23.  It  is  interesting  that  the  estate  surveyor  should  have  been 
used  in  this  way,  an  approach  more  redolent  of  eighteenth-century  practise24. 

By  1845  the  colliery  was  in  production.  Despite  working  a  thin  seam  under  primitive 
conditions,  the  miners  managed  to  earn  an  average  daily  rate  of  4s.  during  that  year. 
This  was  6 d.  above  the  national  average  for  the  time23.  The  colliery  day  book  details 
the  running  costs  for  1845.  Among  the  items  recorded  were  timber  props  at  £3  6j.0t/., 
rails  at  £4  3s. \d.  and  work  done  by  various  tradesmen  at  £15  3s. 2d.  The  wage  bill 
amounted  to  £246  lQy.Ot/.  and  total  costs  for  the  year  were  £261  6^.0t/.  Some  items,  such 
as  corves  for  transporting  the  coal  underground,  were  manufactured  and  maintained  at 
the  mill  workshops,  which  probably  helped  to  reduce  costs26. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  precise  about  the  value  of  the  colliery  to  the  mill.  In  1846 
production  was  940  tons,  which  on  the  open  market  at  that  time  would  have  cost 
£23527.  Whilst  it  would  have  been  cheaper  therefore  to  have  bought  the  coal,  it  would 
seem  that  access  to  an  exclusive  supply  took  precedence. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1847  to  expand  the  colliery  by  leasing  a  further  15  acres. 
However  the  Ramsden  estate  refused  to  allow  any  extension  of  mining.  The  colliery 
was  operating  on  the  fringes  of  an  expanding  urban  area  and  complaints  had  been 
made  about  subsidence.  Evidently  the  Ramsden  estate  saw  greater  potential  in 
reserving  the  land  for  housing  and  industrial  development.  Despite  this  the  colliery 
continued  in  production  until  185 126. 

Another  Huddersfield  firm,  Middlemost  Brothers,  purchased  a  colliery  close  to  their 
Clough  House  mill  in  1842.  During  that  year  the  mill  used  an  average  of  244  tons  per 
month.  The  colliery,  New  Haigh,  produced  an  average  of  103  tons  per  month,  over  the 
same  period29.  In  1843  attempts  were  made  to  increase  production.  A  mining  engineer 
inspected  the  colliery  and  recommended  various  improvements,  notably  steam 
powered  winding  machinery  for  raising  the  coal  and  the  sinking  of  a  second  shaft  lined 
with  bricks.  His  comments  about  the  use  of  wicker  corves  for  moving  the  coal 
underground  and  inadequate  timber  for  roof  support,  give  an  indication  of  the 


19.  Ramsden  papers,  Bl,  correspondence. 

20.  B.  White,  A  History  of  Huddersfield  (Huddersfield  1953),  p.  71. 

21.  White,  Op. Cit.,  p. 205. 

22.  Sirjohn  Ramsden  5th  Bt.,  1837-1914. 

23.  Huddersfield  Tolson  Museum,  Newtown  Mill  business  records. 

24.  A.  R.  Griffin,  Mining  in  the  East  Midlands  (1975),  p.l  13. 

25.  Griffin,  Op. Cit.,  p.  1 70. 

26.  Newtown  Mill,  business  records. 

27.  W.  S.  Jevons,  The  Coal  Question  (London  1867),  p.58. 

28.  Newtown  Mill,  business  records. 

29.  Leeds  City  Archives,  Middlemost  Brothers,  business  records. 
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primitive  methods  in  use36. 

Middlemost  Brothers  chose  not  to  act  upon  the  recommendations.  They  did  however, 
hire  six  more  miners.  Correspondence  suggests  that  the  firm  was  not  confident  of 
being  able  to  acquire  further  mineral  rights,  to  justify  investment  in  new  equipment31. 
New  Haigh  colliery  supplied  a  total  of  7,800  tons  of  coal  to  the  mill.  Annual  costs, 
including  wages,  never  exceeded  £350.  During  the  period  1842-47  the  price  of ‘soft  bed’ 
coal  in  Huddersfield  averaged  bs.&d.  per  ton32.  This  meant  that  the  firm  received  coal 
to  the  value  of  £2,145. 

In  Halifax  mill  owners  had  been  slow  to  adopt  new  technology  but  by  the  1830s  there 
had  been  a  huge  influx  of  power  looms  into  the  industry33,  greatly  increasing  the 
demand  for  coal.  Mills  in  the  Hebble  valley  were  faced  with  problems  similar  to  those 
in  the  Holme,  when  securing  fuel  supplies;  a  relatively  isolated  location  with  only  a  few 
small  collieries  in  the  immediate  vicinity34. 

A  solution  of  sorts  came  when  the  Thornhill  estate  of  Fixby  Hall  near  Huddersfield, 
decided  to  lease  mineral  rights  close  to  the  village  of  Ovenden.  The  Thornhill  estate 
was  anxious  to  obtain  finance  in  order  to  develop  more  substantial  reserves  on  the 
Huddersfield  properties35.  As  a  result  short  leases  of  three  years  were  offered  at 
Ovenden.  Local  mill  owners  were  quick  to  take  advantage  and  the  result  was  a  rapid 
and  intensive  exploitation  of  the  property.  The  first  leases  were  granted  in  1834  and  in 
that  year  2,800  tons  of  coal  were  extracted.  By  1834  this  had  risen  to  9,608  tons.  In 
1835  14,720  tons  were  mined.  A  year  later  the  rapid  depletion  of  reserves  was  indicated 
by  a  fall  to  3,415  tons.  By  1837  little  remained  and  only  1,415  tons  were  extracted36.  All 
of  the  collieries  on  the  site  were  simple  pits  working  a  seam  which  lay  at  a  depth  of 
only  80  feet.  As  a  result  extraction  was  relatively  simple.  Teams  of  miners,  usually  no 
more  than  a  dozen  for  each  leasehold,  contracted  to  work  the  coal  for  mill  owners. 
Given  the  general  ignorance  of  mining  practise  among  mill  owners,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  problems  arose.  One  mill  owner  complained  of  receiving  coal  which  had 
been  adulterated  with  rock,  whilst  another  found  that  his  engine  coal  was  mostly 
inferior  quality  cannel37. 

Transport  difficulties  may  have  provided  the  initial  incentive  for  mill  owners  to 
become  involved  in  mining  ventures.  However  local  coal  supplies  were  of  value  in 
securing  a  competitive  advantage  (capable  of  reducing  manufacturing  costs  by  a 
third)38.  Whatever  the  reason,  once  involved  mill  owners  risked  moving  beyond  their 
field  of  expertise.  Ignorance  of  the  problems  peculiar  to  mining,  combined  with  a 
reluctance  to  invest  in  improvements,  restricted  the  potential  of  some  collieries.  Even 
John  Foster,  a  mill  owner  with  some  knowledge  of  mining  methods,  found  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  demands  of  textiles  and  mining.  Ultimately  though, 
possession  of  an  exclusive  local  supply  seems  to  have  been  the  most  important 
consideration. 


30.  Middlemost  Brothers,  colliery  records. 

3 1 .  Ibid. 

32.  Wray,  Op.Cit .,  p.64. 

33.  W.  B. Trigg, ‘The  Halifax  Coalfield’,  Transactions  of  the  Halifax  Antiquarian  Society  (1932),  pp. 263-264. 

34.  J.  Crabtree,  A  Concise  History  of  Halifax,  (Halifax  1886)  p.3  12. 

35.  Thornhill  estate  papers,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society. 

36.  Ibid. 

37.  Trigg,  Op.Cit.,  p.266. 

38.  A.  E.  Musson, ‘Industrial  Motive  Power  in  the  United  Kingdom  1800-1870’,  Economic  History  Review  2nd 
series  (1974)  pp. 419-420. 
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A  REDUNDANT  CHURCH  IN  MEDIEVAL  YORK: 

A  NOTE  ON  ST.  BENET’S 


by  Nigel  J.  Tringham 


Church  redundancy  is  not  a  phenomenon  confined  to  modern  times,  with  the  flight 
from  institutionalised  religion.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  might  be  reasons,  notably 
poverty,  why  a  church  was  abandoned  and  later  demolished.1 2  Such  was  the  fate  of  five 
churches  in  York."  The  site  of  one  of  them,  St.  Benet’s,  at  the  corner  of  Swinegate  and 
Back  Swinegate,  was  later  used  to  provide  an  income  for  the  vicars  choral  of  York 
Minster;  and  documents  in  the  vicars’  archive  illustrate  the  process  of  securing 
redundancy  and  the  problems  associated  with  a  derelict  site  in  a  city  centre. 

In  1263  the  poor  living  of  St.  Benet’s  was  united  with  that  of  another  poor  benefice, 
the  nearby  church  of  St.  Sampson.3  Subsequent  institutions  to  the  united  living  refer 
only  to  St.  Sampson’s,4  and  St.  Benet’s  presumably  soon  fell  into  ruin.  Following  an 
inquiry  by  William  de  Hambleton,  dean  of  York  (1300—1307),  its  walls  were  pulled 
down.5  In  November  1316  the  vacant  site,  including  the  graveyard,  was  granted  by  the 
rector  of  St.  Sampson’s  to  Roger  de  Bugthorpe,  a  carpenter,  at  a  rent  charge  of  5^., 
payable  to  the  chantry  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  St.  Sampson’s.6 

The  grant  had  been  preceded  by  a  inquiry  made  earlier  that  year  by  the  city’s  dean  of 
Christianity,  acting  on  instructions  (dated  10th  March)  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
York  Minster  as  custodians  of  the  spiritualities  of  the  vacant  archbishopric.  The  dean 
of  Christianity  was  required  to  summon  the  parishioners  of  St.  Sampson’s  and  others 
to  investigate  whether  the  church  of  St.  Benet  and  its  graveyard  had  been  dedicated, 

1.  For  an  example  at  Spridlington  (Lines.)  where  a  church  was  demolished  in  1417  because  of  its  poverty 
see  Register  of  Bishop  Philip  Repingdon,  1405-19,  ed.  M.  Archer,  iii  (Lincoln  Record  Society,  74,  1982), 
nos.  303,  418.  Demolition  might  only  be  a  prelude  to  rebuilding  on  another  site,  as  at  Peterborough  in 
1402:  Peterborough  Local  Administration  [i],  ed.  W.T.  Mellows  (Northamptonshire  Record  Society,  ix,  1939 
for  1937),  pp.  xxix-xxx,  219-226.  A  decline  in  the  number  of  churches  in  Winchester  in  the  14th  century 
has  been  attributed  to  population  loss:  D.  J.  Keene,  Survey  of  Medieval  Winchester,  Winchester  Studies  2 
(1985),  vol.  i  (part  1),  1 16.  I  am  grateful  to  Robert  Swanson  and  Douglas  Johnson  for  comments  on  this 
note. 

2.  Besides  St.  Benet’s,  the  churches  were  those  of  St.  Mary,  Walmgate  (still  standing  in  1 294),  St.  Stephen, 
Fishergate  (apparently  still  standing  in  1294),  St.  Michael-without-Walmgate  (possibly  still  standing  in 
1365),  and  St.  Mary-ad-Valvas  (demolished  in  1365):  Victoria  County  History,  City  of  York,  ed.  P.  M.  Tillott 
(1961),  389,  394,  397,  403.  For  the  closure  of  other  churches  in  York,  in  the  16th  century,  see 
D.  M.  Palliser,  ‘The  Unions  of  Parishes  at  York,  1547-1586’,  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  xlvi  (1974), 
87-102. 

3.  Archbishop  Godfrey  de  Ludham’s  order  of  union  (20th  September  1263)  was  rehearsed  in  an 
inspeximus  of  1317:  York  Minster  Library  [hereafter  Y.M.L.],  VC  3/4/Sam.  2  (copy  in  the  vicars’  choral 
cartulary:  VC  3/1/1.  fo.  135r.-v.). 

4.  e.g.  (in  1276)  Register  of  Walter  Giffard,  ed.  W.  Brown  (Surtees  Society,  cix,  1904),  255. 

5.  As  recorded  by  witnesses  to  a  later  inquiry,  in  13 16:  Y.M.L.,  VC  3/4/Sam.  1  (cartulary  copy:  VC  3/1/1.  fo. 
135). 

6.  Ibid.  VC  3/4/Sam.  2. 
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whether  a  feast  of  dedication  had  ever  been  celebrated,  and  whether  any  burials  had 
taken  place  in  the  graveyard.  In  his  reply  of  21st  May,  the  dean  reported  that  the 
church  and  graveyard  had  never  been  dedicated,  and  that  although  coffins  ( sarcophoga 
mortuorum)  were  visible  at  the  site  no  one  had  ever  witnessed  a  burial  in  the  church  or 
graveyard.7  Bugthorpe’s  possession  of  the  site  was  duly  confirmed  in  1317  by  the 
archdeacon  of  Richmond,  the  patron  of  St.  Sampson’s.8 

In  1338  the  site  was  ‘covered  with  rubbish’.  Ownership  had  evidently  passed  to  the 
archbishop  of  York,  William  de  Melton,  and  that  year  he  was  licensed  by  the  king  to 
develop  the  land  by  building  houses  on  it,  in  order  to  provide  an  income  for  chaplains 
celebrating  chantries  for  the  king,  for  the  archbishop’s  predecessor,  William  de 
Greenfield,  and  for  Melton  himself.9  Nothing  came  of  the  plan,  and  in  1359  a  similar 
licence  was  granted  to  Archbishop  John  de  Thoresby. 10  By  then  the  site  was  said  to 
have  fallen  into  ‘profane  uses’,  possibly  a  reference  to  a  brothel,  whose  existence  in  the 
area  is  suggested  by  the  street  name  Grapcunt  (later  Grape)  Lane,  first  recorded  in 
1329.*  1 1 

The  terms  of  Thoresby’s  licence  stipulated  that  the  vacant  land  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Minster’s  vicars  choral,  who  were  then  in  financial  difficulties.  They 
took  seisin  in  December  1361,  having  already  in  June  that  year  secured  a  quitclaim 
from  Roger  de  Bugthorpe’s  daughter,  Aubrey. 13  Seisin  had  possibly  been  delayed  in 
order  to  allow  the  completion  of  houses  on  the  site,  a  task  delegated  by  the  archbishop 
to  the  vicars  in  February  1360. 14  For  the  period  between  Pentecost  to  Martinmas  1364 
the  vicars  took  rents  from  12  people  living  at  what  was  called  ‘Benytplace’;  eight  paid 
5w  each,  three  4j\6t/,  and  one  ?>s.8d. 13  The  rents  suggest  a  row  of  small  houses,  an 
architectural  style  used  elsewhere  in  York  in  the  14th  century. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  houses  lay  along  Swinegate,  which  appears  to  have  been 
extended  northwards  from  Patrickpool  to  meet  Grape  Lane.  The  evidence  comes  from 
recent  archaeological  work  in  the  area  undertaken  by  the  York  Archaeological  Trust. 
Excavations  on  the  north-east  side  of  Swinegate  have  revealed  48  inhumations,  of 
which  27  were  in  wooden  coffins.16  The  burials  were  presumably  in  the  graveyard 
belonging  to  St.  Benet’s  church.  Either  the  graveyard  extended  across  the  road  or,  as 
suggested  above,  the  road  was  later  continued  after  the  church  and  graveyard  had  been 
closed. 


7.  Ibid.  VC  3/4/Sam.  1. 

8.  Ibid.  VC  3/4/Sam.  2.  Presumably  because  the  graveyard  was  unconsecrated,  no  effort  was  made  to  mark 
the  site  by  the  erection  of  a  cross,  as  happened  at  Spridlington  (see  above  note  1). 

9.  Charters  of  the  Vicars  Choral  of  York  Minster:  City  of  York  and  its  Suburbs  to  1546,  ed.  N.  J.  Tringham  (Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society,  Record  Series,  forthcoming),  no.  380. 

10.  Ibid.  no.  381.  The  licence  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  site  as:  length  1 14  feet  towards  Thursday  Market 
and  80  feet  towards  Stonegate;  breadth  88  feet  towards  Petergate  and  40  feet  towards  ‘SwinegaiL 
[modern  Little  Stonegate]. 

11.  D.  M.  Palliser,  ‘The  medieval  street-names  of  York’,  York  Historian,  ii  (1978),  10-11. 

1 2.  Charters  of  the  Vicars  Choral  of  York  Minster,  no.  385. 

13.  Y.M.L.,  VC  3/1/1.  fos.  139v.-140. 

14.  Charters  of  the  Vicars  Choral  of  York  Minster,  no.  382.  Some  of  the  costs  are  included  in  an  account  chiefly 
intended  to  record  building  work  in  Goodramgate  in  the  early  1360s:  Y.M.L.,  VC  6/9/1. 

15.  Y.M.L.,  VC  4/1/12.  No  rentals  survive  for  the  period  between  Martinmas  1359  and  Pentecost  1364. 

16.  Interim  [bulletin  of  York  Archaeological  Trust],  vol.  14,  no.  4  (March,  1990),  7-8;  vol.  15,  no.  1  (June, 
1990),  7-8. 
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AMY  G.  FOSTER  (1905  -  1991) 


With  the  death  of  Amy  Foster  on  15  November  1991  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society  lost  a  long  serving  former  Librarian  and  member  of  Council. 

Amy  Foster  was  born  at  Cardiff  on  20  January  1905.  She  was  educated  first  at  a 
private  school,  then  at  Canton  (Cardiff)  Secondary  School,  and  went  on  to  graduate  at 
Cardiff  University  in  1926.  For  a  time  she  worked  in  a  solicitor’s  office,  and  the 
experience  gained  there  stood  her  in  good  stead  in  her  later  career.  After  further  study 
at  Cardiff  University  during  1932-4,  she  was  awarded  the  diploma  in  palaeography  and 
allied  subjects;  in  1937  she  qualified  as  a  librarian. 

Miss  Foster  worked  for  a  short  time  in  the  Cardiff  Reference  Library  but  in  1938  she 
was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Leeds  Reference  Library  as  Archivist.  Here  her 
professional  training  and  experience  were  of  prime  importance  in  the  eventual 
establishment  of  a  separate  archives  department,  distinct  from  the  Library,  with 
appropriate  methods  of  arrangement  and  documentation.  Among  her  first  duties  was 
dealing  with  the  extensive  collection  of  Temple  Newsam  papers. 

It  was,  however,  as  Librarian  and  Archivist  to  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society 
from  1950  to  1967  that  she  spent  most  of  her  working  life,  and  she  was  a  very  valuable 
presence,  as  well  as  a  most  knowledgeable  custodian,  in  the  Society’s  old  premises  in 
Park  Place.  She  compiled  an  Analytical  Index  of  the  Contents  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Journal,  volumes  XXXI -XL,  1934  -  1962,  issued  in  1963,  which  has  been  a  helpful  tool  for 
many  users  of  the  Journal.  She  also  gave  courses  in  palaeography  to  members  and,  after 
her  retirement  as  Librarian,  was  elected  to  the  Society’s  Council,  on  which  she  served 
from  1969  to  1978. 

Amy  Foster  joined  the  Thoresby  Society  in  1938  and  was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  serve 
as  its  Honorary  Secretary,  an  appointment  which  she  held  from  1940  until  1946,  when 
ill  health  obliged  her  to  give  it  up.  In  1939  she  had  become  one  of  the  editorial  board, 
when  W.  B.  Crump,  the  Honorary  Editor  ‘asked  to  be  allowed  to  choose  some  of  the 
younger  members  to  assist  in  the  work’.  In  addition  Miss  Foster  served  on  a  committee, 
set  up  in  1941  under  the  chairmanship  of  Canon  R.  G.  Wood  to  make  a  survey  of 
parochial  documents  in  the  deanery  of  Leeds. 

In  1955  Amy  Foster  and  the  present  writer  were  elected  as  Joint  Honorary  Editors  of 
the  Thoresby  Society.  Miss  Foster’s  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  her  familiarity  with 
the  sources  of  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  history,  together  with  her  great  good  sense, 
contributed  much  to  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  in  that  Society’s  Publications 
She  insisted  on  accuracy  and  clear  writing,  but  was  always  ready  to  help  less 
experienced  authors  of  papers  submitted  to  express  themselves  with  greater  clarity 
and  without  jargon.  The  path  of  an  editor  is  never  without  the  occasional  thorns,  and 
when  difficulties  arose,  though  standards  would  not  be  lowered,  Amy’s  conciliatory 
manner  and  gentle  courtesy  never  failed  to  smooth  the  way.  Nor  did  she  shirk  the 
tedious  task,  done  in  her  spare  time,  of  packing  up  the  Publications  for  despatch  to 
members. 

In  the  early  years  of  her  membership  she  gave  a  number  of  lectures  to  the  Society, 
including  an  account  of  the  Temple  Newsam  papers  (1950).  She  contributed  a  valuable 
article  to  the  Thoresby  Society’s  Miscellany  volume,  No.  12  (1954)  on  ‘Conveyancing 
practice  from  local  records’.  So  useful  has  it  been  to  many  readers,  that  it  has  long 
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since  been  out  of  print.  The  same  volume  also  contained  ‘Oakwell  Hall,  Birstall: 
inventory  of  goods,  161  T,  transcribed  and  edited  by  Miss  Foster.  She  served  on  the 
Thoresby  Society’s  Council  from  1946,  and  was  elected  a  Vice-President,  marking  30 
years  of  service  to  that  society. 

An  index  to  the  contents  of  the  Bronte  Society’s  Transactions  from  1895  to  1967, 
issued  in  1968,  was  the  fruit  of  voluntary  and  part-time  work  which  she  undertook  as 
librarian  and  archivist  to  the  Bronte  Society  during  a  difficult  period  in  its  fortunes. 

When  Amy  Foster  left  Leeds  in  1976  to  return  to  Cardiff  to  be  near  members  of  her 
family,  she  left  many  friends  in  Leeds,  who  missed  her  greatly  but  were  happy  that  she 
retained  a  lively  interest  in  the  several  societies,  including  the  Y.A.S.,  which  she  has 
served  so  devotedly. 


Jean  E.  Mortimer 

This  is  a  modified  version  of  an  obituary  published  in  the  Thoresby  Society’s 
Transactions  and  appears  by  kind  permission  of  Mrs  Mortimer  and  the  Hon.  Editors. 
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D.  A.  SPRATT,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.  (1922-1992) 


Donald  Alexander  Spratt  died  after  a  short  illness  on  27th  October  1992.  A  member 
of  Council  for  a  number  of  years,  Lectures  Secretary  1980-1988,  and  in  1990  the  first 
Hon.  Grants  Secretary,  he  is  widely  known  for  his  contributions  to  the  Archaeology  of 
Cleveland  and  the  North  Yorkshire  Moors. 

Don  grew  up  in  the  Hampshire  village  of  Wherwell  where  his  father  was  the 
Postmaster.  He  obtained  a  place  to  read  Chemistry  at  Imperial  College,  London.  He 
went  up  in  1940  with  the  assistance  of  a  County  Scholarship,  but  his  father  sadly  died 
a  month  later  and  he  could  not  continue.  He  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Navy,  held 
the  King’s  Commission  as  a  Lieutenant  RNVR  and  served  as  an  observer  in  the  Fleet 
Air  Arm.  The  planes  they  flew  both  from  land  and  from  Aircraft  Carriers  were 
Swordfish,  a  metal  and  canvas  biplane  with  a  variety  of  weapons  on  anti-submarine 
patrol;  the  act  of  going  to  war  required  a  particularly  cool  courage. 

Finishing  the  war  as  an  instructor,  he  resumed  his  place  at  Imperial  College  in  1945, 
graduated  in  1948  and  read  for  a  Ph.D.  in  Physical  Chemistry,  which  he  obtained  in 
1950.  He  met  Nancy  at  College  and  they  married  in  1950.  In  September  of  that  year  he 
joined  I.C.I.  Lime  Division  at  Buxton;  after  four  years  doing  research  on  Lime  Kilns  he 
transferred  to  Billingham  Division  in  the  Research  Department.  There  for  the  next  25 
years  he  moved  through  the  department,  retiring  as  Research  Manager,  having 
brought  up  their  family  of  four,  June,  Michael,  Jennifer  and  Mary. 

His  lifelong  interest  in  Archaeology  developed  over  the  years,  complemented  by  an 
enthusiasm  for  bird  watching  and  more  recently  in  butterflies,  but  his  interest  in  the 
prehistory  of  Cleveland  developed  in  the  late  1960s  under  the  influence  of  Alan  Aberg 
of  the  Extramural  Dept,  of  Leeds  University  and  then  working  in  Middlesbrough.  His 
participation  in  the  excavation  of  the  Hill  Fort  on  Eston  Nab  began  to  develop  his 
interest  in  Querns.  From  then  to  the  present  time  a  steady  sequence  of  publications 
has  marked  the  development  of  his  interest,  his  widening  circle  of  friends  and 
colleagues,  and  of  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  archaeological  world.  In  the 
first  phase  we  find: 

“Mesolithic  Settlement  sites  at  Upleatham,  Cleveland”  with  Reg.  Goddard  and 
D.  R.  Brown,  Y.A.J.,  Vol.48,  1976;  a  discovery  that  quite  altered  the  appreciation  of  the 
mesolithic  in  North  Yorkshire. 

“Romano-British  Settlements  at  Crag  Bank  and  Lounsdale  near  Kildale  N.  Riding” 
with  two  of  an  older  generation  of  archaeologist,  Raymond  Hayes  and  Roland  Close  in 
Y.A.J. ,  Vol.47,  1975,  and  with  whom  a  close  collaboration  continued. 

“An  Iron  Age  enclosure  on  Great  Ayton  Moor,  N.  Yorkshire”,  with  B.  N.  Tinkler  in 
Y.A.J.,  Vol.50,  1978. 

“The  Archaeology  of  Cleveland ”  as  Editor,  published  by  Middlesbrough  Borough  Council  in 
1979,  the  publication  of  which  was  marked  by  a  long  interview  on  Radio  Cleveland  that 
highlights  his  commitment  to  archaeology  and  his  command  of  the  subject. 
“Prehistoric  Activity  and  Environment  on  the  North  Yorks  Moors”,  with  I.  G.  Simmons, 
in  Journal  of  Archaeological  Science,  1976,  No. 3. 

But  through  much  of  this  period  (1973-81),  he  was  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the 
excavations  of  the  Iron  Age  settlement  at  Roxby.  “Roxby  Iron  Age  Settlement  and  the 
Iron  Age  in  North  East  Yorkshire”,  with  R.  Inman,  D.  R.  Brown,  Reg.  Goddard  in 
Proceedings  of  the  Prehistoric  Society ,  Vol.51,  1985,  which  was  runner  up  and  highly 
commended  for  the  Pitt  Rivers  award  in  1986,  and  awarded  the  glass  goblet  for  the 
best  article  in  that  Journal. 

In  1979  Don  took  early  retirement  from  ICI,  in  preparation  for  which  they  arranged 
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his  release  to  study  Archaeology  with  the  Dept,  of  Archaeology  and  Prehistory  at 
Sheffield  University.  This  opportunity  cemented  and  extended  professional  contacts 
that  he  had  been  developing.  There  followed  a  further  series  of  publications: 

“The  distribution  and  lithology  of  beehive  querns  in  North  East  Yorkshire”,  with 
Raymond  Hayes  and  J.  E.  Hemingway,  in  Journal  of  Archaeological  Science ,  No. 7,  1980. 
“The  Cleave  Dyke  System”  in  Y.A.J.  Vol.54,  1982,  that  is  the  seminal  article  on  his 
continuing  interest  in  that  subject. 

There  followed  two  BAR  reports: 

“Prehistoric  and  Roman  Archaeology  of  North  East  Yorkshire”,  as  Editor,  BAR  report 
104,  for  which  he  received  the  Pitt  Rivers  prize  in  1984;  shortly  to  be  republished  by 
CBA  and  North  Yorkshire  Moors  National  Park. 

“Upland  Settlement  in  Britain.  The  second  millennium  BC  and  after”,  as  Editor,  with 
C.  Burgess,  BAR  report  143,  1985. 

And  in  1989,  as  Author  of  Linear  Earthworks  of  the  Tabular  Hills,  North  East  Yorkshire , 
published  by  Dept,  of  Archaeology  &  Prehistory,  Sheffield,  for  which  he  was  highly 
commended  as  runner  up  for  the  Pitt  Rivers  award,  and  also  awarded,  jointly  with  John 
Hurst’ s  Wharram  Percy,  the  silver  trowel  as  Archaeologist  of  the  Year  for  the  greatest 
initiative  in  archaeology. 

“Neuere  Britische  Forschunger  zu  Praehistorische  Grenzen  und  Territorie”  appeared 
in  Praehistorische  Zeitschrift ,  Vol.62,  1987. 

The  North  York  Moors;  Landscape  Heritage,  as  editor  with  B.  T.  D.  Harrison,  was  published 
by  David  &  Charles  in  1989. 

His  most  recent  article  in  Y.A.J.,  with  A.  Harris,  “The  rabbit  warrens  of  the  tabular 
hills”,  in  Vol.63,  1991,  is  runner  up  for  the  Pitt  Rivers  prize  this  year  in  the  British 
Archaeological  Awards. 

“The  1630  Map  of  Skelton,  York”,  in  York  Historian  Vol.7,  1986,  shows  Don’s  keen 
interest  in  his  retirement  home. 

This  recital  does  no  justice  to  the  real  contribution  of  Don  Spratt  to  the  Archaeology 
of  North  East  Yorkshire.  A  research  scientist  to  his  fingertips,  for  whom  only  the  most 
dedicated  adherence  to  the  evidence  would  do.  But  also  a  person  of  great  charm,  who 
brought  a  response  from  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact;  infectious  enthusiasm 
indeed  but  with  the  sophistication  of  the  best  University  Tutor.  The  whole  corpus 
being  greater  even  than  its  parts. 

It  has  been  a  fine  end  to  his  career  that  these  qualities  have  been  appreciated  by  his 
colleagues;  he  was  given  the  unusual  tribute  in  Middlesbrough  in  October  1991  of  a 
“Day  in  appreciation  of  Don  Spratt”  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Prehistoric  Research 
Section  and  Leeds  Extramural  Dept.  A  Festschrift  is  being  planned  and  of  which  he 
was  unaware. 

It  was  perhaps  characteristic  of  the  breadth  of  his  interests  that  on  that  final 
Saturday  he  had  the  choice  of  the  YAS  Council,  a  meeting  in  Chelmsford  to  discuss  the 
national  Quern  Survey,  and  a  meeting  in  Hull  to  discuss  the  national  study  of  dykes. 
Fortunately  he  chose  the  latter  and  was  able  to  return  home  under  the  protection  of 
his  daughter,  June. 


P.  B.  Davidson 

Amateur  and  professional  archaeology  in  Yorkshire  has  suffered  a  sad  loss  with  the 
death  of  Don  Spratt.  His  interests  were  wide-ranging;  mesolithic  flints  from  field 
walking  on  the  Upleatham  Hills  made  an  early  claim  on  his  attention.  Latterly  he  was 
the  moving  spirit  behind  the  Yorkshire  quern  survey  and,  of  the  field  evidence, 
boundaries  of  all  kinds  were  the  focus  of  his  interests.  Always  alive  to  the  possibilities 
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of  the  full  range  of  evidence,  he  made  use  of  microscope  analysis  to  investigate  the 
provenance  of  pottery  and  querns.  In  the  cropmark-generating  drought  of  1976  he  was 
an  early  caller  on  the  amateur  flyers  at  Teesside  Airport.  He  was  not  above  more 
prosaic  methods  of  enquiry,  however,  and  when  asked  how  he  knew  that  a  small  and 
apparently  unexcavated  barrow  he  had  discovered  was  actually  built  of  turf,  replied 
with  a  grin,  ‘I  put  a  spade  into  it’. 

Although  his  contribution  to  the  research  base  of  the  region’s  archaeology  is  the 
most  visible  result  of  Don’s  work,  a  less  obvious  but  enduring  contribution  has  been  his 
involvement  in  a  continuing  co-operative  dialogue  between  amateurs  and  professionals. 
In  publications  as  in  fieldwork  he  built  bridges  between  them.  On  my  fulminating  at 
professional  or  amateur  archaeological  incompetence,  Don  would  remind  me,  speaking 
in  the  Hampshire  burr  which  never  left  him,  ‘It’s  an  imperfect  world’.  It  is  also  one 
which  will  miss  his  unfailing  good  humour  and  the  enthusiasm  behind  his  many 
archaeological  collaborations. 


Blaise  Vyner 


Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  65,  1993 
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Stephen  Allott,  Lindley  Murray  :  1745-1826:  Quaker  Grammarian,  Sessions  Book  Trust  (York  1991). 
100  pages  including  23  illustrations  and  genealogy.  ISBN  1  85072  088  6.  A5  paperback.  Price 
(p  &  p  paid)  £6.00 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  fortunate  to  pick  up,  in  a  secondhand  bookshop  in  Salisbury,  a  copy  of 
Janet  Whitney’s  book  John  Woolman,  Quaker ’.  The  book  held  me  from  beginning  to  end  because  it 
had  progression.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  Stephen  Allott’s  book  -  but  I  hasten  to  say  that  it 
is  unfair  to  make  too  close  a  comparison.  The  lives  of  both  men  held  similarities.  Both  made  the 
crossing  over  the  North  Atlantic  from  North  America;  both  names  were  associated 
internationally  with  a  specific  advancement  in  man’s  development;  both  came,  though  they  did 
not  know  it,  to  be  buried  in  the  Quaker  burial  ground  in  York,  with  but  a  few  yards  to  separate 
them. 

But  there  the  similarity  ends.  Woolman’s  sojourn  came  to  an  end  after  but  a  few  days  in  York, 
smitten  by  smallpox,  far  from  the  place  he  regarded  as  home;  Murray’s  after  almost  forty  years 
in  York’s  most  modest  suburb  which  he  had  gladly  accepted  as  home.  For  many  of  those  forty 
years  he  was  severely  handicapped  as  an  invalid  -  otherwise  it  is  possible  that  his  story  would 
have  been  a  much  more  exciting  one.  With  so  much  time  available  for  writing  and  reading,  it  is 
perhaps  not  remarkable  that  most  of  the  account  of  his  life  is  still  described  in  Murray’s  own 
words.  By  1809,  he  had  been  persuaded  to  write  his  memoirs  and  it  is  these  (with  his  own 
punctuation  and  spelling)  which  constitute  what  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  five  chapters  in  the 
book.  They  have,  however,  been  given  numerous  footnotes  which  bear  testimony  to  the  hard 
work  of  research  by  Stephen  Allott  and  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

These  memoirs  have,  however,  been  published  before,  as  have  the  words  of  Elizabeth  Frank 
(Murray’s  biographer),  in  1826.  It  is  good  to  have  them  more  generally  available.  Where  our 
present  author  breaks  new  ground  is  in  the  three  remaining  (short)  chapters,  particularly  in  his 
assessment  of  the  contribution  Murray  made  by  the  publication  of  his  books  on  English 
Grammar,  which  were  phenomenally  successful  in  the  last  century.  In  his  last  paragraph  Mr 
Allott  also  highlights  the  relevance  of  the  subject  for  today  with  the  recent  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Education  that  teachers  ‘give  greater  emphasis  to  pupils’  mastery  of  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  English  language’. 

That  last  matter  will  be  an  ongoing  debate.  The  further  relevance  of  Lindley  Murray  for  today 
lies  in  the  realm  of  the  local  historian.  The  house  he  occupied  still  stands,  two  of  Holgate’s 
principal  streets  are  named  Lindley  Street  and  Murray  Street,  built  on  land  he  himself  once 
owned.  I  myself  have  sat,  whilst  teaching  at  the  nearby  famous  Mount  School  for  girls,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  the  old  summer  house,  where  it  is  claimed  Murray  wrote  his  grammar 
and  which  is  shown  as  an  illustration  on  the  front  cover  and  elsewhere.  Technically  the  book  is 
well  produced  but  I  have  one  reservation.  Reproductions  of  title  pages  from  Murray’s  (and 
related)  publications  are  scattered  freely  throughout  the  volume.  I  found  it  particularly 
unhelpful  to  meet  three  of  these,  produced  full-size  and  with  their  original  blemishes,  before  the 
actual  Introduction  is  reached  and  they  continue  similarly  to  intrude  throughout  the  book.  In 
particular  the  use  of  a  ‘yardstick’  seems  entirely  unnecessary  (since  they  are  produced  full  scale) 
and  my  own  preference  would  have  been  for  these  illustrations  to  have  been  included,  on  a 
reduced  scale,  as  an  appendix. 

With  regard  to  value  for  money  one  must  make  one’s  own  judgment.  If  the  book  Fills  a  blank 
alongside  the  excellently  chronicled  story  of  the  Tuke  family  by  the  same  publishers  or  if  it  opens 
a  neglected  window  on  the  development  in  the  teaching  of  English,  the  book  will  be  well  worth  it. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  how  much  will  be  its  appeal  outside  these  rather 
restricted  boundaries. 


Rufforth 


Geoffrey  H.  Hodgson 
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P.  Armstrong,  D.  Tomlinson  and  D.  H.  Evans,  Excavations  at  Lurk  Lane,  Beverley,  1979- 1982 . 
Sheffield  Research  Reports  I,  1991.  pp.  267,  inch  figs  158,  pis.  27,  +  2  microfiches. 

This  monograph  presents  all  the  evidence  from  Humberside  Archaeology  Unit’s  excavation.  A 
key  target  for  research  into  the  origins  of  ecclesiastical  and  urban  Beverley,  the  site  has  yielded 
a  small  area  of  Anglian  and  Anglo-Scandinavian  occupation  and  a  fine  sequence  of  superimposed 
late  1  1th  -  late  15th-century  buildings.  Throughout,  the  occupation  probably  served 
ecclesiastical  purposes;  unfortunately,  medieval  documentation  contributes  nothing  to  identify 
the  buildings. 

The  complexities  of  the  stratigraphy  are  well  described  by  the  excavator  in  sufficient  detail  to 
allow  the  reader  to  question  this  data.  Accompanying  illustrations  are  not  always  so  successful  - 
Figs  5  and  6,  for  example,  contain  conventions  not  on  the  main  key,  and  the  section  drawings, 
with  but  a  few  conventions  and  some  unexplained  variations  in  line  thickness,  seem  an  uneasy 
compromise  between  record  and  interpretation.  Plates,  too,  have  a  rather  bleached  appearance; 
future  volumes  should  do  better  in  this  respect. 

Among  the  specialist  reports  is  a  presentation,  in  type  series,  of  the  first  substantial  pottery 
assemblage  from  Beverley  (with  detailed  recording  up  to  and  including  the  late  12th-century 
material),  and  the  artefact  series  includes  a  regionally  important  body  of  Anglo-Scandinavian 
material,  incorporating  a  quite  useful  (though  sadly  garbled)  discussion  of  experimentation  in 
glass  working.  There  are  some  small  presentational  aberrations  -  e.g.  nowhere  are  the 
dimensions  given  of  the  almost  complete  Anglian  window  pane;  no  support  is  provided  for  the 
dating  of  a  spur  to  the  8th-9th  century;  the  long  discussion  of  the  religious  implications  of  a 
single  boar’s  tooth  pendant  seems  unwarranted;  and  the  illustration  of  the  Ipswich  ware  pot  is 
apalling. 

Despite  problems  of  association,  and  diminishment  by  changed  rubbish  disposal  patterns, 
perhaps  more  could  have  been  made  of  the  artefacts  in  discussing  the  late  medieval  structures’ 
function;  the  mode  of  presentation  makes  it  difficult  to  evaluate  successive  finds  assemblages. 
The  environmental  and  animal  bone  reports  are  rather  disappointing;  too  narrow  viewpoints 
have  been  taken  and  the  larger  picture  is  obscure.  Thus,  discussion  of  the  late  medieval  building 
sequence  focuses  on  the  structural  interpretation  of  the  plan,  accompanied  by  useful 
reconstruction  drawings;  however,  wider  questions  of  internal  activities  are  ignored. 

If  the  later  medieval  material  is  under-studied,  the  pre-Conquest  data  has  received  more  than 
its  appropriate  share  of  attention.  If  the  identification  of  successive  Anglian  ditches  as  the  vallum 
monasterii  is  correct,  its  variations  in  alignment  are  of  interest,  but  several  points  need  to  be 
made  about  the  interpretation  of  the  Anglian-Anglo-Scandinavian  transition.  Much  hangs  on 
the  position  of  a  coin-hoard  of  c851  and  its  associated  stratification,  which  is  not  clear  cut.  (Note 
that  the  20mm  measurement  for  the  hoard  depression  on  p.  13  and  the  5cm  scale  on  Fig.  7  are 
incorrect;  both  should  be  20cm.  There  is  also  an  apparent  incongruence  between  the  context 
numbers  for  the  area  shown  on  Fig.  7  and  those  on  Section  66).  Nonetheless,  the  hoard  does 
indeed  appear  to  be  in  its  primary  location;  but  the  level  from  which  it  was  deposited  seems 
more  questionable.  Could  the  hole  for  its  concealment  really  be  so  shallow;  was  the  c851  horizon 
rather  higher  than  supposed?  Clearly,  much  energy  has  been  expended  in  wrestling  with  this 
tricky  problem. 

A  more  general  though  related  point  concerns  the  suggestion  (pp.  14  and  243)  that  Vikings 
were  somehow  responsible  for  the  deposition  of  the  hoard,  that  they  dislocated  the  monastery  in 
c851  (as  well  as  in  866),  and  that  it  was  deserted  for  half  a  century  or  more.  Tradition  may  have 
encouraged  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  fuelling  other  assertions  about  the  supposed  impact  of 
the  Vikings;  in  reality,  the  evidence  for  Viking  raids  is  nil.  The  supposed  break  in  occupation  in 
the  mid  9th.  century  is  not  altogether  convincing;  and  even  if  this  particular  area  was  derelict,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  nearby  monastery  was  abandoned. 

Vikingitis  is,  however,  rampant.  A  Scandinavian  style  comb  in  a  context  reported  as 
contemporary  with  the  coin  hoard  is  taken  as  evidence  for  a  precociously  early  Scandinavian 
presence;  but  it  was  sealed  by  a  10th. -century  deposit,  and  the  relevant  block  of  stratification 
contained  pottery  even  of  the  11th.  century,  perhaps  emanating  from  unrecognised  intrusions; 
how  then,  is  the  comb  so  confidently  attributed  to  the  mid  9th.  century?  Finally,  why  must  so 
simple  an  artefact  as  the  bone  pin  1104  (p.  183)  be  attributed  to  Scandinavian  influence, 
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particularly  as  it  was  found  in  a  pre-Viking  context? 

Despite  these  comments,  this  report’s  appearance  is  warmly  to  be  welcomed  as  a  milestone  in 
Beverley’s  archaeology  -  well  done,  English  Heritage  and  Humberside  County  Council,  in 
funding  the  post-excavation  and  publication,  and  congratulations  to  Professor  Collis  on  his  latest 
publication  venture.  Perhaps,  though,  and  no  fault  of  its  authors,  the  report  is  an  implicit 
indictment  of  how  the  excavation  was  funded.  The  complexities  of  the  site  perhaps  demanded  a 
more  experienced  team  than  could  be  provided,  on  the  cheap,  using  MSC  labour  -  the  data’s 
interpretation  can  only  be  as  good  as  its  recovery  allows.  A  tract  for  our  time? 

York  R.  A.  Hall 


Guy  de  la  Bedoyere,  Roman  Towns  in  Britain,  B.  T.  Batsford  /  English  Heritage  1992,  pp.  144, 
ills  102;  colour  pis.  16.  Paperback.  £14.99. 

This  thorough  and  up  to  date  study  is  lavishly  illustrated  and  has  appendices  on  visible 
remains  and  inscriptions.  The  few  references  to  York  and  six  other  Yorkshire  sites  are  far 
outnumbered  by  those  to  Colchester,  London,  Silchester  and  Verulamium,  while  only  five 
illustrations  depict  Yorkshire  finds.  No  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  publications  of  the 
York  Archaeological  Trust.  However,  the  stress  on  southern  sites  reflects  the  lack  of  knowledge 
about  Brigantian  towns  and  their  relative  poverty.  There  are  plans,  attractive  reconstructions 
and  illustrations  of  most  significant  remains  and  finds  from  twenty  Roman  towns  in  Britain. 


J.  A.  R.  and  M.  E.  Bickford,  The  rectors  of  Kirk  Ella,  Kirk  Ella  Parish  Magazine  1990.  ISBN  0- 
9507536-2-9  Price  £3.00  plus  50p.  p.  &  p.  from  Mrs  Newman,  102  Carr  Lane,  Willerby,  Hull. 

Dr  and  Mrs  Bickford,  pioneers  in  the  field  of  Hull  and  East  Yorkshire’s  medical  history,  have 
in  recent  years  focussed  their  research  and  writing  skills  on  their  home  parish  of  Kirk  Ella.  This 
booklet  deals  with  the  rectors  of  this  large,  and  now  populous,  parish  to  the  west  of  Hull,  from 
the  late  12th  century  until  the  ordaining  of  a  vicarage  in  the  mid  14th  century. 

By  1  180,  when  the  first  rector  is  recorded,  this  wealthy  living  was  in  the  gift  of  Selby  Abbey. 
Many  of  those  presented  to  ‘Elveley’,  the  name  usually  used  for  Kirk  Ella  in  medieval  records 
and  throughout  this  booklet,  were  crown  servants  or  influential  ecclesiastics  and  consequently 
persons  of  national  rather  than  local  significance.  Most  were  pluralists  and  non-resident  and  few 
are  likely  to  have  ever  visited  this  obscure  settlement.  Only  one,  John  de  Hesell,  or  Moigne 
(rector  0255-1274)  is  known  to  have  been  buried  at  Kirk  Ella. 

Amongst  the  rectors,  for  each  of  whom  a  detailed  biographical  account  is  provided,  are  Gilbert 
de  St  Leofard  (rector  1274-88)  bishop  of  Chichester  1288-1305,  William  de  Hamelton  (rector 
1288-91)  chancellor  of  England  1305-7,  and  Richard  de  Ayremynne  (rector  1318-29)  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal,  1327.  Three  of  the  rectors  were  ‘foreign’:  St.  Leofard  probably  from  the  diocese  of 
Orleans,  Master  Cincius  Romanus  from  Rome,  and  Escorious  de  Concoreto  from  Aquitaine.  The 
last  later  became  a  soldier. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  life  of  Peter  de  Dene  (rector  1307-18)  whose  portrait,  from  a  fine 
early  14th-century  stained  glass  window  in  York  Minster,  appears  on  the  cover  of  the  booklet. 
Dene  was  a  friend  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  this  brought  him  trouble  as  well  as  personal 
advancement.  The  adventures  of  his  latter  days  when  he  was  at  the  Abbey  of  St  Augustine  at 
Canterbury  are  fully  recounted  in  this  booklet. 

The  life  and  times  of  early  medieval  ecclesiastics  is  not  an  easy  topic  to  research,  or  to  make 
readable,  but  Dr  and  Mrs  Bickford  have  fulfilled  their  task  admirably  drawing  on  a  wide  range  of 
sources.  Fully  referenced  and  having  an  index  of  place  names  and  a  most  useful  glossary  it 
provides  an  example  for  others  to  follow  when  writing  about  the  earlier  incumbents  of  their  local 
parish. 


Beverley 


David  Neave 
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Wendy  R.  Childs:  The  Trade  and  Shipping  of  Hull  1300-1500  East  Yorkshire  Local  History  Series 
No. 43,  East  Yorkshire  Local  History  Society,  Beverley,  1990.  42  pp.  £2.40 

John  Porter,  a  ship’s  master  from  Hull  in  the  later  fifteenth  century,  was  a  well  travelled  man. 
Each  year  he  probably  expected  to  visit  either  Bordeaux  or  the  Low  Countries  as  well  as  Iceland, 
making  two  round  voyages  of  around  five  to  six  months  each.  His  outward  cargoes  to  the  south 
regularly  contained  cloth,  lead  and  herrings;  usually  he  returned  with  wine.  By  John  Porter’s 
time,  Hull  had  been  a  trading  port  for  at  least  three  centuries.  Wendy  Childs’  study  of  this,  the 
earliest  period  of  Hull’s  commercial  prominence,  completes  a  series  of  four  booklets  on  the  Trade 
and  Shipping  of  Hull  up  to  the  twentieth  century  published  by  the  East  Yorkshire  Local  History 
Society,  and  also  draws  on  her  own  edition  of  The  Customs  Accounts  of  Hull,  1453-1490 .  Although 
the  booklet  is  short,  it  embodies  the  fruits  of  an  immense  amount  of  fresh  research  in  the  subject 
written  in  an  admirably  concise  style. 

In  1275  Hull  was  designated  as  the  head  port  for  the  collection  of  the  new  permanent  duties 
on  wool  exports.  This  may  well  have  enhanced  its  prosperity  and  influenced  its  acquisition  in 
1293  by  the  crown.  Kingston-upon-Hull’s  function  as  a  centre  for  the  administration  of  customs 
duties  on  overseas  trade  also  means  that  historians  have  much  more  abundant  evidence  for  this 
aspect  of  its  trade  than  any  other.  As  a  consequence  Dr.  Childs’  study  inevitably  has  to 
concentrate  on  international  trade,  examining  in  turn  the  commodities  exported  and  imported, 
the  organisation  of  shipping,  the  merchants  involved  and  fluctuations  in  markets  and  the  volume 
of  trade. 

Dr.  Childs  emphasises  the  importance  of  raw  wool  as  the  major  commodity  of  export  from 
Hull,  which,  after  London  and  Boston,  was  the  third  busiest  wool  port  in  the  thirteenth  and  early 
fourteenth  centuries.  From  the  1370s  this  trade  steadily  declined  and  exports  of  manufactured 
cloth  increased.  However,  unlike  the  rest  of  England,  this  decline  in  wool  exports  w^as  never  fully 
compensated  by  an  increase  in  exports  of  cloth.  By  the  later  fifteenth  century  the  combined 
value  of  wool  and  cloth  exports  w  as  only  about  one  fifth  of  its  value  a  century  earlier.  Substantial 
interference  from  a  government  financially  dependent  on  the  wool  trade,  the  disruption  of 
trading  routes  by  war  and  changes  in  the  distribution  of  cloth  manufacturing  centres  contributed 
to  this  decline,  but  it  is  still  difficult  to  interpret  such  a  trend.  Our  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
structure  and  volume  of  inland  and  coastal  trade,  and  particular  ignorance  of  the  full  extent  of 
Yorkshire  commodities  being  exported  from  southern  ports,  especially  London,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  makes  it  hard  to  judge  how  far  this  decline  reflected  a  general  decline  in  prosperity  in 
the  later  fifteenth  century.  Dr.  Childs  suggests  tempered  gloom.  By  the  late  fifteenth  century 
diversification  into  a  wider  range  of  exported  rawr  materials  and  manufactured  goods  offset  some 
of  the  losses  in  the  staple  trades,  exports  continued  to  be  balanced  by  an  even  greater  range  of 
imports  suggesting  continued  demand  among  home  consumers,  individual  merchants  continued 
to  prosper,  and  generally  the  port  of  Hull  showed  signs  of  adapting  to  changed  circumstances. 

To  this  framework  Dr.  Childs’  study  adds  considerable  detail,  providing  not  just  an  account  of 
traded  commodities  but  reconstructing  the  lives  and  working  practices  of  the  shipmen  and 
merchants  of  Hull  and  Yorkshire.  John  Porter  and  his  colleagues  are  fortunate  to  have  been 
resurrected  for  the  modern  reader  in  such  a  clear  and  authoritative  history. 

University  of  York  Sarah  Rees-Jones 


Wendy  R  Childs  and  John  Taylor  (eds.),  The  Anonimalle  Chronicle,  1307  to  1334:  from  Brotherton 
Collection  MS  29,  YAS  Record  Series  CXLVII  (1991  for  1987).  pp.  xii  +  185.  £24. 

During  the  sixty-five  years  since  the  late  Professor  V.  H.  Galbraith  first  published  his 
celebrated  edition  of  the  last  82  folios  of  the  so-called  Anonimalle  Chronicle,  a  good  deal  has 
self-evidently  happened  to  the  study  both  of  fourteenth-century  English  history  and  of 
fourteenth-century  English  chronicles.  It  now  transpires  that  a  good  deal  too  has  happened  to 
the  unique  manuscript  of  this  remarkably  important  —  and  remarkably  baffling  -  composite 
chronicle.  In  the  possession  of  the  Ingilby  family  of  Ripley  Castle  for  some  three  centuries,  it  was 
only  after  Galbraith  had  prepared  his  edition  of  its  last  sections  for  publication  in  1927  that  it 
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left  Yorkshire,  was  bought  at  auction  by  Mr  Bradfer-Lawrence  and  subsequently  deposited  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  Only  ten  years  ago,  and  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  the  Leeds 
University  Library,  did  the  manuscript  of  the  Anonimalle  (still  in  a  remarkably  good  condition) 
return  to  the  north,  where  it  was  added  to  the  Brotherton  Collection  in  1982.  What  more 
appropriate  a  climax  to  the  wanderings  of ‘the  most  famous  chronicle  to  emerge  not  only  from  St 
Mary’s,  York,  but  from  the  north  of  England  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries’,  than 
that  it  should  now  repose  in  safety,  one  hopes  for  ever,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society. 

Such  a  fortunate  conclusion  to  a  long  and  erratic  tale  of  manuscript  survival  obviously  provides 
late  medieval  English  historians  resident  in  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  with  unexpectedly  new 
opportunities  to  follow  in  Galbraith’s  footsteps;  and  it  must  be  the  first  duty  of  any  reviewer  of 
the  present  edition  (of  the  section  of  the  Anonimalle  which  relates  events  between  1307  and 
1334)  to  congratulate  Dr  Wendy  Childs  and  Mr  John  Taylor  on  seizing  some  of  those 
opportunities  so  promptly  and  so  admirably.  Never,  not  even  by  John  Stow  and  Francis  Thynne, 
can  the  manuscript  of  the  Anonimalle  chronicle  have  been  scrutinised  so  carefully  as  for  this 
edition.  Naturally  enough,  Dr  Childs  and  Mr  Taylor  make  no  attempt  here  to  traverse  ground 
already  well  (although  not  perhaps  definitively)  traversed  in  Galbraith’s  edition,  i.e.  for  the 
period  after  1334. 

However,  many  of  their  arguments  do  in  fact  tend  to  support  the  latter’s  findings,  most 
obviously  that  in  its  present  form  the  Anonimalle  Chronicle  was  written,  or  at  least  compiled,  at 
St  Mary’s  Abbey,  York,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  That  conclusion  at  least 
seems  beyond  doubt,  even  if  -  as  the  first  part  of  the  introduction  to  this  edition  reveals  - 
nothing  we  know  about  St  Mary’s  at  this  period  quite  prepares  us  for  the  production  of  such  a 
remarkably  ambitious  and  complex  series  of  chronicles  there.  Quite  who,  one  wonders,  whether 
within  or  without  the  St  Mary’s  cloister,  would  have  been  interested  in  those  apparently 
authoritative  contemporary  accounts  of  the  Good  Parliament  of  1376  and  the  Peasants’  Revolt  of 
1381  which  give  the  last  folios  of  the  Anonimalle  its  fame?  To  that,  and  similar,  problems  Dr 
Childs  and  Mr  Taylor  can  find  no  solution  except  in  the  greatest  paradox  of  all  -  that  the 
Anonimalle  Chronicle  ‘was  almost  certainly  written  with  no  outside  audience  in  mind,  and 
appears  to  have  been  virtually  unknown  outside  St  Mary’s  itself 

In  the  case  of  the  section  of  the  Anonimalle  Chronicle  printed  here  for  the  very  first  time,  such 
acute  problems  of  audience  and  readership  are  admittedly  a  little  less  severe;  the  text  now 
edited  by  Dr  Childs  and  Mr  Taylor  comprises  only  23  folios  (fols.  248v  -  271),  constituting  a 
version  (if  an  especially  elaborate  one)  of  the  short  continuation  of  the  French  prose  Brut 
chronicle  for  the  years  between  1307  and  1334.  Although  not  a  long  continuation  (in  this  edition 
it  occupies  only  a  few  more  pages  than  the  wide-ranging  introduction  provided  by  the  editors),  it 
is  certainly  of  very  considerable  importance  for  the  political  history  of  the  period  it  covers. 
Without  possessing  the  more  sophisticated  literary  qualities  of,  say,  the  Vita  Edwardi  Secundi,  the 
author  of  this  version  of  the  short  continuation  of  the  Brut  has  no  difficulty  in  communicating 
either  the  excitement  of  military  action  or  his  distrust  of  Edward  II  (‘so  fickle  in  purpose  and 
feelings  that  what  he  granted  one  day  for  the  common  profit  of  the  land  he  would  want  to  retract 
on  another’).  As  Dr  Childs  and  Mr  Taylor  point  out,  the  continuator  (‘quite  possibly  a 
government  clerk’)  seems  especially  well-informed  on  London  affairs,  on  the  internecine 
disputes  which  led  to  Edward  II’s  deposition  in  1327,  and  on  the  wars  between  the  English  and 
Scots;  this  continuation  comes  in  fact  more  or  less  to  its  close  with  an  exceptionally  intriguing 
account  of  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  in  1333. 

Equally  intriguing  in  a  different  way  are  a  handful  of  precise,  if  casually  introduced,  references 
in  this  chronicle  to  events  which  might  seem  to  be  of  interest  only  to  members  of  the  Franciscan 
order.  In  particular,  the  allusion  to  the  great  floods  which  allegedly  caused  the  collapse  of  the 
walls  of  the  York  Greyfriars  in  July  1315  may  indeed  suggest  ‘an  earlier  Franciscan  involvement 
with  the  text’  before  it  passed  to  St  Mary’s  Abbey.  To  all  these  issues  the  editors’  introduction  to 
this  volume  is  a  highly  reliable  guide,  leaving  one  moreover  with  the  powerful  impression  that  a 
detailed  comparative  study  of  all  surviving  texts  of  the  short  continuation  of  the  Brut  is  now  one 
of  the  most  urgent  tasks  awaiting  the  historiographer  of  early  fourteenth-century  England.  Both 
the  text  of  the  continuation  printed  here,  as  well  as  the  translation  (placed  on  the  facing  page), 
have  been  as  meticulously  prepared  as  the  expertise  of  the  two  editors  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
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In  every  way,  including  its  dust  jacket  and  its  frontispiece  illustration  of  a  folio  from  the  original 
manuscript,  this  is  a  thoroughly  well-produced  volume.  Without  claiming  that  the  Anonimalle 
Chronicle  has  yet  revealed  all  its  secrets,  here  is  an  edition  which  carries  the  pioneering  work  of 
V.  H.  Galbraith  a  very  long  way  further  towards  completion. 

Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Barrie  Dobson 


Anthony  Clark,  Seeing  Beneath  the  Soil:  Prospecting  methods  in  archaeology,  Batsford,  London,  1990,  pp. 
176;  £29.45. 

This  is  a  book  that  has  been  some  time  in  the  coming.  It  is  the  first  volume  in  this  important 
application  area  to  be  written  by  a  British  author.  This  apparent  neglect  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  most  used  aspects  of  ‘scientific’  archaeology  is  something  of  a  mystery.  Similarly, 
the  title  of  this  offering  is  somewhat  mysterious.  Whilst  Dr.  Clark  describes,  or  introduces,  the 
major  techniques  of  prospecting,  the  book  reads  more  like  a  personal  history  of  his  time  at  the 
Ancient  Monuments  Laboratory.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  anecdotes  of  times  past  and 
equipment  of  yester-year  make  a  fascinating  account,  the  innocent  reader  would  be  forgiven  if  he 
or  she  finished  the  book  believing  that  some  of  the  evolutionary  equipment  and  methods  discussed 
in  the  book  are  still  state-of-the-art. 

The  nub  of  the  book  depends  largely  upon  the  two  major  techniques  used  in  British  prospecting 
—  resistivity  and  magnetometry.  The  data  presentations  rely  heavily  upon  X-Y  plots  (a  style  that 
the  AM  Lab  have  made  their  own),  with  the  occasional  grey-scale  or  dot-density  plot.  Dot  density 
representations  are  regarded  as  a  very  British  response  to  the  problem  of  data  presentation  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  book  has  a  particularly  British  feel  to  it.  The  lack  of  recent  references  in  foreign 
journals  has  by-passed  the  many  novel  approaches  used  on  the  continent  and  in  America. 

The  chapter  on  resistivity  contains  some  important  information  on  model  simulation  and 
climatological  effects.  However,  Clark’s  anecdotal  style,  rather  than  an  explanation  using  classical 
electrical  resistivity  theory,  detracts  from  the  understanding  of  what,  for  most  people,  is  a 
mysterious  box  of  tricks.  The  last  resort  for  those  brave,  or  interested,  enough  to  pursue  the 
mathematical  formula,  appears  to  be  Appendix  1  of  Clark’s  unpublished  Thesis,  hardly  the  most 
available  of  sources.  A  couple  of  references  from  the  geological  geophysical  literature  would  have 
been  welcome  here  (such  as  Tagg  or  Telford  et  al).  In  particular,  the  poorly  understood  Twin- 
Probe  array  has  suffered  most.  This  is  rather  sad  in  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  resistance 
surveys  carried  out  for  archaeological  purposes  in  Britain  use  the  Twin-Probe. 

The  chapter  on  magnetometry  is  also  similarly  brief  on  the  mathematical  theory,  although  it 
does  contain  good  descriptions  of  the  differing  workings  of  the  various  types  of  magnetometers. 
Clark  clearly  suggests  the  need  for  integration  of  techniques,  both  of  geophysical  and  traditional 
archaeological  data  sets.  The  description  of  the  link  between  magnetometer  surveying  and  the 
magnetic  properties  of  the  soil  will  be  a  welcome  one  for  the  newly  interested  surveyor. 

The  final  third  of  the  text  comprise  chapters  on  ‘other  methods’,  ‘choice  of  method’, 
‘interpretation  and  presentation’  and  ‘survey  logistics’.  Most  of  them,  apart  from  the  last,  are 
probably  too  short.  Given  Clark’s  involvement  with  the  English  Heritage  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  legal  restrictions  of  the  use  of  geophysical  techniques  on  protected 
sites. 

This  book  is  very  readable,  and  one  is  struck  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author  and  feels  the 
excitement  of ‘being  there’  during  a  period  of  evolution  in  an  exciting  field.  However,  the  ignoring 
of  the  mathematical  theory  of  geophysics  reduces  the  explanation  of  the  observed  anomalies  to 
personal  experience.  Whilst  Clark’s  experience  is  broad,  his  style  does  not  give  the  depth  required 
for  a  text  book  on  this  subject.  Although  he  has  charted  the  evolution  of  much  of  the  hardware  in 
use  today,  he  has  only  hinted  at  the  exciting  progress  to  come. 


Bradford 


Christopher  F.  Gaffney 
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Jan  Crowther  (ed.),  Descriptions  of  East  Yorkshire:  De  la  Pryme  to  Head ,  East  Yorkshire  Local  History 
Society  ,  1992;  pp.  82,  figs  5.  £3. 

This  fascinating  booklet  continues  the  earlier  collection  of  accounts  of  East  Yorkshire  written 
by  visitors  from  Leland  to  Defoe  and  resembles  the  descriptions  of  York  collected  by  Professor 
and  Mrs  Palliser.  Eighteen  authors  from  1693  to  1835  have  left  their  impressions  of  Hull, 
Beverley  and  other  places  in  the  East  Riding.  They  range  from  the  antiquarian  clergyman 
Abraham  De  la  Pryme  to  the  ex-commissary-general,  Sir  George  Head  and  include  Arthur 
Young  and  William  Cobbett,  as  well  as  the  obscure  poets,  James  Coates  of  Bridlington  and 
Edward  Anderson  of  Kilham.  There  is  plenty  of  detail  on  agricultural  improvements,  building 
materials  and  manufactures,  whether  of  carpets  at  Wansford  or  glass  at  Fulford.  John  Wesley 
mentions  the  discovery  of  a  large  Roman  villa  near  Pocklington  in  1755,  Anna  Seward  describes 
Bridlington  Pier  in  1793,  while  another  visitor  mentions  the  export  of  horses  from  the  area  to 
Russia  in  1794.  The  collection  should  give  pleasure  and  information  to  many  readers. 


P.  H.  Cullum,  Cremetts  and  Corrodies:  Care  of  the  Poor  and  Sick  at  St  Leonard's  Hospital,  York  in  the 
Middle  Ages.,  Borthwick  Paper  no.  79,  University  of  York,  1991,  pp.35.  £2  4-  35p.  p.  &  p. 

The  Borthwick  Papers  are  a  long  running  series  publishing  academic  research  on  York  and 
Yorkshire  in  a  form  that  is  affordable  and  usable  by  the  general  reader,  by  local  historians  and, 
because  they  are  meticulously  footnoted,  by  fellow  academics.  This  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
series  highlighting  the  portion  of  a  D.  Phil,  thesis  on  “Hospitals  and  Charitable  provision  in 
Medieval  Yorkshire”  that  is  particularly  relevant  to  York.  It  puts  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital  in  its 
national  context,  comparing  its  work  with  that  of  St.  Bartholomews  in  London  and  summarises 
the  evidence  for  its  possible  pre-conquest  foundation.  The  spiritual  benefits  of  establishing  a 
hospital  bed  with  its  beneficiary,  and  the  brothers  praying  for  the  donor’s  soul,  and  the  bed 
possibly  being  available  for  an  aged  retainer  are  pointed  out  in  a  dead-pan  fashion,  along  with 
the  monarch’s  practice  of  getting  the  hospital  to  support  his  pensioners. 

The  categories  of  provision  are  defined  into  liveries  and  corrodies.  The  latter  were  lifelong 
pensions  purchased  or  granted  and  could  be  held  inside  or  outside  the  house.  The  liveries  were 
a  right  to  receive  maintenance.  They  too  could  be  purchased,  but  the  majority  were  held  by 
cremetts.  This  is  a  local  word  which  the  paper  attempts  to  define,  though  the  definition  could  be 
a  clearer  one.  It  seems  to  mean  what  later  generations  defined  as  the  sick  poor. 

Records  for  the  hospital  are  not  extensive,  but  an  incredible  amount  of  information  has  been 
teased  from  wills,  from  accounts  and  from  public  records  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the  inmates, 
on  their  diet  and  their  medical  treatment.  Only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  background  could 
deduce  the  latter  from  large  purchases  of  pepper  and  cumin  in  the  accounts,  but  there  it  is  with 
a  postulated  prescription.  An  amazing  amount  has  been  discovered  about  some  of  the  recipients 
of  corrodies,  the  quarrels  between  masters  and  brothers  and  the  fluctuations  over  time  in  the 
number  of  people  supported  by  the  hospital. 

The  footnotes  are  clear  and  useful,  making  it  possible  to  follow  up  lines  of  research.  I  do  wish 
that  a  map  of  the  site  of  the  hospital  had  been  provided.  Though  the  position  of  many  buildings 
are  unknown,  the  precinct  boundary  is,  and  for  those  who  do  not  live  in  York  it  might  be  helpful 
to  know  the  area  covered  by  the  hospital.  This  valuable  booklet  is  a  major  addition  to  the  history 
of  York  and  makes  one  realise  what  a  major  institution  York  possessed  and  what  a  tragedy  the 
disappearance  of  the  hospital  was  for  the  sick  poor,  despite  the  continued  payment  of  “cremett” 
money. 

Jennifer  Kaner 


Elgee  H.  W.  (ed).  A  Man  of  the  Moors.  Extracts  from  the  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Frank  Elgee. 
(Roseberry  Publications,  Middlesbrough)  1991.  114pp.. 

Frank  Elgee,  as  assistant  curator  and  curator  of  the  Dorman  Memorial  Museum  at 
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Middlesbrough  from  1904  to  1932,  was  the  most  significant  investigator  of  the  North  York  Moors 
of  his  time.  He  was  extremely  versatile,  his  studies  ranging  from  geology,  through  many 
branches  of  natural  history,  to  archaeology  and  history.  These  sprang  from  his  deep  affection  for 
the  moors,  which  found  expression  in  classics  of  their  period  ‘The  Moorlands  of  North  East  Yorkshire: 
Their  Natural  History  and  Origin  ’  (1912)  and  ‘ Early  Man  in  North  East  Yorkshire ’  (1930).  This 
compilation  of  his  diaries,  letters  and  verse  was  edited  some  13  years  after  his  death  in  1944  by 
his  widow  Harriet  Elgee,  herself  of  considerable  standing  as  a  writer.Although  it  contains  some 
information  on  prehistoric  sites,  it  is  most  notable  for  Elgee’s  continual  delight  in  the  moors, 
often  comprising  descriptions  of  birds,  flowers,  trees  and  rocks  and  scenes  in  all  weathers  of 
hills,  dales  and  coast.  Some  of  his  scientific  work  has  not  stood  up  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century,  but  his  almost  mystical  identification  with  ‘this  sublime  landscape’  has  inspired  many  in 
his  own  and  later  times.  It  is  best  revealed,  of  all  his  works,  in  this  small  book. 


D.  A.  Spratt 


Barbara  English,  The  Great  Landowners  of  East  Yorkshire.  1530-1910 . ,  London:  Harvester 
Wheatsheaf,  1990.  X  4-  290  pp.  £50. 

Land  ownership  in  Yorkshire  since  1500  has  proved  a  fruitful  field  of  study,  encompassing  the 
very  differently  directed  works  of  R.  B.  Smith,  J.  T.  Cliffe,  P.  A.  Roebuck,  R.  G.Wilson,  G.  Mee, 
T.  W.  Beastall,  andj.  T.  Ward.  The  approach  of  Dr  Barbara  English  is,  however,  different  from 
that  of  these  other  scholars,  for  she  has  chosen  not  to  concentrate  on  an  estate,  or  on  a  short 
period,  but  to  study  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  principal  landed  families  in  the  East  Riding 
over  some  four  centuries.  A  former  archivist  who  now  teaches  local  history  at  Hull  University,  Dr 
English  shows  an  impressive  knowledge  of  estate  papers  and  land  law,  as  well  as  a  refined 
topographical  sense,  in  this  important  monograph  (which  would  have  been  improved  by  some 
maps  and  a  higher  standard  of  illustration). 

Dr  English  has  built  her  discussion  on  the  identification  of  the  ten  leading  landowners  of  the 
region  at  approximately  fifty-year  intervals,  from  1530  to  1910.  From  that  base  she  analyses  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  (only)  twenty-two  families  who  made  up  the  whole  set  over  400  years.  Her 
text  is  a  little  dry  and  mechanical  but  it  presents  a  wealth  of  information,  firmly  organised  and 
clearly  discussed.  In  it  she  traces  the  rise  and  fall  of  landed  families,  explaining  how  some  grew 
rich  and  why  others  failed.  She  lucidly  examines  the  intricacies  of  estate  management  and  family 
finances.  She  discusses  the  changes  in  farming.  She  assesses  —  a  little  sketchily  -  the  social  and 
public  role  of  major  landowners  and  describes  how  they  lived  in  the  great  houses  (many  of  them 
now  demolished  or  change  beyond  recognition). 

In  relating  her  rich  regional  material  to  wider  historical  questions  concerning  changes  in 
landed  fortunes,  methods  of  estate  management,  and  the  openness  -  or  otherwise  -  of  landed 
society,  Dr  English  draws  on  a  wealth  of  evidence  about  East  Riding  families  which  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  readers  of  this  journal.  They  will  find  material  on  the  two  aristocratic 
dynasties:  the  Percies  and  the  Cliffords,  whose  interest,  under  various  titles,  lasted  for  centuries. 
Then  there  are  the  ‘old’  landed  families  with  familiar  names:  Boynton,  Constable,  Strickland, 
Hotham  and  St  Quintin.  There  are  landowners  with  commercial  origins:  Gee,  Warton, 
Thompson  and  (above  all)  the  successful  incomers  from  Leeds,  the  Sykes  and  the  Denisons,  as 
well  as  the  Wilsons,  whose  fortunes  came  from  Hull  shipping. 

Some  of  the  original  families  declined  in  prosperity  during  the  religious  and  political  tensions 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  they  backed  the  wrong  side,  though  Stricklands 
and  Bethells  profited  from  the  Civil  War,  others  were  defeated  by  economic  changes,  family 
troubles,  extravagance  or  bad  management  in  later  times.  Nevertheless,  the  descendants  of  Sir 
John  Hotham,  who  closed  the  gates  of  Hull  on  Charles  I  in  1642  (and  who  was  eventually 
disgraced  and  executed),  still  figure  amongst  the  ten  leading  landowners  in  1910,  an  instructive 
thought  for  the  500th  anniversary  of  a  significant  political  event  in  the  history  of  county  and 
country. 


University  of  Leeds 


G.  C.  F.  Forster 
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Patrick  Eyres  (ed.),  Castle  Howard.  Landscape  of  Epic  Poetry,  New  Arcadian  Journal ,  No.  29/30, 
(Winter/Spring  1989-1990).  ISSN  0262-558X.  New  Arcadian  Press,  40  Bloomfield  Crescent, 
Leeds,  LS6  3DD,  West  Yorkshire.  £25. 

Since  their  inception  ten  years  ago  the  New  Arcadians,  a  loose  affiliation  of  artists  and  writers, 
have  issued  over  thirty  numbers  of  their  journal,  as  well  as  numerous  broadsheets,  small  books, 
portfolios  and  cards.  Under  the  editorship  of  Patrick  Eyres,  lecturer  in  art  and  design  at  Bradford 
and  Ilkley  Community  College,  the  New  Arcadians  have  devoted  themselves  to  exploring  garden 
and  landscape  themes.  Each  publication  strives  to  further  the  relationship  between  word  and 
image,  with  the  essays  and  poems  liberally  illustrated  by  graphics  and  photographs. 

Among  their  publications  are  studies  of  the  famous  gardens  at  Studley  Royal,  Hackfall  and 
Rousham,  but  they  have  also  concerned  themselves  with  other  kinds  of  landscape  and  regions  of 
Britain,  including  Wharfedale  at  Bolton  Abbey,  the  rivers  Greta  and  Tees.  Pennine  routes, 
Northumbrian  landscapes,  Culzean  on  the  Ayrshire  coast,  and  industrial  communities  such  as 
Saltaire  and  other  model  towns.  An  underlying  theme  of  their  work  is  the  sense  of  the  sublime,  as 
defined  by  Edmund  Burke,  that  is  to  be  found  in  these  places.  A  contemporary  manifestation  of 
this  experience  of  awe  and  fear  is  voiced  through  their  treatment  of  warfare;  thus  several  issues 
consider  the  relationship  between  18th  century  political  gardening  and  the  20th  century  role  of 
Britain  as  NATO  member  and  host  to  large  numbers  of  American  forces.  The  juxtaposition  of 
Sparta  and  Arcadia,  of  missile  silos  and  garden  architecture,  inspired  in  part  by  the  work  of  Ian 
Hamilton  Finlay,  is  a  recurrent  theme  in  both  the  writing  and  illustrations  of  the  New  Arcadians. 

This  edge  to  their  work  belies  any  cosy  image  that  might  be  suggested  by  their  name:  although 
passionately  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  landscape  the  New  Arcadians  are  not  conservative 
in  any  traditional  sense  of  the  word.  Indeed,  in  one  issue  of  the  journal  they  have  attacked  the 
National  Trust  view  of  conservation  and  sponsorship,  calling  it  ‘gung-ho,  superficial,  a-historical 
and  anti-cultural’.  At  the  same  time  however,  their  championing  of  William  Aislabie’s  ruined 
garden  at  Hackfall  has  led  to  a  revived  interest  in  this  lost  masterpiece  of  18th  century  gardening, 
and  a  concern  that  it  does  not  disappear  altogether.  Thus  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  one 
saw  The  Landmark  Trust  launching  an  appeal  for  the  restoration  of  one  of  the  buildings  at 
Hackfall  in  August  1990. 

Although  most  issues  of  the  Journal  are  restricted  to  a  few  hundred  copies,  principally  for 
subscribers,  much  of  their  work  has  been  seen  in  exhibitions  throughout  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  December  of  this  year  a  tenth  anniversary  retrospective  of  their  work  is  due  to 
be  held  at  Leeds  Polytechnic. 

The  current  issue  deals  with  the  ‘Landscape  of  Epic  Poetry’  at  Castle  Howard,  and  comprises 
in  the  main  two  substantial  essays:  the  first,  by  Patrick  Eyres,  examines  in  detail  the  creation  of 
his  planned  landscape  by  Charles  Howard,  3rd  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  his  ‘design  team’  of 
Vanbrugh,  Hawksmoor  and  Stephen  Switzer.  Eyres  is  anxious  to  focus  on  the  political  context  of 
early  18th  century  landscape  gardening,  which  he  sees  as  a  Whig  manifesto  commemorating  the 
‘Glorious  Revolution’  of  1688.  The  second  piece  is  more  general  and,  in  discussing  the  ‘Sexual 
Politics’  of  landscape  in  the  18th  century,  Wendy  Frith  draws  attention  to  the  cultural  and 
political  meanings  of  Nature  at  that  historical  moment.  The  issue  opens  with  an  introductory 
visual  tour  through  the  landscape  at  Castle  Howard  with  a  series  of  vignettes  of  buildings  and 
views  by  Jack  Sloan  accompanied  by  quotations  from  Brideshead  Revisited.  In  my  view  the  extracts 
from  Waugh’s  novel  detract  from  the  visual  delight  of  these  pictures,  and  present  a  Brideshead 
perspective  that  is  simply  irrelevant  to  the  more  detailed  examination  of  the  history  of  the  real  (as 
opposed  to  fictional)  landscape  at  Castle  Howard.  The  issue  concludes  with  an  example  of  the 
New  Arcadians’  writing  at  its  best  -  deft,  richly  speculative,  full  of  suggestion,  and  witty;  indeed 
this  piece  reads  far  more  convincingly  than  the  lengthier  academic  articles.  In  this  spirited  and 
ingenious  essay,  Eyres  picks  up  on  the  continued  presence  of  NATO  warplanes  above  the 
landscape  at  Castle  Howard,  which  he  sees  as  drawn  to  the  architectural  landmarks  like  bees  to 
a  hive.  Accompanied  by  some  startling  pictures  of  buildings  and  aircraft,  this  piece  focuses  on  the 
6th  Earl  of  Carlisle’s  verses,  inscribed  on  a  pedestal  in  the  garden,  about  the  ancient  site  of 
Paestum  in  Italy,  which  Eyres  quotes  alongside  some  WW2  accounts  by  allied  soldiers  on  the 
actual  fighting  around  Salerno  in  1943.  This  sense  of  historical  and  military  continuity  between 
the  centuries,  of  great  events  occurring  and  re-occurring  in  the  same  landscape  holds  true  for 
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Castle  Howard  as  it  does  for  Paestum  near  Salerno.  It  is  impossible  not  to  consider  such 
juxtapositions  when  confronted  by  a  Tornado  aircraft  whilst  walking  beside,  say,  Hawksmoor’s 
Mausoleum.  Eyres  sees  these  terrifying  machines  streaking  through  a  sublime  landscape,  as 
examples  of  the  ‘military  sublime’  and  the  technologically  awesome.  He  ends  on  a  note  of  hope 
that  is,  alas,  already  muted  and  in  doubt.  The  crumbling  of  the  Warsaw  pact  may  have  signalled 
the  close  of  the  Cold  War,  but  events  in  the  Gulf  and  in  the  Baltic  states  show  that  these  kinds  of 
machine  will  continue  to  print  their  message  in  the  skies  above  Castle  Howard  for  quite  some  time. 

Castle  Howard  C.L.  Ridgway 


A.  R.  Hall  and  H.  K.  Kenward.  Environmental  Evidence  from  the  Colonia:  General  Accident  and  Rougier 
Street,  The  Archaeology  of  York  14/6,  Council  for  British  Archaeology,  London  1990.  145  pp,  6  tables, 
21  figs.,  8  plates,  9  microfiche.  £18.00. 

Environmental  archaeology  on  urban  sites  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  importance  over  the 
past  decade  and  a  half  as  its  potential  has  become  more  widely  recognised  and  as  urban 
development  has  concentrated  much  of  the  archaeological  effort  on  urban  centres.  York  has 
been  particularly  blessed  both  in  having  sites  with  suitably  preserved  organic  deposits  and  in 
having  a  long  standing  commitment  from  the  archaeological  establishment  to  working  closely 
with  environmental  specialists.  The  two  sites  discussed  in  this  book  were  both  rich  in  well- 
preserved  organic  materials,  and  are  located  close  to  each  other  near  the  river  Ouse.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  General  Accident  site,  as  it  was  larger  and  produced  more  samples,  with  most 
of  the  material  from  Rougier  Street  being  similar. 

The  book  begins  with  a  brief  introduction  and  resume  including  tables  showing  an  outline  of 
the  phasing  and  correlation  between  that  of  the  two  sites.  There  is  a  section  on  methods,  a  short 
explanation  of  how  the  results  are  presented,  a  description  of  the  materials  recovered,  and 
finally  a  general  discussion  and  synthesis  of  the  material  from  both  sites.  The  contents  of  the 
microfiche  are  given  in  print  at  the  back  of  the  book.  A  large  amount  of  data,  primarily  of 
interest  to  specialists,  is  in  the  fiche.  Included  in  print  are  some  essential  plans  and  tables 
including  a  full  list  of  plant  and  invertebrate  species  from  both  sites. 

The  methods  section  is  of  great  importance  since  the  Environmental  Archaeology  Unit  at  York 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  developing  methods  of  sampling,  processing  and  data  recording  which 
have  influenced  workers  elsewhere  in  the  country.  The  section  seems  all  too  brief,  but  reference 
is  made  to  a  fuller  discussion  in  a  forthcoming  fascicule  of  volume  19  in  the  Archaeology  of  York 
series,  which  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest. 

The  large  amount  of  material  poses  problems  of  presentation.  The  necessary  amount  of 
description  sometimes  makes  it  difficult  to  grasp  the  whole  picture.  The  excellent  synthesis, 
focusing  on  particular  aspects  of  the  sites  and  giving  well-considered  interpretations  of  the 
material,  does  much  to  overcome  this  problem.  It  is  a  bit  too  obvious,  however,  that  the  book  is 
an  exercise  in  packing  the  maximum  amount  of  information  into  the  minimum  print  space 
without  consideration  for  human  frailties  such  as  a  limited  attention  span  when  confronted  with 
pages  of  largely  descriptive  text  unalleviated,  except  for  a  few  phase  plans,  by  visual 
representation  of  the  material  under  discussion.  The  plates  would  have  been  welcome 
interspersed  amongst  the  text  instead  of  buried  in  the  back.  More  illustrations  and  perhaps 
some  interpretive  figures  would  have  made  the  book  more  readable.  The  layout  does  not  help. 
Switching  between  single-spaced  and  double-spaced  text,  presumably  intended  to  distinguish 
the  specific  discussion  of  the  remains  from  general  phase  summaries,  is  distracting  and 
sometimes  confusing  as  the  distinction  between  descriptive  and  interpretive  discussion  is  of 
necessity  not  always  clear-cut.  The  text,  however,  is  well-written  and  authors  have  stuck  to  a 
commendable  use  of  plain  English  in  preference  to  technical  terms. 

The  plant  and  insect  remains  are  discussed  in  terms  of  ecological  groups,  and  the  plant 
remains  also  in  terms  of  human  use.  The  ‘abundance-indicator  values’  are  a  useful  and  easily 
understood  statistical  method  of  showing  the  representation  of  various  plant  communities  in  a 
series  of  samples,  such  as  weeds  of  disturbed  and  arable  ground  or  aquatic  plants.  The 
abundance  of  particular  groups  of  plants  and  insects  changes  over  time  and  in  addition  to  being 
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discussed  in  the  text,  these  changes  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  with  the  numerous  histograms. 

The  integration  of  the  evidence  from  all  the  different  types  of  material  is  excellent  and  makes 
it  possible  to  reconstruct  much  of  the  sequence  of  human  activities  in  the  vicinity  and  altering 
the  local  environment.  The  sequence  begins  with  signs  of  some  human  disturbance  and  a  ‘semi- 
natural’  waterside  assemblage  of  plants  and  animals.  There  is  increasing  human  influence  on 
the  local  environment  until  by  the  late  2nd  century  the  plant  and  insect  assemblages  have 
developed  to  the  point  of  being  recognisable  as  ‘urban’.  The  large  range  of  food  evidence 
includes  oyster,  mussel,  crab,  a  variety  of  fruits  and  nuts  such  as  fig,  grape,  apple,  blackberry, 
elder,  mulberry,  strawberry,  walnut,  hazel,  sloe  and  bullace/damson,  herbs  such  as  coriander, 
celery,  dill,  summer  savory  and  opium  poppy  and  other  plants  such  as  cereals,  lentils,  flax  and 
imported  olive.  Box  may  have  been  grown  as  an  ornamental.  There  were  also  fish  such  as 
grayling,  pike,  chub,  herring,  salmon,  trout  and  smelt.  Concentrations  of  parasite  ova  indicate 
the  presence  of  human  faeces.  Beetles  that  live  in  decomposing  matter  such  as  dung,  grain  pests, 
woodworm  beetle,  fleas,  lice,  flies,  rats  and  house  mice  all  show  the  increasing  influence  of 
human  beings  and  the  rather  squalid  conditions  under  which  they  lived.  Peat  was  imported  and 
also  grassland  plants,  possibly  as  hay  or  in  the  digestive  tracts  of  animals  grazed  on  pastures. 
Plants  from  salt  marsh  may  have  had  a  similar  origin.  Some  wooden  artifacts  were  made  of 
exotic  woods  such  as  silver  fir.  A  partly  charred  and  partly  waterlogged  layer  of  grain  at  Rougier 
Street  showed  substantial  evidence  of  sprouting,  indicating  that  the  grain  may  have  spoiled  in 
storage.  Dye  plants  and  leek  were  found  at  General  Accident  in  the  Anglo-Scandinavian  period. 

There  is  much  here  that  is  of  interest  to  others  besides  environmental  specialists.  As  well  as 
the  developing  urban  environment,  developing  economic  activities  can  be  seen,  including 
movement  of  resources  from  outside  the  town  and  importation  of  materials  from  abroad.  The 
evidences  for  living  conditions  and  food  remains  give  a  more  intimate  insight  into  people’s  daily 
lives.  This  book  is  of  great  importance  for  Roman  and  urban  archaeology,  and  many  of  its 
implications  will  have  value  in  a  much  wider  context. 

University  of  Birmingham  Lisa  Moffett 


Michael  Hicks,  Richard  III  and  His  Rivals:  Magnates  and  their  Motives  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
Hambledon  Press,  London,  1991. 

Michael  Hicks,  Richard  III:  the  Man  behind  the  Myth,  Collins  and  Brown,  London,  1991 

Michael  Hicks  is  one  of  the  most  productive  and  knowledgeable  historians  of  fifteenth-century 
England.  In  a  dozen  years  he  has  produced  over  two  dozen  articles  and  several  books  on  English 
politics  and  society,  especially  of  the  Yorkist  period.  Twenty-three  papers  are  collected  together 
in  Richard  III  and  His  Rivals,  four  being  previously  unpublished.  These  case  studies  encompass  the 
estates,  retainers,  political  careers  and  religious  foundations  of  several  prominent  men  and 
women.  Except  for  Henry  Percy,  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Richard  III,  they  are  from 
the  south  of  England.  The  Hicks  corpus,  as  this  collection  makes  abundantly  clear,  is  based  on  an 
encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  the  sources  for  fifteenth-century  history  and  a  profound  study  of  the 
law,  especially  as  relating  to  inheritance  and  the  land.  Hicks’s  command  of  these  aspects  of  his 
subject  is  illustrated  perfectly  in  a  delightful  cameo  concerning  the  purchase  and  resale  by 
Richard,  when  Duke  of  Gloucester,  of  an  estate  in  Romsey,  Hants.  Repeatedly  in  these  essays, 
land  remains  at  the  heart  of  his  work.  If  we  now  have  a  better  understanding  of  its  importance 
to  the  fifteenth-century  nobility,  it  is  largely  due  to  these  essays. 

However,  Hicks  does  not  fall  into  the  trap  of  assuming  that,  because  much  of  the  surviving 
evidence  concerns  the  legal  and  financial  aspects  of  property,  land  was  the  only  matter  which 
concerned  aristocratic  men  and  women.  His  grand  design  is  a  major  work  on  Bastard  Feudalism, 
for  which  several  essays,  especially  two  not  previously  published,  are  preliminary  forays.  His 
essay  on  Lord  Hastings’  indentured  retainers  reviews  the  literature  on  this  topic  and  concludes 
that  Hastings  was  retaining  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  his  master,  the  king,  partly  to  prevent 
other  lords  from  doing  so,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  exceptional,  not  typical.  A  second  piece, 
‘Bastard  Feudalism:  Society  and  Politics  in  Fifteenth  Century  England’,  is  a  review  of  recent 
writings,  especially  those  of  J.  G.  Bellamy  and  Christine  Carpenter,  in  which  he  takes  issue  with 
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the  conflict  model  underlying  their  work.  Conflict  and  the  naked  pursuit  of  material  self-interest 
were,  he  argues,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  This  idea  is  taken  further  in  a  third  essay  on 
idealism  in  politics,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  defence  of  honour  and  a  concern  for  good 
government  were  equally  powerful  motivating  forces.  Hicks  is  undoubtedly  right  to  search  for 
what  lay  behind  the  formality  of  legal  records,  but  those  familiar  with  such  collections  of  letters 
as  the  Plumpton  Correspondence  will  wonder  whether  these  more  personal  sources  do  not  also 
suggest  a  world  dominated  by  material  self-interest. 

The  historian  of  Yorkshire  will  find  reprinted  in  Richard  III  and  His  Rivals  Hicks’s  essays  on  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  rebellion  of  1489  in  which  he  met  his  death,  both 
previously  published  in  Northern  History.  But  the  principal  northern  strand  in  this  collection,  as 
the  title  suggests,  lies  in  the  author’s  developing  perception  of  Richard  III.  His  Borthwick  Paper 
on  Richard  as  Duke  of  Gloucester  is  reproduced,  but  not,  surprisingly,  an  essay  on  Richard  and 
the  North,  published  in  1986.  Fortunately  his  ideas  are  drawn  together  in  Richard  III:  the  Man 
behind  the  Myth ,  which  makes  explosive  reading  for  Yorkshire  Ricardians.  The  images  created  by 
the  propaganda  of  both  sides  during  1483-5,  he  claims,  have  become  more  important  than  the 
realities.  Richard,  it  seems,  managed  the  news  during  1483  every  bit  as  effectively  as  a  modern 
press  officer.  Not  only  did  he  successfully  smear  his  rivals  as  embezzlers,  lechers,  sorcerers  and 
traitors,  but  he  also  successfully  sold  himself  as  an  honest,  uncorrupted,  blunt  soldier,  excluded 
from  influence  by  those  same  villains.  Moreover,  Hicks  claims,  while  Henry  VII  turned  the  tables 
on  Richard  after  1483,  the  image  he  manufactured  has  nevertheless  stuck  for  the  years  before 
1483.  In  short  Richard  III  invented  himself  then  as  the  loyal,  dependable  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
The  reality,  Hicks  argues  from  pre-1483  sources  (as  in  the  essay  on  the  hounding  of  the 
defenceless  Countess  of  Oxford),  the  man  behind  his  myth,  was  rather  different:  an  avaricious, 
self-seeking  and  unscrupulous  bully.  Indeed,  as  Hicks  notes,  ‘the  more  we  know,  the  more 
Richard  as  duke  resembles  his  traditional  reputation’. 

By  Hicks’s  own  analysis  of  fifteenth-century  politics  his  Richard  III  was  atypical.  He  did  not, 
contrary  to  the  image  he  presented  of  himself,  have  much  concern  for  honour  or  for  the  public 
good.  This,  as  Hicks  well  knows,  is  dangerous  ground,  particularly  as  the  evidence  he  uses  can  be 
read  more  than  one  way.  It  can  only  be  supposition  that  the  traditional  view  of  Richard  as  the 
good  lord  of  the  north  was  no  more  than  a  propaganda  lie.  Notwithstanding  Hicks’s  reading  of 
the  sources  for  1483,  there  is  independent  evidence  which  reveals  that  as  duke  Richard  did 
perform  the  role  of  good  lord  in  Yorkshire.  He  may  have  been  doing  no  more  than  play  the  role, 
but  the  benefits  were  tangible  for  all  that.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  implication  that  Richard’s 
high  reputation  was  entirely  without  foundation.  Yet  he  may  have  been  a  more  controversial 
figure  in  northern  England  than  is  commonly  supposed:  indeed  he  may  have  divided  opinion  in 
York.  It  is  possible  that  Robert  Brere,  a  saddler  of  the  city,  also  saw  through  him.  Although 
strenuously  denied  at  a  subsequent  enquiry,  it  was  reported  in  1482  that  he  had  said  in  an 
argument  concerning  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  ‘What  might  he  do  for  the  city?  Nothing  but  grin 
at  us’. 

Hurworth  on  Tees  A.  J.  Pollard. 


Tom  McNeill,  The  English  Heritage  Book  of  Castles.  25  x  19  cm.  144  pp.  80  illustrations  (13  in 
colour).  Batsford:  London  1992.  Price:  £25  hb.;  £1 1.99  pb.  ISBN  0  7134  7024  0  hb.,  0  7134  7025  9 
Pb. 

The  medieval  castle  is  a  perennially  popular  subject.  New  books  on  the  topic  appear  with  such 
frequency  that  each  author  must  seek  new  emphases  or  present  fresh  insights.  Tom  McNeill’s 
work  can  offer  an  infectious  enthusiasm  and  a  racy  style.  He  stresses  that  each  castle  was  the 
product  of  an  individual  mind,  so  the  living  requirements  and  their  internal  relationships  will 
differ  from  place  to  place  as  will  the  siting  and  the  outward  display  of  strength.  He  identifies 
lordship  as  the  predominant  concern;  the  defensive  capacity  was  subordinated  to  the 
maintainance  of  lordship.  That  lordship  was  supported  by  an  inner  household  and  an  outer  core 
of  dependants.  All  these  people  had  to  be  housed  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  their  tasks  and 
status.  These  are  the  main  themes  of  the  book:  building  the  castle,  maintaining  the  social 
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distinctions  and  defending  the  structure.  The  final  chapter  concerns  visiting  castles  and 
interpreting  them  to  the  public;  McNeill  uses  particularly  effective  imagery  and  illustrations. 
His  book  also  covers  all  the  British  Isles  with  adequate  attention  to  Ireland.  He  makes  an 
important  contrast  between  Saxon  eastern  Britain  where  the  castle  is  imposed  upon  a  well- 
exploited  and  urbanised  terrain  and  Celtic  western  Britain  where  the  castle  is  the  instrument 
introducing  or  accompanying  a  new  settlement  pattern. 

However  the  book  also  contains  disappointments.  There  is  perfunctory  treatment  of  timber 
castles  because  of  Barker’s  forthcoming  book,  little  discussion  of  the  excavated  material  because 
of  Kenyon’s  recent  book,  little  attention  to  the  still  inhabited  castles,  and  limited  examination  of 
artillery  in  castles  because  the  author  considers  the  two  schemes  of  defence  to  be  incompatible. 
His  coverage  of  seven  Yorkshire  castles  (mainly  Richmond  and  Scarborough)  is  satisfactory, 
though  Sandal  is  wrongly  located  in  South  Yorkshire.  His  discussion  of  Kenilworth  and  of 
Chepstow  would  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  a  fuller  plan  of  each  castle.  Harlech  gatehouse  is 
illustrated  by  an  ancient  ivy-clad  photograph  when  many  better  views  are  available;  Beeston 
castle  from  the  air  (in  reversed  image)  shows  it  before  clearance  and  repair.  In  other  cases  the 
choice  of  illustration  does  not  ideally  suit  the  text,  though  the  colour  plates  are  particularly 
attractive  and  well-chosen.  There  are  some  unfortunate  typographical  errors  which  have  escaped 
correction,  such  as  ‘the  Normans  landed  in  Ireland  in  1069’.  The  preparation  of  the  index  seems 
to  have  been  hasty  and  capricious.  On  the  other  hand  the  bibliography  and  gazetteer  of  castles 
are  both  concise  and  valuable.  Altogether  this  book,  reasonably  priced  in  paperback,  needs  a 
critical  awareness  from  the  reader  but,  like  the  boiling  water  at  the  castle  gatehouse,  the 
reception  should  be  pleasantly  warm. 

University  of  York  Lawrence  Butler 


T.  Meaden  (ed.),  Circles  from  the  Sky,  London,  Souvenir  Press  1991;  208  pages,  figs.  84.  £14.99. 

G.T.  Meaden,  The  Goddess  of  the  Stones.  The  Language  of  the  Megaliths,  London,  Souvenir  Press 
1991;  224  pages,  col.  pis.  18,  figs.  70.  £18.99. 

The  first  of  these  books  consists  of  25  papers  on  the  form,  distribution  and  possible  causes  of 
the  circles  formed  in  crops  which  have  received  publicity  in  the  past  few  years.  In  England  they 
have  mostly  been  reported  from  Wiltshire  but  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  Yorkshire  and  other 
counties,  with  observations  from  as  far  afield  as  Australia,  Canada  and  Japan.  Over  1,000  are 
now  known  from  Britain,  ranging  in  size  from  4m  to  92m  in  diameter  and  sometimes  in  groups 
of  up  to  twelve  or  in  elaborate  patterns  including  lines,  hooks  and  claws.  The  editor  and 
contributors  conclude  that  these  phenomena  are  caused  by  natural  vortices  in  the  lower 
atmosphere,  often  induced  by  nearby  hills  and  perhaps  accompanied  by  air  plasma  and  electrical 
discharges.  There  is  some  discussion  of  the  theory  that  UFOs  or  their  occupants  may  be  the 
cause,  rejected  with  acrimony  when  put  forward  by  the  rival  circle  theorists  Delgado  and 
Andrews.  If  ‘the  circles  have  been  seen  by  country  dwellers  since  time  immemorial’  and  ‘can  be 
validated  right  back  to  the  Neolithic’,  as  claimed  here,  one  would  expect  aerial  archaeologists  to 
have  seen  and  photographed  them  long  before  1980,  but  only  Jim  Pickering  is  cited  here  as  a 
source  for  one  Staffordshire  example.  Many  would  agree  with  one  writer  that  the  very  complex 
forms  with  parallel  lines  and  dumb-bell  shapes  are  probably  due  to  hoaxers. 

If  these  features,  when  not  created  by  hoaxers,  are  due  to  some  little-understood  natural 
phenomenon,  they  are  not  the  concern  of  archaeologists.  However,  in  the  second  book  Dr 
Meaden  ambitiously  attempts  to  relate  many  prehistoric  monuments  and  sculptures,  widely 
scattered  from  Ireland  to  Malta,  to  these  rings  and  the  forces  which  created  them.  It  could  be 
admitted  that  Neolithic  men  who  witnessed  strange  localised  whirlwinds,  perhaps  accompanied 
by  globes  or  pillars  of  fire,  and  who  found  that  they  left  circles  in  grass  or  corn  would  be  greatly 
impressed.  Nevertheless  it  is  straining  the  evidence  to  argue  that  henges,  round  barrows,  turf 
mazes,  spiral  carvings,  the  practice  of  trepanning  and  rock-cut  shafts  all  had  their  origin  in  such 
occurrences.  We  are  approaching  the  lunatic  fringe  when  not  only  the  Great  Goddess,  the 
labyrinth  and  the  corn  dolly  make  an  appearance,  but  also  the  number  of  the  Beast,  the  mowing 
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devil  of  Hertfordshire  and  the  visions  of  Fatima.  Though  Dr  Meaden  does  not  lose  touch  with 
reality  as  completely  as  do  some  ley-liners  and  ufologists,  prehistoric  archaeologists  will  treat 
these  books  with  considerable  reserve,  in  spite  of  Professor  Gimbutas’s  foreword  to  the  second 
and  in  spite  of  the  ingenuity  expended  in  relating  monuments  like  Duggleby  Howe  or  the 
carvings  on  Rombalds  Moor  to  crop  circles. 


R.M.  Butler 


Norman  Moorsom,  Touching  the  Past:  an  Experience  of  History,  Middlesbrough  1991;  pp.  78; 
plates  37;  figs  13.  £5.50. 

Norman  Moorsom  is  a  well  known  local  historian  in  the  Middlesbrough  district.  He  has 
already  produced  many  popular  publications,  but  this  is  a  local  history  book  with  a  difference.  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  late  Peter  Wenham,  his  tutor  at  St  John’s  College,  York,  who  ‘had  the  natural 
skill  to  breathe  life  into  what  many  might  regard  as  the  dead  past’.  This  ability  is  the  theme  of 
Mr  Moorsom’s  book.  For  him  physical  contact  with  objects  surviving  from  long  ago,  and 
association  with  descendants  of  those  who  helped  to  make  history,  creates  an  almost  mystical 
dimension  to  historical  awareness. 

This  sense  of  identity  with  the  past  is  especially  potent  where  one’s  own  forebears  are 
concerned.  Mr  Moorsom’s  ancestors  were  present  at  both  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  (Robert 
Moorsom  as  captain  of  HMS  Revenge)  and  at  the  Siege  of  Sebastopol,  so  that  he  feels  he  can 
identify  personally  with  these  historic  events.  The  ultimate  in  this  intense  experience  of  the  past 
is  the  ‘coming  face  to  face  with  the  past’  through  physical  remains:  the  opening  of 
Tutenkhamen’s  tomb  after  3300  years,  the  excavated  towns  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  and, 
perhaps  the  most  evocative  of  all,  the  exposure  of  the  agonised  face  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
preserved  for  140  years  in  the  frozen  Arctic. 

The  book  is  not  wholly  concerned  with  empathy  through  tactile  experience  but  also  contains 
down-to-earth  tips  for  local  historians.  The  author  particularly  recommends  the  keeping  of  a 
daily  diary  (parts  of  this  book  rely  heavily  on  his  own  diary)  and  the  use  of  old  newspapers  for 
recreating  the  essence  of  a  period.  His  own  Everyday  Life  in  Victorian  Cleveland  (1982)  is  assembled 
from  newspaper  extracts  edited  under  subject  headings.  Practical  matters  such  as  the  mechanics 
of  ‘going  into  print’  are  considered,  and  sources  used  (Wills,  Registry  of  Deeds,  Minute  Books, 
diaries  etc.)  are  mentioned  in  the  text. 

Mr  Moorsom  also  offers  advice  regarding  ways  in  which  local  history  can  be  used  to  enhance 
civic  awareness  and  pride.  As  an  example  he  describes  how  the  celebrations  to  mark 
Middlesbrough’s  first  150  years  brought  together  descendants  of  the  town’s  early  pioneers, 
including  those  involved  in  the  Stockton-Darlington  Railway  Company.  Through  such  an 
occasion  Mr  Moorsom  found  it  possible  ‘to  touch  and  share  experiences  of  those  long  dead’. 
Local  ‘walking  tours’  are  also  suggested  as  means  of  perpetuating  tradition  and  respect. 

The  book  is  a  limited  edition  for  subscribers.  It  comprises  short,  easily  digested  sections,  most 
with  a  bibliography,  and  there  is  a  comprehensive  index.  Overall  it  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
almost  mystical  fancy  (the  words  ‘touching’  and  ‘experience’  in  the  title  reflect  its  essence)  and 
sound  common  sense. 

Pudsey  Ruth  Strong 


Susan  Neave,  Medieval  Parks  of  East  Yorkshire,  Centre  for  Regional  &  Local  History,  University  of 
Hull  and  the  Hutton  Press,  Cherry  Burton,  (1991);  59  pages,  maps  and  colour  plates.  Price 
£4.95. 

The  medieval  deer  parks  of  the  East  Riding  have  attracted  scholarly  attention  in  the  past,  as 
recent  volumes  of  the  Victoria  County  History  and  K.  J.  Allison’s  The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Landscape  (1976)  testify.  Scholars  and  general  readers  alike,  however,  will  welcome  Susan  Neave’s 
contribution.  The  author  cites  documentary  evidence  for  the  existence  of  some  50  medieval  deer 
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parks  within  the  area  studied  in  this  booklet  and  offers  several  amendments  to  the  list  of  such 
places  published  in  1983  by  L.  M.  Cantor.  A  further  20  possible  candidates  for  inclusion  in  any 
future  definitive  list  are  relegated  for  the  time  being  to  the  shorter  of  the  work’s  two  gazetteers. 
These  carry  summary  details  of  each  park  and  together  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  publication. 
The  oldest  of  the  parks  referred  to  are  recorded  in  the  twelfth  century,  although  most  of  them 
were  created  during  the  following  two  hundred  years  and  a  few  even  later.  But  the  author’s 
terms  of  reference  extend  beyond  the  circumstances  in  which  these  places  were  formed  and 
indeed  well  beyond  the  Middle  Ages.  Post-medieval  alterations  arising  out  of  changes  in  fashion 
or  estate  policy  are  also  noted  where  appropriate,  as  are  other  incidents  in  what  often  turned  out 
to  be  a  long  history.  Deer  were  kept  at  Burton  Constable  until  the  later  nineteenth-  century,  for 
instance,  and  at  Everingham  and  Rise  until  the  Second  World  War.  Short  general  essays  discuss 
what  happened  when  a  park  was  created  and  comment  on  its  subsequent  management  and 
economic  value.  There  is  something  too  on  the  contribution  of  deer  parks  to  the  local  scene, 
both  past  and  present. 

Medieval  Parks  of  East  Yorkshire  provides  a  clear  and  well-informed  introduction  to  its  subject.  It 
also  whets  the  appetite  for  more.  The  brevity  of  its  general  sections  precludes  detailed  discussion 
and  a  number  of  interesting  themes  are  consequently  touched  on  only  in  passing.  The  author  is 
tantalisingly  brief  on  the  effects  of  emparking  on  local  agriculture,  for  example,  and  on  the 
eventual  reclamation  of  parks  for  agricultural  purposes  (pp.  11,16).  The  survival  of  ancient 
woodland  in  former  deer  parks  would  repay  further  investigation  (p.16).  The  unwary  may  find 
that  the  gazetteers  fail  to  prepare  them  adequately  for  the  realities  of  the  twentieth  century.  An 
extra  word  or  two  to  indicate  the  present  character  of  each  site  would  have  been  a  valuable 
record  in  itself,  as  well  as  an  aid  to  the  innocent.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the  former  parks  at 
Leconfield  have  largely  been  replaced  by  an  airfield,  but  not  that  their  counterparts  elsewhere 
may  have  been  encroached  upon  by  suburbia  or  form  part  of  a  highly  farmed  countryside.  But  it 
is  a  tribute  to  the  author’s  principles  of  selection  that  so  much  of  interest  is  said  in  fewer  than 
60  pages.  That  it  is  attractively  presented  is  a  bonus. 

Beverley.  A.  Elarris 


David  and  Susan  Neave,  East  Riding  Chapels  and  Meeting  Houses ,  Beverley,  East  Yorkshire  Local 
History  Society,  1990.  72  pages,  Pis.  &  figs.  145.  ISBN  900349.44.1.  Price  £4.95. 

This  modest  booklet,  modest  in  size  and  modest  in  price,  is  a  major  contribution  to  the  study 
of  nonconformist  architecture.  It  draws  upon  the  work  of  the  Nonconformist  Buildings  Recording 
Group  of  the  East  Yorkshire  Local  History  Society  which  began  its  study  of  the  Riding  in  1976; 
the  survey  was  continued  after  1980  by  David  and  Susan  Neave.  The  photographs  and  notes 
prepared  for  the  survey  will  be  deposited  in  the  Humberside  County  Archives  Office  and  these 
must  become  a  prime  source  for  further  research  and  an  invaluable  record  of  a  class  of  building 
which  is  notoriously  liable  to  destructive  alteration  whether  in  or  out  of  its  originally  intended 
use.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  such  a  comprehensive  study  will  be  greeted  will  be  dampened  in 
the  estimation  of  some  by  the  knowledge  that  in  this  publication,  and  presumably  in  the  survey 
as  a  whole,  the  former  administrative  county  of  the  East  Riding  is  taken  to  exclude  the  pre-1974 
county  borough  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  an  omission  excusable  only  if  a  separate  study  of  Hull 
chapels  is  promised;  but  of  this  not  a  word  is  said  though  it  is  much  to  be  desired.  This  aside,  we 
are  here  provided  with  a  concise  and  well  researched  account  of  the  development  of  chapel 
building  throughout  the  region  from  the  late  seventeenth-century  until  the  outbreak  of  the  1914 
war.  The  design  and  planning  of  chapels  is  discussed,  their  educational  concerns  are  noted,  and 
a  few  needful  words  are  said  on  the  vexed  topic  of  ‘Chapel  Conversions’  accompanied  by  before 
and  after  photographs  which  tell  their  own  sorry  tale. 

The  first  half  of  the  booklet,  devoted  to  these  various  aspects  of  chapel  building,  is 
accompanied  by  an  impressive  number  of  photographs  and  other  illustrations.  These  include 
several  plans  of  which  the  most  unusual  is  a  series  of  seating  plans  of  all  three  chapels  in  Market 
Weighton  published  in  1849;  this  names  the  occupants  of  the  seats  and  gives  a  clear  impression 
of  the  relative  social  standing  of  the  Wesleyans,  Independents  and  Primitive  Methodists.  A 
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recent  ‘restoration’  of  the  former  Wesleyan  Chapel  of  1787,  now  in  commercial  use,  is  highly 
commended  by  the  authors.  Another  laudable  attempt  at  improvement  seen  in  the  cover 
illustration  of  the  early  nineteenth-century  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Newport,  where  the  intersecting 
glazing  bars  have  been  reinstated  in  the  windows,  has  failed  by  lack  of  attention  to  comparative 
examples.  The  preponderance  of  Methodist  chapels,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  (350  out  of  a  total 
of  390  in  1851)  almost  reduces  this  to  a  study  of  a  single  denomination,  but  justice  is  done  to 
others  where  they  exist.  A  few  Quaker  sites  are  named  and  an  allegedly  early  Baptist  chapel  in 
Bridlington  is  illustrated,  though  the  eye  of  faith  is  needed  to  distinguish  it  from  a  potting  shed. 
A  handful  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  chapels  is  noted  including  the  1803  chapel  at 
Swanland  -  though  no  mention  is  made  of  the  rival  meeting-house  built  by  seceders  from  that 
society  about  1  770  when  the  orthodoxy  of  the  old  meeting  was  called  into  question.  Small  three- 
bay  chapels  seem  to  dominate  the  rural  landscape  of  which  surely  the  best  is  at  Burton  Agnes, 
now  sadly  closed  and  converted  to  a  cottage,  where  proximity  to  the  gates  of  the  Hall  required 
additional  effort.  Big  Italianate  chapels  appear  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  as  well  as  a  clutch  of 
gothic  chapels  with  corner  towers  and  stubby  spires  whose  beauty  lay  more  in  the  eye  of  the 
architect  than  in  that  of  the  beholder. 

Two  very  useful  appendices  complete  this  work.  The  first  lists  all  the  known  chapels  and 
meeting-houses  which  have  existed  within  the  scope  of  the  survey.  This  gives  in  abbreviated 
form  the  denomination,  date  of  erection,  architect  if  known  and  dates  of  closure,  demolition  or 
subsequent  history.  It  does  not  give  grid  references  which  would  have  been  useful  nor  is  there 
any  index  or  system  of  cross  referencing  to  indicate  which  of  the  buildings  listed  are  illustrated 
on  other  pages.  The  second  appendix  lists  46  individual  architects  or  firms  and  some  of  the 
chapels,  not  exclusively  in  the  East  Riding,  for  which  they  were  responsible.  This  is  a  publication 
to  which  continued  reference  will  be  made.  It  deserves  the  widest  possible  circulation  both 
within  and  outside  the  county  and  it  sets  a  standard  of  achievement  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
surpass. 


Christopher  Stell 


Hugh  Owen,  The  Lowther  Family.  Phillimore,  Chichester,  1990.  pp.  xx  +  474,  ills.  100,  14  family 
trees.  £25.00. 

This  study  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  enduring  northern  families  is  identical  in  format 
to  Hugh  Clifford’s  The  House  of  Clifford  (1987)  from  the  same  publisher,  a  new  genre  perhaps  with 
its  emphasis  on  individual  biographies  and  genealogy.  The  Lowthers  are  well-suited  to  this 
approach,  prolific  in  offspring,  and  establishing  many  branches  within  their  native  Westmoreland 
and  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  London  and  Ireland.  The  author  meticulously  chronicles  thirty 
generations  over  eight  centuries  down  to  the  present  day,  with  biographies  of  178  members,  from 
as  brief  as  a  single  paragraph  to  several  pages  for  the  outstanding  personalities.  He  is  too 
experienced  a  writer  not  to  be  aware  of  the  limitations  of  the  multiple  biographical  approach. 
There  is  no  space  to  examine  the  Lowther’s  finances  and  estates,  or  the  historical  context  in  depth. 
The  merit  is  continuity,  the  family  is  the  theme  as  the  generations  unfold,  branches  are  founded 
and  die  out,  and  younger  sons  make  their  own  mark  in  the  church,  the  law  and  commerce. 
Moreover,  those  Lowthers  of  special  note,  who  raised  the  family’s  fortunes  or  contributed  notably 
to  shire  or  national  affairs,  are  given  more  satisfyingly  rounded  and  balanced  treatment,  and  their 
careers  viewed  in  well-judged  context.  The  family  had  its  share  of  reprobates,  and  some  readers 
will  find  Sir  James  Lowther,  ‘Wicked  Jimmy’,  created  earl  of  Lonsdale  in  1784,  amongst  the  most 
fascinating.  The  author  has  drawn  widely  on  archival  as  well  as  secondary  sources,  provides 
clearly  delineated  family  trees,  plentiful  illustrations,  and  scholarly  apparatus.  A  Lowther 
descendant  himself,  he  appraises  his  distant  relatives  with  a  friendly  detachment,  in  an  easy, 
readable  style. 

The  interest  here  is  on  the  Yorkshire  connection.  Until  James  I’s  reign  the  Lowthers  hardly  set 
foot  outside  Cumbria.  Two  became  respectively  justice  in  eyre  and  escheator  during  the  early 
fourteenth  century  with  responsibilities  including  Yorkshire.  Hugh  Lowther  IX  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Henry,  10th  Lord  Clifford  in  1528,  the  family’s  first  noble  alliance,  though  Clifford 
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was  as  much  a  Westmorland  landowner  as  a  Yorkshire  one.  Lowthers  first  settled  in  Yorkshire  at 
Ingleton,  where  one  branch  lived  from  £610  to  1670,  another  was  at  Marske-on-Sea  from  1649  to 
1755,  a  third  at  Roundhay  from  1653  and  then  Swillington  from  1656,  and  the  last  at  Marton  near 
Middlesbrough  and  Ackworth  from  1675.  Ingleton  was  purchased  by  Sir  Gerard  I,  justic  of  the 
common  pleas  in  Ireland,  whose  brother  William  (1574-1641)  made  it  his  seat.  His  sons  are 
notable  for  their  part  in  the  sieges  of  Pontefract  Castle,  1644-45,  well-explained  here.  Colonel 
Richard  (1602-45)  was  the  obdurate  governor,  his  brother  Rev.  Robert  (1611-70)  his  adjutant, 
and  later  rector  of  Bentham,  and  his  son  Gerard  (1626-56)  a  captain  in  the  garrison.  After  three 
generations  at  Ingleton,  the  line  died  out  there,  though  it  continued  in  Ireland  through  William’s 
son  George  who  founded  that  branch. 

Mercantile  wealth  established  the  Lowthers  at  Marske  and  also  Leeds.  Robert  (1595-1655) 
became  a  successful  draper  and  alderman  in  London,  and  between  1649  and  1653  acquired  the 
fine  Jacobean  mansion  at  Marske  with  its  6,000  acre  estate  for  £13,000.  His  eldest  son  Anthony 
(1641-93)  was  one  of  the  original  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  son  Sir  William  (1676-1705) 
was  first  baronet  of  the  Holker  branch,  but  on  his  grandson’s  death  in  1756  both  the  Marske  and 
Holker  lines  ended.  Marton  and  Ackworth  were  held  by  the  same  branch,  the  one  purchased  by 
Sir  John  II  ofLowther  (1606-76)  to  endow  his  eldest  son  by  his  second  wife,  the  other  by  her  with 
the  money  he  bequeathed  her.  Ackworth  was  the  residence.  The  spinster  Mary  (1680-1753)  left 
her  mark  there,  endowing  an  almshouse  in  1741  and  later  a  school.  From  her  the  estate  passed  to 
her  great-niece,  Mary  Bright,  marchioness  of  Rockingham. 

Five  chapters,  a  fifth  of  the  book,  are  devoted  to  the  Swillington  Lowthers.  William  (1612-88), 
youngest  son  of  Sir  John  I  of  Lowther,  entered  commerce  in  London,  and  by  1634  had  set  up  a 
business  in  Leeds,  mainly  in  cloth.  His  activities,  trading,  in  the  Civil  War,  and  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  are  fully  described.  He  purchased  Roundhay  in  1653  (it  was  retained  until  1688),  and 
then  in  1656  Great  Preston,  Astley  and  Swillington  itself,  where  the  family  worked  the  coalfields 
until  the  early  twentieth  century.  The  Swillington  Lowthers  lasted  longest  in  the  county,  and  were 
to  make  a  distinguished  contribution  to  national  as  well  as  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  business  and 
politics.  Sir  William  (1757-1844),  ‘William  the  Good’,  became  earl  of  Lonsdale  of  the  second 
creation  in  1807.  The  Swillington  property  descended  through  his  younger  brother’s  line  of 
baronets  until  it  was  sold  in  1920.  The  Lowthers  thus  quit  Yorkshire,  but  their  graves  in 
Swillington  church,  Little  Preston  Hall,  and  Wilton  Castle  on  Teesside,  now  I.C.I.’s 
headquarters,  remain  as  testimony  to  their  long  association  with  the  county. 

Leeds  R.T.  Spence 


D.  M.  Palliser,  Domesday  York ,  York,  University  of  York,  Borthwick  Paper  no.  78,  1990.  pp.  iv  + 
31.  ISSN  0524-0913.  £1.80. 

This  latest  in  the  admirable  series  of  Borthwick  Papers  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  early  history  of  the  city  of  York.  Professor  Palliser  assembles  what  can  be 
known  of  the  late  eleventh-century  history,  topography,  economy  and  society  of  York  from  the 
contemporary  sources.  Pride  of  place  among  these  sources  is  occupied,  of  course,  by  the  account 
of  the  city  preserved  in  Domesday  Book,  a  new  translation  of  which  is  provided  in  Appendix  I. 
The  second  appendix  consists  of  a  translation  of  a  document  which  deserves  to  be  much  better 
known  than  it  is,  the  record  of  an  inquest  into  the  rights  of  archbishop  Thomas  I  in  the  city 
conducted  at  some  point  between  1070  and  1088:  the  document  was  published  with  a  translation 
in  this  Journal  in  1905,  edited  by  Felix  Lieberman,  the  great  German  editor  of  Anglo-Saxon  legal 
codes,  but  Palliser’s  translation  is  better,  as  well  as  more  accessible.  Professor  Palliser  throws  out 
the  interesting  suggestion  (p.  7)  that  the  archbishop’s  inquest  could  have  been  connected  with  the 
main  Domesday  inquest  as  one  of  the  so-called  ‘satellites’  of  Domesday,  but  as  he  himself 
recognises  (see  p.  19)  this  cannot  be  proved.  His  elucidation  of  these  difficult  texts  is  helped  by 
reference  to  other  sources.  These  may  be  written,  such  as  Hugh  the  Chantor’s  History  of  the  Church 
of  York,  now  available  in  a  revised  edition  in  the  ‘Oxford  Medieval  Texts’  series  (1990)  which  is 
a  great  improvement  over  Charles  Johnson’s  of  1961;  they  may  be  archaeological,  such  as  the 
information  about  the  width  of  tenement-frontages  provided  by  the  Coppergate  excavations;  they 
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may  be  architectural,  such  as  the  discoveries  about  archbishop  Thomas’s  minster  made  by  Mr. 
Derek  Phillips.  Professor  Palliser  moves  among  these  varied  sources  with  a  sure  touch.  There  is 
much  of  great  interest  in  his  account,  such  as  his  elucidation  (p.  16)  of  the  obscure  Domesday 
phrase  cum  quatuor  dingis:  not  ‘drengs’  any  longer,  but  ‘dings’,  a  term  for  shops  or  cellars  which  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Sarah  Rees-Jones  have  shown  to  have  been  still  in  use  in  York  in  the  fourteenth- 
century. 

There  is  just  one  reservation  to  be  noted.  Perhaps  Professor  Palliser  misses  an  opportunity  when 
he  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  two  moneyers  mentioned  in  the  archbishop’s  inquest  (p.  14). 
There  is  a  little  more  to  be  learned  about  the  society  of  eleventh-century  York  by  attempting  to 
link  the  names  of  moneyers  recorded  on  the  surviving  coins  struck  at  the  York  mint  with  the  few 
surviving  names  of  prominent  citizens  which  occur  in  the  written  sources.  Consider  for  example 
a  moneyer  with  the  rare  name  Swartcol.  He  was  striking  coin  at  York  between  1044  and  1071;  in 
1066  a  man  of  his  name  held  four  manors  in  Yorkshire;  in  another,  later,  inquest  into 
archiepiscopal  rights  held  in  1106  one  of  the  ‘very  prudent  Englishmen  of  that  city’  who  served  on 
the  panel  of  jurors  was  a  certain  Camel  the  son  of  Swartcol;  is  he  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the 
Gamel  who  had  held  a  messuage  in  York  with  four  dings  before  1086?  The  identification  is 
rendered  likely  by  the  fact  that  both  the  property  in  York  and  one  of  Swartcol’s  manors  (Askham 
Richard)  were  held  by  the  same  Norman  lord  in  1086.  That  research  along  these  lines  can  yield 
very  interesting  results  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Pamela  Nightingale’s  recent  work  on  comparable 
evidence  from  London.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  learned  by  the  application  of  the  same 
methods  to  the  evidence  from  York  and  other  English  cities. 


R.A.  Fletcher 


C.  S.  Preston  (ed.),  The  Parish  Registers  of  Scruton  1572-1837,  Y.A.S.  Parish  Register  Section 
Vol.  156,  1991;  pp.  xviii  +  276,  figs  2. 

Scruton  near  Bedale  has  registers  commencing  in  November  1572.  The  latest  publication  of 
the  Parish  Register  Section  covers  265  years  or  the  incumbencies  of  1 1  rectors.  There  were 
usually  about  6  baptisms,  4  marriages  and  8  burials  a  year.  Among  the  commonest  surnames 
represented  are  Almond,  Busby,  Etherington,  Ianson,  Kitchen,  Pybus,  Rymer  and  Walker.  The 
entries  are  helpfully  annotated  and  appendices  list  the  rectors,  churchwardens  and  the  evidence 
for  marriages  and  deaths  of  Scruton  residents  not  recorded  in  the  registers.  Pages  of  entries  for 
1653-6  and  1705-9,  lost  since  1948,  can  largely  be  supplied  from  other  sources.  The  Gale  family 
held  the  manor  from  1688  to  1839,  providing  rectors  from  1706  to  1756;  a  view  by  William 
Stukeley  of  Roger  Gale’s  house  and  the  church  in  1725  is  reproduced.  There  is  also  a  clear  plan 
of  the  township,  which  had  64  houses  in  1673  and  277  inhabitants  in  1911.  The  church,  with  the 
rare  dedication  to  the  Frankish  queen,  St.  Radegund  of  Poitiers  (d.  587),  was  transferred  from 
the  diocese  of  Chester  to  that  of  Ripon  in  1836.  Genealogists  and  historians  will  be  grateful  to 
Mr  Preston  and  all  concerned  with  this  publication. 


D.N.  Riley,  Air  Photography  and  Archaeology,  G.  Duckworth  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1987;  pp.  151,  pis.  —  figs. 
102,  hbk.,  £19.95. 

The  results  of  aerial  reconnaissance  over  the  last  twenty  years  have  transformed  our  view  of  the 
early  landscape  history  of  England.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  activities 
of  a  few  dedicated,  independent  flyers,  foremost  amongst  whom  has  been  Dr.  Derrick  Riley  of 
Sheffield.  The  volume  under  review  represents  the  second  major  contribution  to  air  photographic 
studies  by  him  in  recent  years,  and  has  been  eagerly  awaited.  In  Early  Landscape  from,  the  Air 
(University  of  Sheffield,  1980).  Dr  Riley  carried  out,  in  exemplary  fashion,  an  interpretative 
analysis  of  the  results  of  his  own  reconnaissance  of  the  prehistoric  and  Romano-British  landscapes 
of  South  Yorkshire  and  north  Nottinghamshire  during  the  1970’s.  In  Air  Photography  and 
Archaeology,  in  marked  contrast,  he  examines  the  more  general  theme  of ‘aerial  archaeology’,  a  task 
for  which  he  is  eminently  suited  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  subject. 
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The  author’s  aims,  explicitly  stated  in  the  introduction,  are  ‘...to  outline  the  relatively  simple 
procedures  that  are  normally  followed  in  archaeological  surveys  from  the  air  and  to  discuss  the 
significance  of  some  of  the  results.’  The  volume  is  therefore  intended  primarily  as  a  guide  to 
reconnaissance  and  the  application  of  the  evidence  rather  than  a  study  in  archaeological 
interpretation  a  theme  more  than  adequately  covered  by  D.  R.  Wilson  in  Air  Photo  Interpretation 
(Batsford,  1982).  The  text  of  Air  Photography  and  Archaeology  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters.  The 
book  opens  with  a  summary  of  the  development  of  air  photographic  research  at  home  and  abroad 
since  the  pioneering  work  of  O.G.S.  Crawford  in  England  and  Poidebard  in  Syria  in  the  1920’s. 
The  nature  of  the  aerial  evidence  is  examined  in  chapter  2  where  the  various  ways  archaeological 
sites  are  revealed  are  described  and  illustrated  by  aerial  views.  Chapters  3-4  are  concerned  with 
methodology,  with  flying  procedures  and  the  technique  of  reconnaissance  and  photography  from 
the  air;  chapter  5  with  methods  of  transcribing  the  aerial  evidence  and  its  graphical 
representation.  Chapters  6-10  deal  specifically  with  the  results  of  survey,  examining  the  influence 
of  geology  and  soils  on  survey  methods  and  results,  and  exemplified  by  work  on  landscapes  as 
diverse  as  the  uplands  of  north-west  Colorado,  the  desert  of  east  Jordan,  the  Yorkshire  Dales,  and 
the  Thames  Valley  (chapter  6);  the  uses  of  morphological  analysis  in  evidence  interpretation 
(chapter  7);  and  the  application  of  the  results  in  landscape  studies  (chapters  8-10).  The  volume 
concludes  (chapter  11)  with  a  brief  review  of  aerial  archaeology  to  date  and  a  consideration  of 
future  developments. 

This  is  an  attractive,  well-produced  book,  lucidly  written,  and  copiously  illustrated  with  aerial 
photographs.  These  have  been  reproduced  to  a  good  standard  throughout,  which  is  not  always  the 
case  with  aerial  publications,  and  the  author  and  publisher  are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts. 
Much  of  the  content  of  the  volume  is  not  new,  as  an  examination  of  the  bibliography  reveals.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  a  work  of  considerable  value  and  importance  because  of  the  ability  of  the  author 
to  bring  all  the  strands  of  the  subject  together  to  produce  a  magisterial  survey  of  the  potential  and 
uses  of  aerial  photography  in  landscape  studies.  The  volume  is  complementary  to  Air  Photo 
Interpretation  for  Archaeologists,  and  ought  to  be  considered  essential  reading  for  all  serious  students 
of  the  subject. 

A.P.  Unit,  RCHME,  York  D.  Jones 


David  Scott,  Quakerism  in  York:  1650-1720 ,  Borthwick  Paper  No.  80,  York  1991;  pp.  40.  Available 
from  Borthwick  Institute,  St.  Anthony’s  Hall,  York  YOl  2PW.  £2.35. 

This  useful  booklet  comprises  material  selected  from  David  Scott’s  1990  York  University 
Thesis:  Politics,  Dissent  and  Qiiakerism  in  York.  It  complements  in  a  refreshingly  clinical  way  the 
early  pages  of  Stephen  Allott’s  Friends  in  York  (1978). 

All  who  are  interested  in  early  Quaker  history  (not  just  in  York),  should  be  encouraged  to 
read  this  compact  study,  if  only  to  be  jolted  into  fresh  dispassionate  thought  by  such  phrases  as: 
(p9)  [the  early  York  Quaker]  ‘meeting  was  comfortably  bourgeois  in  character  and  lacked  the 
sizeable  proportion  of  the  “poorer  sort”...]’  -  This  proportion  became  more  diverse  after  the 
1670’s,  it  is  shown.  Or  again  (pi 0)  [early  York  Quaker]  “business  meetings  were  dominated  by 
a  relatively  small  group  of  well-to-do  Friends  ...”.  This  despite  the  fact  that  Quaker  local  and 
regional  business  meetings  were  and  are  open  to  all  members,  and  that  decisions  need  to  be 
reached  by  non-voting  consensus  as  to  the  will  of  God. 

There  are  echoes  in  this  thesis  of  the  “Christopher  Hill  ex  Marxist  legacy”  that  early  Quakers 
were  en  masse  a  dangerous  revolutionary  group,  but  that  in  the  1660’s  they  then  “degenerated” 
into  a  body  which  was  peace-loving  and  whose  chief  wish  was:  “just  leave  us  to  worship  the  Christ 
within  in  our  own  quiet  way”.  Indeed  this  booklet  makes  unwittingly  the  very  important  basic 
point  that  history  is  shaped  by  non-average,  non-typical  people,  whereas  at  most  times  the 
average  “rank  and  filer”  is  more  “if  and  but”  and  less  headline  grabbing. 

David  Scott  includes  fascinating  tables  of  the  occupations  of  early  York  Quakers  (with 
“unknowns”  ranging  from  say  10  to  20%).  These  bring  into  thought-provoking  perspective  the 
meaning  of  such  phrases  as  “well-to-do”  or  “wealthy”  Friends.  By  way  of  example  let  us  take  the 
early  York  Quaker  bookseller  Thomas  Waite,  about  whom  I  have  written  (with  title-page 
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facsimiles)  in  my  own  York  book-trade  study:  Bulkley  &  Broad ,  White  &  Wayt  (1986).  Scott  shows 
(page  12)  that  in  the  decade  or  so  from  1670  this  “Thomas  Waite  stationer”  had  the  highest  of 
all  attendances  at  the  York  Monthly  and  Preparative  Meetings,  and  thus  [in  fact  by  regular  and 
faithful  attendances]  came  to  be  one  of  the  “dominators”  in  Scott’s  view  of  these  Quaker 
business  meetings. 

So  was  Thomas  Wayt  wealthy?  Well,  yes  and  no.  His  1653  imprints  refer  to  “His”  house  in  the 
Pavement,  and  as  an  established  book-seller  he  must  have  had  savings,  albeit  in  the  form  of 
stocks  of  books  of  a  “worthy”  nature  which  would  be  sadly  slow  in  selling.  His  four  1653  Quaker 
imprints  showed  that  he  “acted  as  local  agent  for  Friends  publications”  (Plomer’s  Printers’ 
Dictionary)  with  no  proof  of  his  having  personally  financed  their  London-printing.  His  known 
adherence  to  this  new  and  feared  Quaker  sect  would  reduce,  not  increase,  his  overall  bookshop 
trade.  As  “his  own  boss”  he  could  evidently  make  time  to  attend  regularly  the  local  Quaker 
business  meetings,  but  this  again  would  hinder  or  add  to  the  staffing  cost  of  his  bookshop 
business.  Scott’s  useful  statistics  in  short  support  the  overall  view  that  early  Quakers  were  in 
great  part  in  the  country  districts  small  yeoman-farmers,  and  in  the  towns  small-traders  and 
shop-keepers.  If  that  is  “wealthy”,  so  be  it;  Napoleon’s  “Nation  of  shopkeepers”  was  probably  not 
far  out! 

David  Scott  is  also  interesting  in  his  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  the  early  1660’s  in  fact 
marked  “a  watershed”  in  early  York  Quaker  history.  Allott  non-the-less  tells  us  that  in  August 
1662  all  the  men  then  present  at  the  York  Meeting  were  taken  away  by  soldiers  to  the  Ouse 
Bridge  Prison;  a  further  14  York  Quakers  were  made  prisoner  a  few  months  later.  Also  that  “By 
1660  there  were  505  prisoners  in  [York]  Castle,  over  a  hundred  being  Friends”.  Furthermore 
that  five  of  them  died  there  through  unhealthiness  and  crowded  conditions. 

Rest  assured,  that  I  write  these  comments  in  order  to  show  that  David  Scott’s  recent 
Borthwick  booklet  has  provided  new  lines  of  thought  to  this  very-average  Quaker  reviewer,  and 
that  David’s  work  is  indeed  well  worth  buying  by  all  interested  in  Interregnum  and  late  Stuart 
history.  By  way  of  post-script,  I  would  have  thought  that  the  allocation  of  ISBNS  to  these  now 
eighty  invaluable  Borthwick  Papers  would  help  future  students  of  history  to  Find  out  about  them. 

William  K.  Sessions 


A  Guide  to  the  Archives  of  the  Company  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  York.  ed.  D.  M.  Smith.  Borthwick 
Texts  and  Calendars  16  (1991)  £10.00.  x  4-  202pp. 

The  richness  and  interest  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers’  archive  will  not  need  to  be 
emphasised  to  the  local  historians  of  Yorkshire,  nor  to  urban  historians  nor  to  those  interested  in 
medieval  drama,  to  whom  the  various  archival  resources  of  York  are  well  known.  Nonetheless 
this  Guide  will  be  greatly  welcomed  by  all.  It  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  archives  of  the 
Company  from  their  earliest  title  deed,  which  survives  from  the  thirteenth  century,  up  to  1960 
(at  which  point  the  30  year  rule  came  into  play  when  the  guide  was  being  prepared).  The 
archives  are  divided  into  six  sections;  Administration;  Financial  Records;  Estate  Acquisition; 
Estate  Management;  Records  of  Other  Companies;  Miscellanea.  Dr.  Smith  provides  a  short  but 
helpful  comment  at  the  head  of  each  new  major  section,  and  indicates  which  records  have 
already  been  printed  or  calendared  elsewhere.  A  quick  look  at  the  account  rolls  for  instance 
(pp. 28-33)  shows  just  how  much  still  remains  in  manuscript  despite  the  early  work  of  Maud 
Sellars.  Dr  Smith  very  clearly  indicates  the  content  and  the  changes  in  organisation  of  the 
accounts.  The  title  deeds  (pp.48-136)  are  particularly  helpfully  set  out.  and  the  full  details  of 
personal  names  and  descriptions  of  location  wall  possibly  be  enough  for  the  purposes  of  many 
historians.  The  majority  date  from  the  later  middle  ages,  by  the  end  of  w  hich  the  Company  had 
acquired  the  bulk  of  its  possessions,  and  as  always  such  deeds  illuminate  not  only  the  history  of 
the  institution  to  which  they  belong,  but  the  topography  of  the  town. 

Overall  this  is  an  admirable,  lucid,  and  eminently  helpful  volume,  a  model  of  its  kind,  wdrich 
will  make  the  manuscripts  much  more  easily  accessible  for  researchers. 


University  of  Leeds 


Wendy  R.  Childs 
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R.  T.  Spence,  Skipton  Castle  in  the  Great  Civil  War,  1642-1645.  xii  4-  126,  20  plates,  two  maps.  ISBN 
09506975  1  6.  £4.95  or  £5.95  incl.  p&p  from  the  publishers,  Skipton  Castle,  Skipton,  BD23  1AQ. 

Spence’s  short  book  draws  on  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  later  earls  of  Cumberland  and  their 
estates  to  offer  the  first  modern  account  of  the  garrisoning  of  Skipton  Castle  and  the  two  sieges 
it  suffered  during  1645.  Tracing  the  fortunes  of  the  losing  side  in  a  civil  war  is  never  easy,  but 
Spence  presents  us  with  an  unfamiliar  and  crisply  written  account  of  the  role  that  the  Skipton 
garrison  played  in  the  royalist  war  effort.  Spence’s  good  fortune  is  to  have  the  accounts  of  Robert 
Robothom,  the  fifth  earl  of  Cumberland’s  secretary.  It  is  clear  from  these  that  the  earl,  the  most 
civil  of  men,  was  largely  funding  the  garrison  out  of  his  own  pocket.  In  the  accounts  may  be 
found  the  anecdote  which  reveals  a  society  preparing  itself  for  war:  encasing  the  castle  walls 
with  sods  to  protect  it  against  heavy  shot,  the  payment  of  troops  and  their  billets  in  Skipton 
itself  and  the  constant  scramble  to  find  munitions  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  victuals.  When  the 
accounts  run  out,  there  is  less  which  can  be  said  and  Spence  is  forced  back  on  the  partisan 
accounts  of  the  London  papers,  supplemented  by  such  materials  as  local  parish  registers  (which 
show  not  only  the  deaths  of  the  wounded,  but  the  offspring  of  occasional  liaisons  between  the 
castle  garrison  and  Skipton  women).  Even  the  surviving  cannon  balls  are  made  to  tell  a  tale. 

For  much  of  the  time  it  was  phoney  war:  there  was  time  in  the  autumn  of  1643  to  prepare  a 
bowling  green.  But  when  the  siege  finally  came  in  November  and  December  1645,  it  came  in 
earnest.  When  Spence  tells  us  that  it  took  three  days  to  capture  Skipton,  we  begin  to  appreciate 
how  hard  fought  it  was.  The  surrender  was  both  inevitable  and  honourable:  the  garrison  had  no 
hope  of  being  relieved. 

I  did  regret  though  that  Skipton  Castle  remained  so  firmly  centre  stage.  Spence  clearly  has 
the  sources  to  write  at  greater  length  about  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  estates  of  the  earl  of 
Cumberland.  There  is  some  good  evidence  on  rents  and  the  problems  that  the  war  made  for 
administering  the  estates  in  1642-5  which  I  hope  might  yet  be  drawn  together  and  extended 
into  the  1650s.  What  the  book  lacks  is  a  few  pages  of  discussion  of  the  apparently  simple 
question  of  why  there  was  a  civil  war  in  England  in  the  1640s.  Spence  shows  us  a  civil  society 
transformed  by  the  fortification  of  manor  houses  and  the  garrisoning  of  castles,  when  familiar 
gentry  suddenly  appeared  bearing  military  titles.  But  there  is  never  a  word  about  the  principles 
which  dislocated  society  and  drove  neighbours  to  war  with  each  other  and  it  is  this,  rather  than 
lack  of  skill  on  the  author’s  part,  which  makes  the  book  feel  incomplete. 

In  the  hands  of  a  lesser  figure,  a  work  of  civil  war  history  could  well  be  an  invitation  to 
antiquarianism.  Spence  though  has  given  us  a  serious,  while  readable,  account  of  Skipton’s  role 
in  the  English  civil  war.  It  is  well  illustrated,  not  only  with  modern  photographs  showing  the 
castle  at  its  most  spruce  (the  lawns  show  no  sign  of  a  siege!)  but  also  portraits  of  the  principal 
actors.  It  is  also  a  bargain. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Richard  Hoyle 


Ian  M.  Stead,  Iron  Age  Cemeteries  in  East  Yorkshire:  Excavations  at  Burton  Fleming,  Rudston,  Garton-on- 
the-Wolds,  and  Kirkburn,  English  Heritage,  London  1991;  ix  4-  237  pp.,  127  figs,  48  tables,  index. 
£25. 

This  monograph  reports  on  the  excavations  carried  out  by  Ian  Stead  from  1976  to  1987  on  the 
distinctive  Arras  Culture  square  barrow  cemeteries.  Stead  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
definition  of  the  culture  and  to  setting  it  within  its  context.  The  report  is  not  structured  in  a  site 
by  site  format  but  under  thematic  chapters.  Within  some  the  data  is  ordered  by  site,  in  others  by 
categories  of  material,  such  as  artefact  classes.  The  cemetery  excavations  are  only  briefly 
described  and  supported  by  a  series  of  general  and  detailed  plans.  At  Rudston  excavated  ditches 
are  not  shown  with  hachures  as  for  the  other  sites.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  the  Rudston  plans  could 
not  have  been  published  at  the  same  scale,  to  facilitate  comparison.  Unfortunately  only  one  ditch 
section  is  illustrated,  and  that  is  of  the  atypical  Garton  Station  cart-burial. 

The  burials  themselves  are  discussed  by  type.  Most  attention  is  paid  to  the  cart-burials  from 
Garton  Station  and  Kirkburn,  but  a  series  of ‘speared  corpses’  have  also  been  identified,  with  the 
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bodies  having  iron  or  bone  headed  spears  driven  into  them,  usually  after  placement  in  the  grave. 
The  remaining  burials,  though  the  overwhelming  majority,  are  only  briefly  discussed  here, 
though  there  is  much  more  detailed  comment  on  these  in  the  statistical  survey.  There  was 
evidence  for  wooden  coffins  in  a  few  graves,  and  a  small  number  of  double  burials  were 
encountered.  The  majority  of  the  inhumations  were  within  square  ditches  and  under  presumed 
mounds;  in  some  cases  all  traces  of  even  the  ditches  had  eroded  away.  A  few  burials  were  found 
in  the  ditches. 

Grave-goods  are  given  more  space  than  anything  else  in  the  volume,  and  with  good  reason. 
The  cart  fittings  are  described  in  detail,  and  a  convincing  argument  is  presented  for  the  yokes 
having  been  very  like  one  preserved  at  La  Tene.  The  form  of  cart  is  discussed,  with  alternative 
pole  profiles  offered.  The  possibility  of  a  wooden  box  for  the  body  of  the  cart  is  well  argued.  The 
fragmentary  iron  chain  mail  tunic  is  of  international  importance,  and  is  much  earlier  than  other 
iron  mail  from  Britain.  Shields,  swords  and  scabbards  are  described,  with  identification  of  wood, 
leather  and  fleece  components.  Few  tools  were  found.  Brooches  were  by  far  the  most  common 
artefacts  within  the  graves;  most  were  iron  and,  despite  corrosion,  could  be  placed  in  typologies 
used  as  an  aid  to  dating.  By  contrast,  rings,  beads  and  bracelets  were  rare.  There  is  a  detailed 
study  of  the  pottery  by  Valery  Rigby;  only  a  small  minority  of  burials  included  a  vessel,  even  at 
the  Makeshift  cemetery;  at  the  others  pottery  was  rare.  Many  vessels  seem  to  have  been 
deliberately  broken  and  were  incomplete  when  deposited.  Over  50  cases  of  textile  survival 
mineralised  in  iron  corrosion  were  noted  by  Elisabeth  Crowfoot;  border  patterns  and  an  early 
example  of  embroidery  were  identified. 

Only  from  substantial  cemetery  excavations  is  it  possible  to  describe  past  populations,  and 
the  human  bones  discussed  by  Sheelagh  Stead  are  the  first  British  Iron  Age  population  to  be 
studied  and  published.  Most  were  adults,  with  slightly  more  females  than  males  definitely 
identified.  Some  ‘family’  groups  were  suggested  where  there  were  possible  genetic  links  and 
proximity  of  burial.  The  statistical  analysis  of  all  the  cemeteries  excavated  by  Stead  is  provided 
by  Moreen  Leese,  who  makes  reliable  and  effective  generalisations.  Examples  include  average 
stature  (males  1.71m,  females  1.58m),  age  structure  (many  females  died  between  17  and  25, 
with  males  more  likely  to  have  died  between  26  and  35),  degree  of  flexing  and  orientation  of 
body  in  grave,  and  areas  of  barrows. 

Selected  animal  bones  were  placed  in  the  graves,  most  commonly  a  sheep  humerus,  with  a 
significant  group  having  half  a  pig’s  skull.  Butchery  marks  and  some  bone  placements  indicate 
that  the  flesh  had  already  been  removed  before  burial;  they  were  symbolic  rather  than  actual 
offerings.  One  of  the  two  complete  horse  burials  from  Kirkburn  shows  clear  evidence  of  tooth 
wear  caused  by  an  iron  bit;  both  horses  were  ridden.  Pollen  preserved  with  the  Garton  Station 
cart-burial  indicated  a  largely  open  grassland  landscape.  Geophysical  prospecting  was  attempted 
to  locate  barrows,  with  reasonable  results.  The  areas  around  those  excavations  could  have  been 
extensively  explored,  giving  a  better  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  cemeteries  sampled;  instead 
aerial  photography  was  the  main  method  of  location,  despite  its  limitations,  recognised  in  the 
report.  A  fluxgate  gradiometer  was  used  to  locate  chariot  burials;  the  high  quality  of  the 
subsequent  excavation  and  analysis  has  meant  that  much  of  interest  is  now  known  that  would 
have  remained  buried.  Analyses  of  pottery,  glass  and  amber  are  useful,  but  only  within  a  wider 
remit  than  that  explored  here.  Radiocarbon  dating  could  only  indicate  that  the  Kirkburn  horses 
both  died  in  the  1st  century  A. D. 

Stead  provides  a  brief  discussion  to  close  the  volume,  which  is  completed  by  an  illustrated  list 
of  graves  and  grave-goods.  He  summarises  the  main  features  of  typical  burials,  Type  A  and  the 
less  frequent  Type  B.  He  also  develops  the  wider  cultural  comparisons,  through  both  artefacts 
and  burial  practise.  He  emphasises  local  continuity  and  considers  that  an  invasion  is  not 
supported  by  the  evidence.  Certain  traits  show  European  influence,  but  how  they  reached 
Yorkshire  remains  obscure;  Stead  tentatively  suggests  that  it  was  through  the  arrival  of  a  well- 
connected  evangelist,  but  the  rite’s  origins  are  uncertain. 

Perhaps  only  in  East  Yorkshire  can  we  hope  to  understand  the  demographic,  social  and 
economic  structure  of  an  Iron  Age  population  from  Britain.  This  volume  points  the  way  forward 
to  such  goals.  Stead  and  his  team  should  be  congratulated  on  a  contribution  of  lasting  value. 


University  of  York 


Harold  Mytum 
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J.  F.  Supple-Green,  The  Catholic  Revival  in  Yorkshire  1850-1900 ,  Leeds,  The  Leeds  Philosophical 
and  Literary  Society  Ltd.,  October  1990;  pp.  iv  +  90.  Price  £12. 

When  the  hierarchy  was  re-established  in  England  in  1850  there  were  61  churches  and  chapels 
in  Yorkshire  for  a  Roman  Catholic  community  of  over  70,000,  as  well  as  3 1  schools,  two  convents 
and  a  monastery.  Dr  John  Briggs  was  created  Bishop  of  Beverley,  a  diocese  comprising  the  whole 
of  the  county.  This  thorough  study,  based  on  the  archives  of  the  new  diocese,  on  those  of  Leeds 
and  Middlesbrough  dioceses,  into  which  it  was  divided  in  1879,  and  on  contemporary  press 
reports,  deals  with  the  bishops  and  clergy,  the  schools  and  the  financial  problems  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  Yorkshire  during  50  years.  Changing  devotional  practices,  the  increasing  toleration 
and  interest  in  Catholic  ceremonies  by  their  Protestant  neighbours,  controversies  and  growth 
are  examined.  During  this  period  a  small  inward-looking  community  was  transformed  into  a 
flourishing,  confident  body,  in  which  English  and  Irish,  converts  and  immigrant  co-operated  and 
increasingly  took  an  active  part  in  the  county’s  public  life.  By  1900  there  were  193  priests  in 
Yorkshire  and  many  more  churches,  schools  and  convents. 

In  1850  Bishop  Briggs’s  flock  was  largely  Irish,  with  over  43,000  born  in  Ireland  concentrated 
in  Bradford,  Leeds  and  other  industrial  centres.  Their  influx  into  the  county  caused  a  temporary 
setback  in  the  church’s  revival,  alienating  native  Yorkshireman  by  their  drunken  and  criminal 
behaviour.  However,  these  Irish  settlers  were  gradually  accepted  in  society,  no  longer  generally 
seen  as  alien  savages,  widely  supporting  terrorist  societies.  In  the  1860s  Fenians  were  reported  to 
be  plotting  to  blow  up  York  Minster,  Middlesbrough  post  office  and  Leeds  gas  works.  The  effort 
by  the  clergy  to  ensure  that  Catholics  attended  their  own  schools  rather  than  the  board  schools 
is  carefully  documented:  at  Manningham  in  1900  Father  Slattery  came  into  the  school  every 
Monday  to  cane  those  pupils  who  had  not  been  at  Mass  on  the  Sunday.  The  support  of  the 
church  by  Catholic  landowners,  such  as  the  Constables,  Tempests  and  Vavasours,  remained 
important. 

The  reliance  in  this  monograph  on  official  sources  means  that  the  four  bishops  of  the  period, 
their  clergy  and  teachers  can  be  studied  in  more  detail  but  that  less  can  be  said  about  individual 
laymen.  As  with  medieval  documents,  scandals  and  controversies  are  more  easily  followed  than 
the  life  of  peaceful  parishes,  where  the  priest  was  not  at  odds  with  bishop,  the  gentry  in  whose 
mansion  his  chapel  was  located,  schoolmaster  or  nuns.  Dr  Supple-Green’s  research  will  be  of 
lasting  value  to  historians  of  religious  life  in  nineteenth-century  Yorkshire. 

R.M.  Butler 


B.  E.  Vyner  (ed.),  Medieval  Rural  Settlement  in  North-East  England  (Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society  of  Northumberland  and  Durham:  Research  report  2.  Durham,  1990)  ISBN  0  95  10388  1 
8.  25  x  20  cm.  viii  +  150  pp.,  23  pis.,  55  figs.  £12.75. 

Collections  of  papers  presented  at  a  conference  are  often  a  mixed  diet.  They  may  comprise 
contributions  so  elegantly  written  and  closely  argued  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  time  and  leisure 
to  digest  them  thoroughly;  there  may  be  final  reports  that  need  the  permanent  record  of 
publication;  there  may  be  inspiring  eulogies  that  the  reader  will  treasure  as  a  memory  of  the 
conference,  and  there  may  be  hasty  concoctions  that  are  best  forgotten.  This  collection  of  essays 
has  nine  contributions  that  fully  deserve  publication.  The  occasion  was  to  honour  Leslie  Still 
whose  leadership  in  local  excavations  in  the  1960s  and  participation  in  air  photography  in  the 
1970s  is  affectionately  remembered  in  Pallister’s  initial  paper.  Still’s  work  in  stimulating  and 
guiding  the  energies  of  amateur  field  groups  on  Teesside  is  vividly  described. 

In  his  review  of  the  air  photographic  evidence  for  settlement  in  Cleveland  Vyner  argues  that 
medieval  man  continued  the  balance  between  held,  wood  and  moorland  already  established  in  the 
late  Iron  Age.  The  specifically  medieval  features  of  common  fields,  nucleated  villages  and  moated 
homesteads  were  slow  to  arrive  but  quick  to  obliterate  the  evidence  for  dispersed  settlement  and 
other  agrarian  regimes.  Harrison  provides  detailed  case  studies  to  illustrate  the  dynamics  of 
settlement  and  land  colonisation  in  the  upper  Esk  valley,  contrasting  broad  campaigns  of 
seigneurially-directed  assarting  with  the  more  opportunistic  clearances  around  the  bond  vills  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 
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Half  the  volume  is  occupied  by  three  village  excavation  and  field  survey  reports.  Daniels  on 
Kilton  gives  a  well-researched  field  project,  emphasising  the  nature  of  settlement  in  about  1300, 
in  1760  and  in  1960;  Pallister  and  Wrathmell  publish  the  1968  excavation  at  West  Hartburn, 
putting  the  results  in  a  wider  local  context;  Heslop  and  Aberg  record  the  1970-72  excavation  at 
Tollesby,  examining  its  material  culture. 

The  three  final  papers  are  more  analytical.  Ryder  describes  some  northern  fortified  houses  and 
stresses  the  need  for  a  more  precise  classification  in  order  to  assess  their  social  context.  However 
the  brevity  of  this  paper  and  its  lack  of  detailed  plan  analysis  means  that  it  falls  short  of  its  stated 
aims.  Roberts  examines  nucleated  settlement  in  north-east  Yorkshire,  testing  the  validity  of  the 
various  academic  approaches  and  providing  a  coded  vocabulary  of  village  forms.  He  attempts  to 
perceive  order,  to  identify  the  formative  processes,  to  pinpoint  (where  possible)  the  origins  and  to 
isolate  the  human  motives  behind  the  still  visible  settlement  geography.  The  twin  influences  of 
terrain  and  tenure  are  important  variables  that  fashion  the  process.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  valuable 
diagram  (fig.  6)  does  not  face  the  detailed  discussion  which  requires  constant  reference  to  it. 

The  concluding  paper  by  Austin  assesses  the  approaches  and  arguments  of  all  the  other  authors. 
He  counsels  caution  in  explaining  medieval  village  features  through  modern  ‘common-sense’ 
terms.  He  is  critical  of  dating  based  only  on  probabilities  or  similarities,  and  he  indulges  in  much 
soul-searching  about  the  potentialities  and  results  of  excavation.  He  is  even  more  critical  of  field 
survey:  he  sees  it  as  assembling  ‘a  random  collection  of  sites. .  .which  have  come  our  way  either  by 
serendipity  or  sporadic  outbursts  of  ill-resourced,  unsustainable  and  incomplete  research  often 
conducted  by  one  individual  on  a  part-time  or  a  very  short-term  contract  basis’.  Instead  Austin 
urges  the  adoption  of  truly  interdisciplinary  research  designs,  well-conceived  and  adequately 
funded,  thereby  benefitting  scholarship  and  enriching  the  local  communities. 

Although  the  volume  is  well-produced,  attractively  printed  and  amply  illustrated,  there  is  a 
scatter  of  printing  errors  and  some  bibliographical  omissions.  With  one  exception  the  air 
photographs  fail  to  indicate  their  direction  of  viewpoint,  which  is  particularly  annoying  when 
placed  alongside  an  oriented  plan.  There  is  a  similar  lack  of  guidance  on  the  excavation 
photographs  and  estate  maps  of  Tollesby. 

The  three  excavation  reports  will  have  a  lasting  value  as  a  permanent  record  of  destroyed  sites, 
while  the  papers  by  Roberts  and  by  Austin  are  interesting  statements  of  present-day  attitudes  to 
settlement  studies.  The  coherence  of  this  volume  on  rural  settlement  in  and  around  Cleveland 
makes  it  a  useful,  modestly-priced  publication. 

University  of  York  Lawrence  Butler 


Stephen  Wass,  The  amateur  archaeologist,  B.  T.  Batsford  1992;  pp.  160,  ills.  92.  £14.99. 

Mr  Wass,  a  Northamptonshire  headmaster,  provides  a  short  introduction  to  fieldwork  and 
excavation.  H  e  has  worked  at  Bordesley  Abbey  with  Professor  Rahtz,  who  provides  an 
introduction,  and  his  experience  and  interest  seem  confined  to  Midland  and  southern  England  - 
only  four  references  suggest  that  there  is  any  archaeology  north  of  the  Trent.  The  clear  drawings 
and  photographs  also  illustrate  mainly  Midland  sites.  The  text  is  well  presented  and  includes 
useful  discussions  of  such  topics  as  personal  safety  on  excavations,  the  techniques  of  recording 
buildings  and  the  ownership  of  rural  sites.  Even  if  the  aims  of  the  book  reasonably  exclude 
mention  of  the  dangers  of  ley-liners  and  treasure  hunters,  space  should  have  been  found  for 
linear  earthworks,  a  better  explanation  of  ridge  and  furrow,  and  some  mention  of  the  work  of  W. 
G.  Hoskins. 


L.  P.  Wenham,  James  Tate,  Master  of  Richmond  School,  Yorkshire,  and  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral , 
London ;  North  Yorkshire  County  Record  Office  Publications  No.  46,  1991;  490pp.,  9  ills.,  3  plans; 
ISBN  0  906035  42  2,  £15. 

This  biography  of  “the  scholar  of  the  north”  is  the  last  work  of  Leslie  Peter  Wenham,  whose 
death  as  this  book  was  going  through  the  press  has  removed  one,  who  in  his  owm  way,  wras  as 
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notable  in  Yorkshire  history  as  James  Tate,  the  subject  of  the  biography.  Both  did  supremely 
well  as  teachers,  Tate  in  preparing  boys  for  the  classical  requirements  of  university  education  in 
the  early  19th  century,  Wenham  in  equipping  generations  of  history  teachers  with  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm,  both  won  fame  far  beyond  their  institutions,  Tate  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
classical  philologists  of  his  day  and  Wenham  as  a  local  historian  of  note.  Both  were  natives  of 
Richmond  and  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  there  and  this  work  is  a  fitting  memorial  to 
both  men. 

We  are  taken  in  great  detail  through  Tate’s  childhood  and  his  education  which  was  paid  for  by 
kind  benefactors  who  recognised  the  promise  in  this  hard-working  youth  who  had  none  of  the 
privileges  that  were  enjoyed  by  his  contemporaries.  We  learn  many  things  about  the  leaders  of 
society  in  Richmond  and  the  footnotes  give  ample  information  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
further.  We  follow  him  through  Cambridge  and  through  the  intrigues  of  his  appointment  as 
Headmaster  of  the  school.  Then  we  read  the  long  story  of  his  triumphs  there  in  attracting  boys 
of  promise  from  all  over  the  country,  such  was  the  quality,  not  only  of  his  own  scholarship,  but 
his  ability  to  get  the  best  out  of  his  pupils  by  enthusiasm  and  hard  work  rather  than  the  rod.  We 
learn  something  of  his  liberal  attitude  in  theological  questions  and  his  continuing  struggle  with 
money  and  with  his  growing  family.  The  text  is  fully  illustrated  by  quotations  from  letters  where 
the  numerous  Latin  and  occasional  Greek  quotations  are  always  translated  in  footnotes.  The 
example  given  of  an  exam  paper  set  by  Tate  for  his  boys  is  terrifying  in  its  detail  and  would  be 
beyond  the  powers  of  most  classical  undergraduates  and  even  school-teachers  today.  The  text  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  book  does  lead  to  a  picture  of  the  man  and  his  times  and  is  fluently  and 
well  written. 

The  later  chapters  have  less  text  and  are  more  like  anthologies  of  extracts  from  letters  to  or 
from  Tate;  these  do  give  authentic  glimpses  of  his  family,  of  his  hopes  for  preferment,  his 
relationships  with  his  former  pupils  as  they  rose  to  great  heights  in  university  and  church  and  of 
his  life  as  a  Residentiary  Canon  of  St  Paul’s.  The  advantage  of  this  heavy  reliance  on  quotation 
is  that  we  learn  about  Tate  largely  from  his  own  words  but  the  lack  of  much  text  here  means 
that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  an  interest  through.  Tantalising  glimpses  of  his  great  colleague  at  St 
Paul’s,  Sidney  Smith,  emerge  and  one  gets  the  impression,  although  Wenham  does  not  say  so, 
that  Tate  was  really  out  of  his  depth  in  London;  I  would  like  to  have  had  some  assessment  of  the 
significance  of  the  preferment  and  the  move  to  the  south  for  the  man  himself.  What  does  come 
through  powerfully  is  the  intolerable  pressure  that  Tate  kept  up  on  his  son  and  successor  at 
Richmond  School,  trying  to  urge  him  on  and  succeeding  only  in  sapping  his  self-confidence;  this 
is  a  welcome  frankness  on  Wenham’s  part  about  the  weaknesses  of  his  subject. 

There  are  several  minor  editorial  blemishes  where  a  subject  is  introduced  twice  and  I  noticed 
the  following  small  points  which  the  proud  possessor  of  this  book  might  like  to  know  of:  page  1  1, 
“Barnaby  bright”  was  a  common  phrase  for  St.  Barnabas  Day,  not  Mrs  Tate’s;  page  21 
Blackburne  was  Prebendary  of  Bilton  in  York  Minster;  page  27,  a  line  seems  to  be  missing  at  the 
top  of  the  page;  page  61,  the  reference  is  to  Job  2:3  not  to  the  Psalmist;  page  62,  the  William 
Mason  referred  to  is  the  famous  Precentor  of  the  Minster;  page  187,  the  psalm  quotation  and  its 
translation  seem  to  have  gone  wrong. 

It  is  strange  that  such  a  figure  should  have  to  wait  so  long  for  his  life  to  be  written;  now  it  has 
been  done  and  well  done  too.  It  is  a  must  for  anyone  concerned  with  Richmond  or  with  early  19th 
century  education;  it  is  a  good  read  for  anyone  who  delights  in  historical  reading,  providing,  for 
example,  insights  into  the  changed  meanings  of  words.  What  about  this  as  a  description  of  a 
congregation  at  Evensong  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral:  “a  large  and  promiscuous  audience”\  (p  327) 

York  John  Toy 


D.  G.  Woodhouse,  Anti-German  sentiment  in  Kingston  upon  Hull:  the  German  community  and  the  First 
World  War,  109  pages,  Kingston  upon  Hull  City  Record  Office,  (1990),  Price  £1.95. 
ISBN  0  904767  24  8  " 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  first  world  war  the  Royal  Family  changed  its  name  to  Windsor,  and 
the  Battenbergs  became  Mountbattens.  The  general  scale  and  character  of  anti-German 
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sentiment  has  remained  largely  unchronicled  however.  The  present  essay  is  a  careful  attempt  to 
analyse  it  in  one  place,  in  relation  to  its  local  context.  It  is  a  most  interesting  topic  and  one  hope 
that  this  work  will  be  followed  by  others  in  other  places. 

Hull  -  naturally  enough  given  its  location  -  had  long-established  trading  relations  with 
German  ports,  and  a  relatively  large  German  community  had  been  living  there  since  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  Lutheran  church  had  been  firmly  established  since  that  time.  The 
‘Germans’  in  question  were  a  mixed  collection:  some  had  ostensibly  German  names  but  came 
from  places  further  east;  some  had  lived  in  Hull  for  several  generations,  were  naturalised  and 
thought  of  themselves  as  English;  some  had  intermarried  with  local  families;  some  were  enemy 
aliens  in  1914-18.  In  terms  of  class  and  status  they  were  also  a  mixture:  some  were  political 
refugees,  or  the  descendants  of  refugees;  some  were  craftsmen  who  may  simply  have  left 
Germany  to  find  work  in  what  was  then  a  richer  country;  others  again  (and  these  dominate  the 
author’s  story)  had  made  good  and  were  now  prominent  in  local  affairs. 

When  the  war  broke  out  some  of  these  people  were  immediately  interned  in  consequence  of 
national  policy:  the  present  study  is  concerned  with  the  purely  local  response  to  events 
thereafter.  In  May  1915  the  Lusitania  was  sunk  with  very  many  casualties.  The  outrage  provoked 
anti-German  rioting  in  many  towns  though  in  Hull  the  reaction  was  relatively  slight.  A  Zeppelin 
raid  on  Hull  three  weeks  later  caused  much  material  damage  and  twenty-four  deaths.  The 
response  to  that  was  very  much  stronger,  over  fifty  premises  being  attacked  and  in  many  cases 
looted.  The  core  of  the  present  book  consists  of  a  meticulous  stage-by-stage  examination  of  those 
events,  of  the  crowd’s  behaviour,  of  the  police  response,  and  of  the  handling  of  subsequent  claims 
for  compensation.  (Under  legislation  of  1886  compensation  for  riot  damage  was  a  matter  for  the 
police  authority  and  was  a  charge  on  the  rates.) 

The  author’s  unavoidable  conclusion  is  that  those  attacked  were  the  innocent  victims  of  mob 
hysteria,  who  subsequently  received  niggardly  compensation.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  great 
strength  of  this  essay  that,  so  full  are  the  references,  and  comprehensive  the  appendices,  that 
the  reader  is  in  a  position  to  come  to  his  own  conclusions.  To  the  present  reviewer  it  seems  that, 
bad  as  the  riots  were,  they  were  moderate  by  the  standards  of  behaviour  elsewhere.  The  police 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  besieged  and  did  their  best  to  protect  their  property,  the  victims  received 
compensation  (unlike  in  Liverpool  where  enemy  aliens  were  excluded),  and  the  dicta  of  the 
magistrates  appear  temperate  and  honourable.  Compared  with  the  vendettas  against  academics 
and  such  people  which  took  place  in  polite  society,  the  Hull  riots  were  a  panic  reaction  of  the 
stressed  population  in  an  exposed  East  coast  town  which  had  felt  the  full  impact  of  the  war  on  its 
shipping  and  fishing  from  the  day  war  broke  out.  This  is  altogether  a  most  interesting  and 
readable  study. 


Lucy  Brown 


Ann  Woodward,  Shrines  and  Sacrifice ,  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  /  English  Heritage  1992;  pp.  144,  figs.  95, 
col.  pis.  10.  £14.99. 

This  study  of  temples  and  sacred  sites  in  Roman  Britain  is  largely  based  on  32  excavations  in 
Southern  England,  and  especially  on  the  author’s  site  at  Uley,  Gloucestershire,  which  provides 
nearly  a  third  of  the  illustrations.  The  origins  of  shrines  in  the  Iron  Age  and  earlier,  their 
architectural  form  in  the  Roman  period,  the  evidence  for  deities  worshipped  there,  for  ritual  and 
for  offerings  are  discussed  in  detail.  There  is  a  useful  chapter  on  burials  and  cemeteries, 
especially  at  Cannington,  Larkhills  near  Winchester,  and  Poundbury  outside  Dorchester.  The 
last  three  chapters  (35pp)  are  devoted  to  Christianity  in  Roman  and  sub-Roman  Britain. 
However  the  attempt  to  cover  such  a  complex  subject  as  Christian  symbolism  in  5lA>  pages  of 
text  has  resulted  in  some  dubious  statements.  Since  the  emphasis  is  on  the  south,  chiefly  Dorset, 
Gloucestershire  and  Somerset,  the  evidence  adduced  from  Yorkshire  is  limited.  Iron  Age  square 
barrows,  the  York  church  of  St.  Helen-on-the-Walls  and  the  site  of  Edwin’s  church  there  are 
briefly  mentioned.  Space  should  at  least  have  been  found  for  the  Trentholme  Drive  cemetery  at 
York,  since  Irish  and  German  sites  are  included.  Readers  should  have  been  told  the  location  of 
Goventina’s  Well  (at  Carrawburgh,  Northumberland)  and  Water  Newton  (Hunts,  now  Cambs). 
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The  illustrations  are  clear  and  instructive;  the  reconstruction  of  the  interior  of  Uley  temple  is 
especially  attractive.  Within  the  deliberate  limitation  of  the  study  to  the  area  best  known  to  the 
author,  the  book  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  welcome  English  Heritage  series. 


Dalton  Parlours  Iron  Age  Settlement  and  Roman  Villa  edited  by  S.  Wrathmell  and  A.  Nicholson.  314 
pages,  37  pis,  160  text  figs.  Wakefield,  West  Yorkshire  Archaeology  Service  1990,  £24. 

This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  accounts  of  Iron  Age  and  Roman  settlement  beyond  the 
heartlands  of  southern  England,  comprising  as  it  does  the  full  publication  of  an  extensive 
excavation  undertaken  in  1976-9,  the  results  of  which  deserve  to  be,  and  will  surely  now  become, 
better  known.  As  the  authors  point  out,  the  later  prehistoric  element  of  the  settlement  is  only  a 
part  of  what  is  now  known  to  be  an  extensive  linear  agglomeration  of  small  enclosures  evidenced 
as  cropmarks,  this  was  overlain  by  the  construction  de  novo  of  a  Roman  villa;  the  combination  of 
near  surface  bedrock  and  extended  agricultural  use  had  produced  an  eroded  stratigraphy  and 
reduced  finds  assemblage  familiar  to  the  reviewer  and  the  site  reporters  from  such  south  Wales 
sites  as  Biglis,  Caldicot  and  Whitton,  all  with  similar  occupation  and  excavation  chronologies. 

Within  the  region  of  Yorkshire  and  the  north-east  of  England  the  later  prehistoric  period  at 
Dalton  Parlours  presents  something  of  an  enigma  if  a  broad  chronology  within  the  closing 
centuries  of  the  first  millenium  BC  is  accepted.  Air  photography,  supported  by  the  excavated 
evidence  from  such  sites  as  West  Brandon  and  Thorpe  Thewles  demonstrates  that  the  site  type  for 
developed  farmsteads  at  this  period  was  the  individual  bank  and  ditched  enclosure,  no  doubt  set 
within  an  increasingly  enclosed  landscape.  At  Thorpe  Thewles  and  probably  elsewhere  continued 
occupation  and  development  resulted  in  the  infilling  of  the  confining  enclosure  and  the 
construction  of  other  buildings.  Unenclosed  house  groups  may  also  have  existed  in  the  lowland 
areas  but  are  best  evidenced  on  the  marginal  uplands,  as  at  Percy  Rigg.  In  contrast,  Dalton 
Parlours  comprises  a  series  of  conjoined  ditched  enclosures,  a  number  of  which  contained 
occupation  evidence  in  the  form  of  round  houses,  which,  as  Nicholson  and  Wrathmell 
demonstrate,  represent  organic  growth  over  an  uncertain  period  of  time.  This  settlement  plan  calls 
to  mind  some  of  the  extended  settlements  surviving  as  earthworks  on  the  uplands  of  Northumbria, 
or  perhaps  represented  in  a  lowland  situation  at  Catcote,  Cleveland,  and  in  both  cases  suggested 
to  be  of  earlier  date.  Closer  chronologically  and  spatially  is  the  extended  linear  group  of  Iron  Age 
and  Romano-British  houses  excavated  at  Roxby,  with  which  a  comparison  might  usefully  have 
been  drawn;  the  fact  that  it  was  not  points  out  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  volume.  The  discussion 
element  restricts  itself  very  much  to  a  presentation  of  the  evidence  as  excavated,  and  eschews 
extra-site  comparisons,  even  where  the  specialist  reports  might  tempt  such  discussion. 

The  quern  and  pottery  assemblage  is  similar  to  that  from  Thorpe  Thewles  and  suggests  a  pre- 
Roman  occupation  in  the  vicinity  extending  from  the  3rd  or  4th  century  BC  and  lasting,  on  the 
basis  of  the  glass  bangles  and  beads,  perhaps  until  the  end  of  the  1st  century  AD.  Further 
comparisons  with  Thorpe  Thewles  are  prompted  by  the  extent  of  excavation  and  the  relative 
contemporaneity  of  these  sites  in  the  discussion  of  the  later  prehistoric  pottery,  some  of  which 
included  sherds  tempered  with  igneous  rock,  which  it  is  suggested  may  be  evidence  for  a  single 
source  of  manufacture  in  the  Cleveland  Hills;  this  is  an  interesting,  but  to  this  reviewer  not  entirely 
credible  hypothesis  which  contrasts  with  the  interpretation  of  lower  Tees  Valley  assemblages 
arising  from  common  production  techniques  and  materials. 

The  villa  phase  at  Dalton  Parlours  is  thought  to  cover  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
century  until  the  third  quarter  of  the  4th  century  and  appears  to  have  had  two  nuclei,  one  of  which 
may  be  identified  as  the  domestic  core  or  ‘big  house’,  the  other  perhaps  that  of  the  estate  manager, 
with  associated  agricultural  and  perhaps  lower  status  domestic  buildings.  Structure  J  was  an  end¬ 
winged  corridor  building  with  painted  wall  plaster,  hypocausts  and  mosaic  floors,  while  Structure 
M  was  an  aisled  building  with  clearly  defined  areas  of  domestic  occupation  and  agricultural 
processing.  Wrathmell’s  argument  that  Structure  M  continued  in  use  over  a  long  period  raises  the 
interesting  possibility  that  beehive  querns,  apparently  in  situ  in  association  with  Romano-British 
styles  of  flat  quern  at  the  western  end  of  the  building,  had  a  longer  currency  than  is  usually 
thought  and  were  installed  when  the  villa  was  established.  When  this  actually  was  is  a  matter  of 
some  debate;  although  in  conclusion  Wrathmell  states  that  the  numismatic  and  pottery  evidence 
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agree  on  occupation  beginning  c  200  AD,  the  coin  report  actually  suggests  an  occupation 
beginning  c  260  AD,  with  only  a  handful  of  earlier  coins  and  the  Roman  pottery  report  can  adduce 
only  a  few  worn  samian  sherds  to  support  occupation  much  before  this  period.  Since  he  is  surely 
right  in  concluding  that  the  villa  period  of  the  site  is  a  new  construction  rather  than  the 
Romanisation  of  an  existing  native  farm  in  the  manner  of  Holme  House,  Piercebridge,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  discard  the  very  few  earlier  finds  and  suggest  an  establishment  date  nearer  to 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  century. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  a  well-produced  and  honest  account  of  the  excavation  of  a  complex  site 
which,  it  is  admitted,  demanded  more  resources  than  were  available.  The  various  finds  reports  are 
well  researched,  well  illustrated  and  on  occasion  contain  material  which  should  perhaps  have  been 
better  utilised  in  the  general  concusions.  The  structural  elements  of  the  site  have  been  carefully 
unravelled  to  produce  a  picture  of  the  complex  development  of  a  later  pre-Roman  Iron  Age 
settlement  and  the  later  establishment  of  a  Roman  villa,  the  sequence  skilfully  presented  with 
supporting  diagrams.  This  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  to  the  archaeology  of  the  region  and 
one  for  which  the  West  Yorkshire  Archaeology  Service  is  to  be  congratulated. 
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